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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACF. 

There is, fortunately, no need for me to introduce 
Dr. Gustave Le Bon to the British public, tnas- 
much as his works on psychology have a European 
reputation, and his Psychology of Crowds (long since 
translated into English) has become, in some sort, a 
classic. About ten years ago, however, he began to 
turn his attention to physical science, with the result 
that he entered upon the long course of experimental 
research which is summarized in the following pages. 
This led him to the conclusion — to put the affair in 
its simplest form — that all matter is nidio-active in 
the same manner as uranium, radium, and the other 
so-called radio-active metals, and that this radio- 
activity is but a step in the process by which it 
gradually sinks back into the ether from which it 
was originally formed. To this he has lately added 
the corollary that, in the course of this disintegration, 
* energies of an intensity transcending anything of the 
kind previously observed are very slowly and gradually 
liberated. 

Conclusions so subversive of all that formerly 

passed under the name of scientific teaching could 

hardly be promulgated without causing an uproar, 

and that which followed the first ventilation of them 

xxi . 
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xxn TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

left nothing to be desired on the score of vehemence. 
In France, even more than in Eng>and, it has always 
been considered an impertinence for any one not 
engaged in the tuition of youth to possess original 
ideas on aliy sciet^tif^c subject, and the violence of 
Dr. Le Bon's adversaries was only equalled by the 
volubility with which they contradicted themselves 
and each other. How this storm gradually abated, 
and was succeeded first by impartial consideration 
and then by a pretty general acceptance of his 
theories, he tells us at sufficient length in the 
book itself. But I may perhaps remark here that 
his earliest adherents on the Continent were drawn 
from the ranks of those who — as was my own 
case until some two years ago — had no other ac- 
quaintance with him than through his writings. 

In our own country the same thing occurred on a 
smaller scale and with a difference. No sooner had 
the volume of which this is a translation reached 
England than it was assailed, with more rashness 
than ingenuousness, by two of the younger members 
of the University of Cambridge. As I have dealt 
elsewhere' with the one of them who constituted 
himself the spokesman of the two, there is no occa- 
sion for mc to re-open the polemic; but it may 
be noted that this time Dr. Le Bon's assailants 
admitted that his theory was (to use their own 
words) " in the main ^errect," and contented them- 

' See the Alietueiim of February lyih and 24th, ond of March 3rd, 
loih, I7lh, and 24ih, 1906. 
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translator's preface. XXIU 

selves with challenging the sufficiency of bis- experi- 
ments and the originality of his doctrine. To those 
who have studied without prejudice the controversies 
which have raged round nearly every scientific general- 
ization on its first appearance, this will doubtless 
appear but a premonitory symptom of its universal 
acceptance in the near future. They will be coo- 
firmed in this view by the fact that over 12,000 
copies of this book have been sold in France since 
its publication in June 1905, which, in the present 
state of the book market, may be considered an 
extraordinary event. 

The rendering of the work into English has been 
in a double sense a labour of love, my task having 
been much facilitated by Dr. Le Bon's bold and 
positive style, as well as by his clear and excellent 
French. But, while an author necessarily and justly 
looks upon his translator as a traducer, it is -seldom, 
perhaps, that a translator imbued with the critical 
spirit for long remains satisfied with the literary 
workmanship of his author. I do not venture to 
say, therefore, that there is nothing in these pages 
that would have been better left unsaid, or even 
nothing that could have been more clearly stated. 
What I would recommend to the reader, and 
especially to the expert reader who feels himself 
attracted by them, is to go from their study to the 
original memoirs on which #iey are based, and of 
which a list is appended. He will there find among 
the deviations and slips which usually attend our 



XXIV TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 

Brst falteriag steps on the path to scientific truth 
many, shrewd and pregnant hints that of necessity 
have made their escape in the process of compression 
.into the present volume. 

To Dr. Le Bon's original text I have added a few 
notes, designed for the most part to collate his 
conclusions with the latest researches on their sub- 
ject, and these notes can be distinguished from the 
author's by my initials. 

F. LEGGE. 

RovAL Institution of Great Britain, 
December 1906. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MATTER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This work is devoted to the study of the Evolution 
of Matter — that is to say, of the fundamental coip- 
ponent of things, of the substratum of the worlds 
and of the beings which exist on their surface. 

It represents the synthesis of the experimental 
researches which I have during the last eight years 
published in numerous memoirs. In their result 
they have shown the insufficiency of certain funda- 
mental scientific principles on which rests the edifice 
of our physical and chemical knowledge. 

According to a doctrine which seemed settled for 
ever, and the building up of which has required a 
century of persistent labour, while all things in the 
universe are condemned to perish, two elements 
alone, Matter and Force, escape this fatal law. 
They undergo transformations without ceasing, but 
remain indestructible and consequently immortal. 

The facts brought to light by my researches, as well 
as by those to which they have led, show that, con- 
trary to this belief, matter isjigtfitecnal, and can vanjgti^ 
without return. They likewise prove that the at2m-«' 
the reservoir of a force hitherto unrecognized, although 
it exceeds by its immensity those forces with which we 
are acquainted, and that it may perhaps be the origiil 
of most others, notably of electricity and solar ^eat. 
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Lastly, they reveal that, between the world of the pon- 
derablcandthatoftheimponderable.tillnowconsidered 
widely separate, there exists an intermediate world. 

, For several years I was alone in upholding these 
ideas. Finally, however, their validity has been 
admitted, after numbers of physicists have deter- 
mined in various ways the facts I have pointed out, 
principally those which demonstrate the universalityof 
the dissociation of matter. It was above all the 
discovery of radium, long after my first researches, 
that fixed attention on these questions. 

Let not the reader be alarmed at the boldness 
of some of the views which will be set forth 
herein. They are throughout supported by ex- 
perimental facts. It is with these for guides 
that I have endeavoured to penetrate unknown 
regions, where I had to find my way in thick 
darkness. This darkness does not clear away in a 
day, and for that reason he who tries to mark 
out a new road at the cost of strenuous efforts is 
rarely called to look at the horizon to which it may 
lead. 

It is not without prolonged labour and heavy 
expense that the facts detailed in this volume have 
been established.' If I have not yet obtained the 
suffrages of all the learned, and if I have incensed 

' To make this book easiei lo read, (he expeiimenlt In deloil have 
lieen broiisht It^elher nl the end of ihe volume, lo which ihe/ form a 
second part. All Ihe plate* illuslraling the enperlmenti hkve been 
drawn or photc^raphcil by my devoted assislant, M. F. Michnux. I 
here expte&s my ihaok^ lo him for his daily assistance at my laboratory 
during ihe many years over which my reiearche^ have extended. I also 
owe hearty thanks to my friend E^ S^n^rhal, and ihe eminent 
Professor Dwelshauverj-D^ry, Corresponding Member of the Insliiut, 
who have kindly revised the proofs of Ibis volume. 
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many am6ng them by pointing out the fragility of 
dogmas which once possessed the authority of re- 
vealed truths, at least I have met with some valiant 
champions amongst eminent physicists, and my re- 
searches have been the cause of many others. One 
canhardlyexpectmore,eBpeciallywhen attacking prin- 
ciples some of which were considered unshakeable. 
The great Lamarck uttered no ephemeral truth when 
he said, "Whatever the difficulties in discovering 
new truths, there are still greater ones in getting 
them recognized." 

I should be armed with but scant philosophy 
if I remained surprised at the attacks of several 
physicists, or at the exasperation of a certain number 
of worthy people, and especially at the silence of the 
greater number of the scholars who have utilized my 
experiments. 

Gods and dogmas do not perish in a day. To 
try to provq that the atoms of all bodies, which were 
deemed eternal, are not so, gave a shock to all ) 
received opinions. ^To endeavour to show that ; 
matter, hitherto considered inert, is the reservoir / 
of a colossal energy, the probable source of most of 
the forces of the universe, was bound to shock more 
ideas still.} Demonstrations of this kind touching 
the very roots of our knowledge, and shaking 
scientific edifices centuries old, are generally received 
in anger or in silence till the day when, having been 
made over again in detail by the numerous seekers 
whose attention has been aroused, they become so 
widespread and so commonplace that it is almost 
impossible to point out their first discoverer. 

It matters little, in reality, that he who has sown 
should not reap. It is enough that the harvest 
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grou's. Of all occupations which may take up the 
too brief hours of life, none perhaps is so worthy 
as the search for unknown truths, the opening out 
of new paths in that immense unknown which sur- 
rounds us. 
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BOOK I. 

THE /fEW IDEAS ON MATTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE THEORY. OF INTRA-ATOMIC EKERGY AND OF 
THE PASSING AWAY OF MATTER. 

§ I. The New Ideas on the Dissociation of Mailer. 
The dogma of the indestructibility of matter is one 
of the very few which modern has received from 
ancient science without alteration. From the great 
Roman poet, Lucretius, who made it the fundamental 
element of his philosophical system, down to the 
immortal Lavoisier, who established it on bases 
cons jfle red eternal, this sacred dogma was never 
touched, and no one ever sought to question it. 

We shall see ih the present work how it has been 
attacked. Its fall was prepared by a series of earlier 
discoveries apparently unconnected with it: cathode 
rays, X rays, emissions from radio-active bodies, etc, 
all have furnished the weapons destined to shake it. 
It received a still graver blow as soon as I had proved 
that phenomena at first considered peculiar to certain 
exceptional substances, such as uranium, were to be 
observed in all the substances in nature. 

Facts proving that matter is capable of a 

dissociation fitted to lead it into forms in which 

it loses all its material qualities are now very 

5 
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numerous. Among the most important I must note 
the emission by all bodies of particles endowed with 
immense speed, capable of making the air a con^ 
ductor of electricity, of passing through obstacles, 
and of being thrown out of their course by a magnetic 
field. None of the forces at present known being 
able to produce such effects, particularly the emission 
of particles with a speed almost equalling that of 
light, it was evident that we here found ourselves 
in presence of absolutely unknown facts. Several 
theories were put forth in explanation of them. One 
only — that of the dissociation of atoms, which I 
advanced at the commencement of these researches 
— has resisted all criticism, and on this account is 
now almost universally adopted. 

It is 'now several years since I proved by experi- 
ment for the first time that the phenomena observed 
in substances termed radio-active — such as uranium, 
the only substance of that kind then known — could 
be observed in all substances in Nature, and could 
only be explained by the dissociation of their atpms. 

The aptitude of matter to disaggregate by emitting 
effluves* of particles analogous to thdse of the cathode 
rays, having a speed of the same order as light, and 
capable of passing through material substances, is 
universal. The action of light on any substance, a 
lighted lamp, chemical reactions of very different 
kinds, an electric discharge, etc., cause these efBuves 
to appear. Substances termed radio-active, such as 
uranium or radium, simply present in a high degree a 
phenomenon which all matter possesses to some extent. 

When I formulated for the first time this general- 

' No exact equivalent for this word can be found in English, and I 
have tbeiefore reiftioed it lhiougbouL~F. L. 
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izatioQ, though it was supported by very precise 
experiments, it attracted hardly any attention. In 
the whole world one physicist, the learned Professor 
de Heen, alone grasped its import and adopted 
it after having verified its perfect correctness. But 
the experiments being too convincing to permit of 
long challenge, the doctrine of the universal dissocia- 
tion of matter has at last' triumphed. The atmo- 
sphere is now cleared, and few physicists deny that 
this dissociation of matter — this_rad i o ■ a c ti vit y as it is 
now called — fs a universal phenomenon as widely 
spread throughout tfie universe as heat or light. 
Radio-activity is now discovered in nearly every- 
thing; and in a recent paper Professor J. J. Thomson 
has demonstrated its existence in most substances — 
water, sand, clay, brick, etc. 

What becomes of matter when it dissociates ? 
Can it be supposed that when atoms disaggregate 
they only divide into smaller parts, and thus form a 
simple dust of atoms ? We shall see that nothing of S 
'+■ the sort takes place, and that matter which dis- / 
sociates de materializes itself by passing through f 
successive phases which gradually deprive it of its 
material qualities until it finally returns to the im- / 
ponderable ether whence it seems to have issued. j 

The fact once recognized that atoms can dissociate, 
the question arose as to whence they obtained the 
immense quantity of energy necessary to launch into 
space particles with a speed of the same order as 
light. 

The explanation in reality was simple enough, 
since it is enough to verify, as I have endeavoured 
to show, that, far from being an inert thing 
only capable of giving up the energy artificially 

D,9,-7«ibyG00glt' 
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supplied to it, matter is an enormous reservoir of 
energy — intra-atomic energy. 

But such a doctrine assailed too many fundamental 
scientific principles established for centuries to be 
at once admitted, and before accepting it various 
hypotheses were successively proposed. Accustomed 
to regard the rigid principles of thermodynamics 
as absolute truths, and persuaded that an isolated 
material system could possess no other energy 
than that supplied from without, the majority 
of physicists long persisted, and some still persist, in 
seeking outside it the sources of the energy mani- 
fested during the dissocialtion of matter. Naturally, 
they failed to discover it, since it is within, and not 
without, matter itself. 

The reality of this new form of energy, of this 
intra-atomic energy of which I have unceasingly 
asserted the existence from the commencement 
of my researches, is in no way based on theory, but 
on experimental facts. Though hitherto unknown, 
it is the most powerful of known forces, and probably, 
in my opinion, the origin of most others. Its existence, 
so much contested at first, is more and more generally 
accepted at the present time. 

From the experimental researches which I have 
detailed in various memoirs and which will be 
summarized in this work, the following propositions 
are drawn : — 

1. Matter, hitherto deemed indestructible, vanishes 
slowly by the contiituous dissociation of its component 
atoms. 

2. The products of the dematerializalion of matter 
constitute substances placed by their properties between 
ponderable bodies and tlu imponderable ether — that is to say, 

D,9,-7«ibyG00^lt' 
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between two worlds hitherto considered as widely 
separate. 

3. Matter, formerly regarded as inert and only able 
to give back the energy originally supplied to it, is, on the 
other hand, a colossal reservoir of energy — intra-atomic 
energy — which it can expend without borrowing anything 
from without. 

4. It is from the intra-atomic energy manifested during \ 
the dissociation of matter that most of the forces in the \ 
universe are derived, and notably electricity and solar J 
heat. 

5. Force and matter are two different forms of one \ 
and the same thing. Matter represents a stable form \ 
of intra-atomic energy; heat, light, electricity, etc., \ 
represent instable forms of it. 

6. By the dissociation of atoms — that is to say, Iry the de- 
materialization of matter, the stable form of energy termed 
matter is simply changed into those unstable forms known 
by the names of electricity, light, heat, etc. 

7. The law of evolution applicable to living beings is 
also applicable to simple bodies ; chemical species are no 
more invariable than are living species. 

For the examination of these several propositions a 
large part of this work will be reserved. Let us in this 
chapter take them as proved and seek at once the 
changes they bring about in our general conception of 
the mechanism of the universe. The reader will thus 
appreciate the interest presented by the problems to 
which this volume is devoted. 

§ 2. Mailer and Force. 

The problem of the nature of matter and of force 
is one of those which have most exercised the 
sagacity of scholars and philosophers. Its complete 

D,9,-7«ibyG00^lt' 
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solution has always escaped us because it reaUy implies 

the knowledge, still inaccessible, of the First Cause 

of things. The researches I shall set forth cannot 

therefore allow us to completely solve this great 

question. They lead, however, to a conception of 

matter and energy far different from that in vogue at 

the present day. 

^ When we study the structure of the atom, we shall 

< arrive at the conclusion that it is an immense 

reservoir of energy solely constituted by a system 

of imponderable elements maintained in equilibrium 

, by the rotations, attractions and repulsions of its 

r component parts. From this equilibrium result the 

material properties of bodies such as weight, form, 

and apparent permanence. Matter also represents 

movement, but the movements of its component 

elements are confined within a very restricted space. 

This conception leads us to view matter as a 
variety of energy. To the known forms of energy— 
T heat, light, etc. — there must be added another— 
matter, or intra-atomic energy. It is characterized 
by its colossal greatness and its considerable ac- 
cumulation within very feeble volume. 

It follows from the preceding statements that by 
the dissocialion of atoms, one is simply giving to the 
variety of energy called matter a different form — such 
as, for example, electricity or light. 

We will endeavour to give an account of the forms 
under which intra-atomic energy may be condensed 
within the atom, but the existence of the fact itself 
has a far greater importance than the theories it 
gives rise to. Without pretending to give the defini- 
tion so vainly sought for of energy, we will content 
ourselves with stating that all phenomenality is 

D,9,-7s<ibyG<:)o^lt' 
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nothing but a transformation of equilibrium. When 
the transformations of equilibrium are rapid, we call 
them electricity, heat, light, etc.; when the changes 
of equilibrium are slower, we give them the name of 
matter. To go beyond this we must wander into 
the region of hypothesis and admit, as do several 
physicists, that the elements of which the aggregate 
is represented by forces in equilibrium, are consti- 
tuted by vortices formed in the midst of ether. 
These vortices possess an individuality, formerly 
supposed to be eternal, but which we know now 
to be but ephemeral. The individuality disappears, 
and the vortex dissolves in the ether as soon as the 
forces which maintain its existence cease to act. 

The equilibria of these elements of which the 
aggregate constitutes an atom, may be compared 
to those which keep the planets in their orbits. 
So soon as they are disturbed, considerable energies 
manifest themselves, as they would were the earth 
or any other planet stayed in its course. 

Such disturbances in planetary systems may be 
realized, either without apparent reason, as in very 
radio-active bodies when, for divers reasons, they 
have reached a certain degree of instability, or arti- 
ficially, as in ordinary bodies when brought under 
the influence of various excitants — heat, light, etc. 
These excitants act in such cases like the spark on a 
mass of powder — that is to say, by freeing quantities 
of energy greatly in excess of the very slight cause 
which has determined their liberation. And as 
the energy condensed in the atom is immense in 
quantity, it results from this that to an extremely 
slight loss in matter there corresponds the creation of 
an enormous quantity of energy. 
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From this standpoint we may say of the various 

forms of energy resulting from the dissociation of 

T material elements, such as heat, electricity, light, 

etc., that they represent the last stages of matter 

before its disappearance into the ether. 

If, extending these ideas, we wish to apply 
them to the differences presented by the various 
simple bodies studied in chemistry, we should say 
that one simple body only diflers from another by 
containing more or less intra-atomic energy. If we 
could deprive any element of a sufficient quantity of 
the energy it contains, we should succeed in com- 
pletely transforming it. 

As to the necessarily hypothetical origin of the 
energies condensed within the atom, we will seek for 
it in a phenomenon analogous to that invoked by 
astronomers to explain the formation of the sun, and 
of the energies it stores up. To their minds this 
formation is the necessary consequence of the con- 
densation of the primitive nebula. If this theory be 
valid for the solar system, an analogous explanation 
is equally so for the atom. 

The conceptions thus shortly summed up in no 
way seek to deny the existence of matter, as 
metaphysics has sometimes attempted to do. They 
simply clear away the classical duality of matter and 
energy. These are two identical things under 
different aspects. There is no separation between 
matter and energy, since matter is simply a stable 
form of energy and nothing else. 

It would, no doubt, be possible for a higher in- 
telligence to conceive energy without substance, for 
there is nothing to prove that it necessarily requires 
a support; but such a conception cannot be attained 

n,;,— ii,Gl.H)'.^lc 
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by US. We can only understand things by fitting , 
them into the common frame of our thoughts. 
The essence of energy being unknown, we are 
compelled to materialize it in order to enable us 
to reason thereon. We thus arrive — but only for 
the purposes of demonstration — at the following 
definitions: — Ether and matter- represent entities of 
the same order. The various forms of energy : 
electricity, heat, light, matter, etc., are its manifesta- 
tions. They only difler in the nature and the stability 
of the equilibria formed in the bosom of the ether. 
It is by those manifestations that the universe is 
known to us. 

More than one physicist, the illustrious Faraday 
especially, has endeavoured to clear away the duality . 
existing between matter and energy. Some philo- 
sophers formerly made the same attempt, by pointing 
out that matter was only brought home to us by the 
intermediary of forces acting on our senses. But all 
arguments of this order were considered, and rightly, 
as having a purely metaphysical bearing. It was 
objected to tbem that it had never been possible 
to transform matter into energy, and that this latter 
was necessary to animate the former. Scientific 
principles, considered assured, taught that Nature 
was a kind of inert reservoir incapable of possessing 
any energy save that previously transmitted to it. It 
could no more create it than a reservoir can create 
the liquid it holds. Everything seemed then to point 
out that Nature and Energy were irreducible things, 
as independent one of the other as weight is of 
colour. It was therefore not without reason that 
they were taken as belonging to two very different 
worlds. 

D,9,-7«ibyG00^lt' 
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There was, no doubt, some temerity in taking up 
anew a question seemingly abandoned for ever. I 
have only done so because my discovery of the 
universal dissociation of matter taught me that the 
atoms of all substances can disappear without return 
by being transformed into energy. The transforma- 
tion of matter into energy being thus demonstrated, 
it follows that the ancient duality of Force and 
Matter must disappear. 

§ 3. Consequences of this Principle of the Vanishing 
of Matter. 

The &ct5 summed up in the preceding pages show 
that matter is not eternal, that it constitutes an 
enormous reservoir of forces, and that it disappears 
by transforming itself into other forms of energy 
before returning to what is, for us, nothingness. 

It can therefore be said that if matter cannot be 
created, at least can it be destroyed without return. 
For the classical adage: "Nothing is created, nothing 
is lost,"' must be substituted the following: — Nothing 
is created, but everything is lost. The elements of a 
substance which is burned or sought to be annihi- 
lated by any other means are transformed, but they 
are not lost, for the balance affords proof that their 
weight has not varied. The elements of atoms 
which are dissociated, on the contrary, are irrevocably 
destroyed. They lose every quality of matter, in- 
cluding the most fundamental of them all — weight. 
The balance no longer detects them. Nothing can 
recall them to the state of, matter. They have 
vanished in the immensity of the ether which fills 
space, and they no longer form part of our universe. 
' AUfibnted to LiToU«r.~F. L. 
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The theoretical importance of these principles is 
' considerable. At the time when the ideas I am 
upholding were not yet defensible, several schoJars 
took pains to point out how far the time- 
honoured doctrine of the everlasting nature of matter 
constituted a necessary foundation for science. Thus, 
for instance, Herbert Spencer in one of the chapters 
of First Principles,^ headed " Indestructibility of 
Matter," which he makes one of the pillars of his 
system, declares that, " Could it be shown, or could 
it with reason be supposed, that Matter, either in its 
aggregates or in its units, ever becomes non-existent, 
it would be needful either to ascertain under what 
conditions it becomes non-existent, or else to confess 
that true Science and Philosophy are impossible." 
This assertion certainly seems too far-reaching. 
Philosophy has never found any difficulty in adapting 
itself to new scientific discoveries. It follows, but 
does not precede them. 

It is not only philosophers who declare the im- 
possibility of assaihng the dogma of the indestructi- 
bility of matter. But a few years ago the learned 
chemist Naquet, then Professor at the Faculty de 
M6decine of Paris, wrote — " We have never seen the 
ponderable return to the imponderable. In fact, the 
whole science of chemistry is based on the law that 
such a change does not occur; for, did it do so, good- 
bye to the equations of chemistry !" 

Evidently, if the transformation of the ponderable 
into the imponderable were rapid, not only must we 
give up the equations of chemistry, but also those 
of mechanics. However, from the practical point of 
view, none of these equations are yet in danger, for 
> Sixth ed. {1900), Put 11., chap, iv., p. 133.— F. I. 

D,9,-7«ibyG00^lt' 
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the destruction of matter takes place so slowly that 
it is not perceptible with the means of observation 
formerly employed. Losses in weight under the 
hundredth part of a milligramme being imperceptible 
by the balance, chemists need not take them into 
account. The practical interest of the doctrine of 
the vanishing of matter, by reason of its transfor- 
mation into energy, will only appear when means 
are found of accomplishing with ease the rapid dis- 
sociation of substances. When that occurs, an 
almost unlimited source of energy will be at man's 
disposal gratis, and the face of the world will be 
changed. But we have not yet reached this point. 

At the present time, all these questions have only 
a purely scientific interest, and are for the time as 
much lacking practical application as was electricity 
in the time of Volta. But this scientific interest is 
considerable, for these new notions prove that the 
only elements to which science has conceded duration ■ 
and fixity are, in reality, neither fixed nor durable. 

Everybody knows that it is easy to deprive matter 
of all its attributes, save one. Solidity, shape, colour, 
chemical properties easily disappear. The very 
hardest body can be transformed into an invisible 
vapour. But, in spite of every one of these changes, 
the mass of the body as measured by its weight 
remains invariable, and always reappears. This in- 
variability constituted the one fixed point in the 
mobile ocean of phenomena. It enabled the 
chemist, as well as the- physicist, to follow matter 
through its perpetual transformations, and this is 
why they considered it as something mobile but 
eternal. 

It is to this fundamental property of the invari- 
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ability of the mass that we had always to come back. 

Philosophers and scholars long ago gave up seeking 

an exact definition of matter. The invariability of 

the mass of a given quantity of substance — that is to 

say, its coefficient of inertia measured by its weight, 

remained the sole irreducible characteristic of matter. 

Outside this essential notion, all we could say of 

instituted the mysterious and 

whereof the worlds and the 

m were formed. 

id, therefore, the indestructi- 

ine recognizes throughout the 

ng the only characteristic by 

wn conception can be grasped, 

sarily became preponderant. 

;hemistry and mechanics have 

notion, however, it became 
cond. As matter seemed in* 
quitting the state of repose, 
various causes, of unknown 
the term forces, to animate it. 
ra! which it formerly clearly 
:h other, but the advance in 
them into one great entity, 
privilege of immortality was 

it, on the ruins of former 
century of persistent efforts, 
vereign powers which seemed 
; fundamental woof of things, 
ite it. With the equations* 
lern science thought it could 
In its learned formulas all the 
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secrets of the universe were enclosed. The divinities 
of old time were replaced by ingenious systems of 
dilTerential equations. 

These fundamental dogmas, the bases of modern 
science, the researches detailed in this work tend to 
destroy. If the principle of the conservation of 
energy — which, by-the-by, is simply a bold general- 
ization of experiments made in very simple cases — ■ 
likewise succumbs to the blows which are already 
attacking it, the conclusion must be arrived at that 
nothing in the world is eternal. The great divinities 
of science would also be condemned to submit to that 
invariable cycle which rules all things — birth, growth, 
decline, and death. 

But if the present researches shake the very 
foundations of our knowledge, and in consequence 
otrr entire conception of the universe, they are far 
from revealing to us the secrets of this universe. 
They show us that the physical world, which 
appeared to us something very simple, governed by a 
small number of elementary laws, is, on the contrary, 
terribly compUx. Notwithstanding their infinite 
smallness, the atoms of all substances — those, for 
example, of the paper on which these lines are 
written — now appear as true planetary systems, guided 
in their headlong speed by formidable forces of the 
laws of which we are totally ignorant. 

The new routes which recent researches open out 
to the investigations of inquirers are yet hardly 
traced. It is already much to know that they exist, 
and that science has before it a marvellous world to 
fexplore. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE DISSOCIATION 
OF MATTER AND OF INTRA-ATOMIC ENERGY. 

What brought into prominence the facts and prin- 
ciples summarized in the preceding chapter which 
will be unfolded in this work? This I will now 
proceed to show. The genesis of a discovery is 
rarely spontaneous. It only appears so because the 
difRculties and the hesitations which most often 
surround its inception are generally unnoticed. 

The public troubles itself very little with the way 
in which inventions are made, but psychologists will 
certainly be interested by certain sides of the follow- 
ing account.' In fact, they will find therein valuable 
documents on the birth of beliefs, on the part 
played, even in laboratories, by suggestions and 
illusions, and finally on the preponderant influence 
of prestige considered as a principal element of 
demonstration. 

My researches preceded, in their beginning, all 
those carried out on the same lines. It was, in fact, 
in 1896 that I caused to be pubhshed in the Comptts 
Rendus de I'Academie des Sciences, solely for the 
purpose of establishing priority, a short notice 
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summing up the researches I had been making for two 
years, whence it resulted that hght falling on bodies 
produced radiations capable of* passing through 
material substances. Unable to identify these radia- 
tions with anything known, I pointed out in the 
same note that they must probably constitute some 
unknown force — an assertion to which I have often 
returned. (, To give it a name I called this radiation 
black light (lumiere noire). ~] 

At the commencement of my experiments I per- 
force confused dissimilar things which I had to 
separate one after the other. In the action of light 
falling on the surface of a body there can be observed, 
in fact, two very distinct orders of phenomena: — 

r. Radiations of the same family as the cathode 
rays. They are incapable of refraction or of polariza- 
tion, and have no kinship with light. These are the 
radiations which the so-called radio-active substances, 
such as uranium, constantly emit abundantly and 
ordinary substances freely. 

2. Infra-red radiations of great wave-length which, 
contrary to all that has hitherto been taught, pass 
through black paper, ebonite, wood, stone, and, in 
fact, most non-conducting substances. They are 
naturally capable of refraction and polarization. 

It was not very easy to dissociate these various 
elements at a time when no one supposed that a 
large number of bodies, considered absolutely opaque, 
were, on the contrary, very transparent to the in- 
visible infra-red light, and when the announcement 
of the experiment of photographing a house in two 
minutes and in the dark-room through an opaque 
body would have been deemed absurd. 

Without losing sight of the study of metallic 
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radiations, I gave up some time to the examination 
of the properties of the infra-red.' This examination 
led me to the discovery of invisible luminescence, a 
phenomenon which had never been suspected, and 
enabled me to photograph objects kept in darkness 
for eighteen months after they had seen the light, 

These researches terminated, I was able to proceed 
with the study of metallic radiations. 

It was at the commencement of the year 1897 that 
I announced in a note published in the Comptes 
Rendus de I'Acaddmie des Sciences, that all bodies 
struck by light emitted radiations capable of render- 
ing air a conductor of electricity.* 

A few weeks later I gave, also in the Comptes 
Rendus, details of quantitative experiments serving 
to confirm the above, and I pointed out the analogy 
of the radiations emitted by all bodies under the 
action of light with the radiations of the cathode 
ray family, an analogy which no one till then had 
suspected. 

It was at the same period that M. Becquerel 
published his first researches. Taking up the 
forgotten experiments of Niepce de Saint-Victor, and 
employing, like him, salts of uranium, he showed, as 
the latter had already done, that these salts emitted, 

' In order nol to confuse things which ilifler, I have reseived Ihe 
letm lumiirt tvirt for these iidiaiions. They will be examined in 
another volume devoied to the study at energy. Their pr[>perties 
differ consideiilily ham Ihose of ordinary light, not only by Iheit 
inoisilnlily, an unimporiant character! si Ic due solely to the slruciute af 
the eye, bat by absolutely special properlies-~lhat, for instance, of 
passing through a great number of opaque bodies and of acting in an 
exactly contrary direction 10 other radiations of the spectrum. 

* Thii property is still the most fundamental characteristic of radio- 
active bodies. It was by working from this only that radium and 
poloniiiin we>e isolated. 
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in darkness, radiations able to act on photographic 
plates. Carrying this experiment farther than his 
predecessor, he established the fact that the emission 
seemed to persist indefinitely. 

Of what did these radiations consist? Still under 
the influence of the ideas of Niepce de Saint-Victor, 
M. Becquerel thought at first that it was a question 
of what Niepce termed "stored-up light" (lumiire 
emtnagasinee) — that is to say, a kind of invisible 
phosphorescence, and, to prove it, he started experi- 
ments described at length in the Compies Rcndus de 
I'Academie des Sciences, which induced him to think 
that the radiations emitted by uranium were 
refracted, reflected, and polarized. 

This point was fundamental. If the emissions of 
uranium could be refracted and polarized, it was 
evidently a question of radiations identical with light 
and simply forming a kind of invisible phos- 
phorescence. If this refraction and polarization 
had no existence, it was a question of something 
totally different and quite unknown. 

Not b^ng able to fit in M. Becqnerel's experiments 
with my own, I repeated them with different ap- 
paratus, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
radiations of uranium were not in anyway polarized. 
It followed then that we had before us not any form 
of light, but an absolutely new thing, constituting, as 
I had asserted at the beginning of my researches, a 
new force: "The properties of uranium were there- 
fore only a particular case of a very general law." It 
is with this last conclusion that I terminated one of 
my notes in the Comptes limdus de I'Academie des 
Scieiices of 1897. 

For nearly three years I was absolutely alone in 
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maintaining that the radiations of uranium could 
not be polarized. It was" only after the experiments 
of the American physicist, Rulherford,' that M. 
Becquerel finally recognized that he had been mis- 
taken. 

It will be considered, I think, very curious and one 

Affaratti! imp'uyed in tSgj 
by Gustavi Lt Ban lo demeii- 
llralt, by ike abitnce ef polar- 
ita/ien, that lk$ radialiims 
tniilled by sails af uranium 
are ilBl iHvisib.'e li^ht. 

One of these is the classic 
method oF plates of touccnaline 
with crossed nxes, and ii too 
well known for any desctiplion 
of it lo be fiivcn here. It only 

diffei* Trom Ihe one with TlC- >. 

which M. Eecquerel thought 
he bad demonstrated Ihe po- 
lariialion of the utaaiun rayi, 
in having Ihe tourmalines 
flamed in a thick sllip of 
inetai %o as to precent the 
uranium emanation from f^iir^; 
round them. The second ap- 
paratus was contrived by me 
for the purpose of vcrifjing 
Ihe negative results obl.ii.ieJ 
1>y means of the tourmalines. VlG. a. 

It is composed of a strip of 

mctat in which very line lines have been cut and covered over with 
Iceland spat. If this be interposed l«lu-cen a source of visible or 
iDvisihle light and a photographic plate, we obtain, through the double 
refraction, a duplication oF the lines which indicates the potaiiiation of 
the emerging rays. This duplication is very clearly seen in the photo- 
graph of the apparatus here reproduced, which has been taken in 
ordinary light. 

' ProfeMOt Rutherford is a Canadian, and holds the Macdonald 
chair of Fhybics at McGill Uaiveitily, Montreal.— F. L. 
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of the most instructive chapters in the history of 
science that for three years not one single physicist 
was to be met with in the whole world who thought 
of repeating — though they were extraordinarily simple 
— the experiments of M, Becquerel on the refraction, 
reflection, and polarization of the uranium rays. On 
the contrary, the most eminent published ingenious 
theories to explain this very refraction, reflection, 
and polarization. 

It was a new version of the story of the child with 
the golden tooth on which the scholars of the day 
wrote important treatises, till one day it occurred to 
a sceptic to go to see if the said child was really 
born with a golden tooth. It will be difficult, after 
such an example, to deny that, in scientific matters, 
prestige forms the essential element in conviction. 
We must therefore not scoff too much at those in 
the Middle Ages who knew no other sources of 
demonstration than the statements of Aristotle. 

Leaving to its fate the doctrine which for several 
years I alone upheld, I continued my researches, 
enlarged the circle of my investigations, and showed 
that similar radiations arise, not only under the action 
of light, but also under very varying influences, 
chemical reaction especially. It became therefore 
more and more evident that the radiations of uranium 
were only, as I said from the very first, a particular 
case of a very general law. 

This general law, which I have not ceased to 
study, is as follows: — Under divers influences, light, 
chemical reaction, electric action, and often even, 
spontaneously, the atoms of simple bodies, as well 
as those of compound bodies, dissociate and emit 
effluves of the same family as the cathode rays. 
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This generalization is at the present day almost 
universally admitted, but the preceding statement of 
facts shows that it needed some courage to formulate 
it for the fi^t time. Who could have supposed any 
relationship between the radiations of uranium and 
any effluves whatever, cathodic or otherwise, since 
nearly all physicists then admitted, on M. Becquerel's 
authority, the polarization and the refraction of these 
rays? 

When the question as to polarization was definitely 
settled, it took but little time to establish the correct- 
ness of the facts stated by me. But it was only after 
the German physicists, Giesel, Meyer, and Schweidter, 
discovered, in 1899, that the emissions of radio- 
active bodies were, like the cathode rays, capable of 
deviation by a magnet, that the idea of a probable 
anaiogy between all these phenomena began to 
spread. Several physicists then took up this study, 
the importance of which increased day by day. 
New facts arose on all sides, and the discovery 
of radium by Curie gave a great impetus to these 
researches. 

M. de Heen, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Li^ge, and Director of the celebrated Institute of 
Physics in that town, was the first to accept in its 
entirety the generalization I had endeavoured to 
establish. Having taken up and developed my ex- 
periments, he declared in one of his papers that in 
point of importance they were on a par with the 
discovery of the X rays. They were the origin of 
numerous researches on his part, \\'hich led to 
remarkable results. The movement once started, 
it bad to be followed up. On all sides radio- 
activity was sought for, and it was discovered 
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everywhere. The spontaneous emission is often 
very weak, but becomes considerable in substances 
placed under the influence of various excitants — light, 
heat, etc. All physicists are now agreed in classing 
in the same family the cathode rays and the emissions 
from uranium, radium, and bodies dissociated by 
light, heat, and the like. 

If, notwithstanding my assertions and my experi- 
ments, these analogies were not at once accepted, it 
is because the generalization of phenomena is at 
times much more difficult to discover than the facts 
from which this generalization flows. It is, however, 
from these generalizations that scientific progress is 
derived. " Every great advance in the sciences," 
said the philosopher Jevons, "consists of a vast 
generalization revealing deep and subtle analogies." 

The generality of the phenomenon of the dissocia- 
tion of matter would have been noticed much sooner 
if a number of known facts had been closely 
examined, but this was not done. These facts, 
besides, were spread over very different chapters of 
physics. For example, the loss of electricity occa- 
sioned by ultra-violet light had long been known, 
but one little thought of connecting the fact with the 
cathode rays. More than fifty years ago Niepce 
de Saint-Victor saw that, in the dark, salts of 
uranium caused photographic impressions for several 
months; but as this phenomenon did not seem to be 
connected with any known fact, it was put on one 
side. For a hundred years the gases of flames had 
been observed to discharge electrified bodies without 
any one attempting to examine the cause of this 
phenomenon. The loss of electric .charges through 
the influence of light had been pointed out several 
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years before, but it was regarded as a fact peculiar to 
a few metals, without any suspicion of how general 
and important it was.^ 

All these phenomena and many others, such as 
electricity and solar heat, are very dissimilar in 
appearance, but are the consequences of the same 
fact — namely, the dissociation of matter. The 
common link which connects them appeared clearly 
directly we established that the dissociation of matter 
and the forms of energy which result from it are to 
be ranked among the most widely spread natural 
phenomena. 

The establishment of the fact of the dissociation of 
matter has allowed us to penetrate into an unknown 
world ruled by new forces, where matter, losing its 
properties as matter, becomes imponderable in the 
balance of the chemist, passes without difficulty 
through obstacles, and possesses a whole series of 
unforeseen properties. 

I have had the satisfaction of seeing, while still 
alive, the recognition of the facts on which I 
based the theories which follow. For a long time I 
had given up all such hope, and more than once had 
thought of abandoning my researches. They had, in 
fact, been rather badly received in France. Several 
of the notes sent by me to the Academy of Sciences 
provoked absolute storms. The majority of the 
members of the Section of Physics energetically pro- 

> ll is precisely in the interprelation of these eaily facts, which no 
one hid ever thought of ccinneclinf; with ndio-aclive phenomena, (hat 
■he diHiciilly lay. This is what Mr. VVhelham has entirely failed to 
grasp in his review of this work puWisheJ in Naliirt. The peiusol 
of the volume In wliich this specialist has endeavoured to populatiie 
the researches on railio-aclivity will stiij.v, moreover, that he has 
tailed lo compiehead theie pheaomena. 
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tested, and the scientific press joined in the chorus. 
We are so hierarchized, so hypnotized and tamed by 
our ofBcial teaching, that the expression of in- 
dependent ideas seems intolerable. To-day, when my 
ideas have slowly filtered into the minds of physicists, 
it would be ungracious to complain of their criticisms 
or the silence of most of them towards me. Sufficient 
for me is it that they have been able to avail them- 
selves of my researches. The book of nature is a 
romance of such passionate interest that the pleasure 
of spelling out a few pages repays one for the trouble 
this short decipherment often demands. I should 
certainly not have devoted over eight years to these 
very costly experiments had I not at once grasped 
their immense philosophical interest and the profound 
perturbation they would Bnally cause to the funda- 
mental theories of science. 

With the discovery of the universal dissociation 
of matter is linked that of intra-atomic energy, by 
which I have succeeded in explaining the radio- 
active phenomena. The second was the consequence 
of the first-named discovery. 

The discovery of intra-atomic energy cannot, how- 
ever, be quite assimilated to that of the universality 
of the dissociation of matter. This universal dissocia- 
tion is a fact, the existence of intra-atomic energy is 
only an interpretation. This interpretation, besides, 
was necessary, for, ■ after having tried several 
hypotheses to explain the radio-active phenomena, 
nearly all physicists have finally fallen in with 
the explanation I proposed when I announced that 
science was face to face with a new force hitherto 
entirely unknown. 

It may interest the reader to know how the 
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researches which have thus been briefly recorded 
were received in various countries. 

It was especially abroad that they created a deep 
impression. In France, they met with a hostility 
which was not, however, unanimous, as wili be seen 
by this extract from a study published by M. Dastre, 
Professor at the Sorbonne and a member of the 
Institut :— 

" In the course of five years a fairly long journey has been 
covered on the road towards the generahzation of the fact of 
radio-act ivily. Starting with the idea of a property specific to 
uranium, we have reached the supposition ofa well-nigh universal 
natural phenomenon. 

" It is right ta recall that tliis result was predicted with 
prophetic perspicacity by Gusiave Le Bon. From the outset 
this scholar endeavoured to show that the action of light, 
certain chemical reactions, and lastly the action of electricity, 
call forth the manifest.ntion of this particular mode of energy. 
, . . Far from being rare, the production of these rays i 
ceasing. Not a sunbeam falls on a metallic surface, not an electric 
spark flashes, not a discharge lakes place, not a single body be- 
comes incandescent, without the appearance of a pure or trans- 
formed cathode my. To Custave Le Bon must be ascribed the 
merit of having perceived from the first the great generality ol 
this phenomenon. Even though he has used the erroneous 
term of LumQre noire, he has none the less grasped the 
universality and the principal features of this product. He has 
above all set the phenomenon in its proper place by transferring 
it from the closet of the physicist into the grand laboratory of 
nature." {Revue des Deux Mcndei, 1901,) 

In one of the annual reviews on physical studies 
which he publishes annually, Professor Lucien 
Poincar^ has very clearly summarized my researches 
in the following lines: — 

" M. Custave Le Bon, to whom we owe numerous publications 
relating to the phenomena of the emission by matter of various 
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radintions, and who was certainly one of the first to thinJ: 
that radio-aciivity is a general phenomenon of nature, supposes 
that under very diflferent influences, light, chemical action, 
electrical action, and often even, spontaneously, the atoms of 
simple bodies dissociate <ind emit effluves of the same 
family as the cathode and X rays; but all these manifestations 
would be particular aspects of an entirely new form of energy, 
quite distinct from electrical energy, and as widely spread 
thiDughout nature as heal. M. de Heen adopts similar ideas." 
{Revue Ciniralt des Sciences, January 1903.) 

I have only one fragment of a phrase to correct 
in the above lines. The eminent scholar says that 
I was " one of the first " to show that radio-activity 
is a universal phenomenon. This should read 
"the first." It sufBces to turn to the texts and to 
their dates of publication to be convinced of this fact.^ 

It is natural enough that one should not be a 
prophet in one's own country. It is sufficient to 
be a little of one elsewhere. The importance of the 
results brought to light by my researches was very 
quickly understood abroad. Out of the different 
studies they called forth, I shall confine myself to 
reproducing a few fragments. 

The first is a portion of the preamble to four 
articles devoted to my experiments in the English 
Mechanic : — * 



' My liist memoir on the radio-acliviiy of all bodies under the action 
of light appeared in the A'etnie Scienli/ftie of May 1897. The one 
on radio-acUviiy by chemical reaction in Apiil 1900. The memoir 
dcmonstmine the spontaneous radio-activity of primary bodiei appeared 
— in the same review— in Novemlier igoa. The first experiments 
hy means of which physicists sought to prore that radio>aciivily could 
be detected in substances olhcr than uranium, tlioilum, and radium 
weie published by Sliull, McLennan, Burton, etc., only between June 
and August 1903. 

> T)>e iisues from January lo April 1903. 
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"During six years dusLive Le Bon has continued his re- 
searches on certain radiations which he at first termed Lumiin 
noire, ' He scandiiliied orthodox physicists by his audacious 
assertion Ihnt there exittted something which had been quite 
unknown. However, hjs experiments decided other searchers 
to verify his assertions, and many unforeseen facts were dis- 
covered, Rutherford in America, Nodon in France, dc Heen 
in Belgium, Lenard in Austria, Elster and Geitel in Switzerland 
have successfully followed in the lines of Gustave Le Bon. 
Summing up to-day the experiments made by him for the last 
lix years, Gustave Le Bon shows that he h^s discovered a new 
force in nature which manifests itself in all bodies. His experi- 
ments cast a vivid light on such mysterious subjects as the 
X rays, radio-activity, electrical dispersion, the action of ultra- 
violet light, etc. Classical books are silent on all these subjects, 
and the most eminent electricians know not how to explain 
these phenomena." 

The second of the articles to which I have above 
alluded is one in The Academy of the 6th December, 
1902, under this heading : " A New Form of 
Energy": — 

"Hardly anything is more marked than the way in which 
the ideas of men of science with regard to force and matter 
have completely changed during the last ten years. . . . The 
atomic theory that evary scrap of matter could be divided 
in the last resort into atoms each in itself indivisible and com- 
bining among themselves only in fixed proportions, was then a 
law of scientific faith, and led to pronouncements tike those of 
a late President of the Chemical Society, who informed his 
hearers in his annual allocution that the age of discovery in 
chemistry was closed, and that henceforth we had better devote 
ourselves to a thorough classification of chemical phenomena. 
But this prediction . . . was no sooner uttered than it was 
falsified. There came before us Mr. (not then Sir William) 
Crookes' discovery of what he called 'radiant matter,' . . . 
then Rdntgen's rays . . . until now M. Gust&ve Le Bon . . . 
assures us that these new ideas are not several things but one 
thing, and that they all of them point 'o a form of matter 
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spread throughout the world indeed, but so inconceivably 
minute that it becomes not matter but force. , , , The con- 
sequences of the final acceptance of [M. Le Bon's] theory are 
fairly enormous. ... As for chemistry, the whole fabric will be 
demolished at a blow ; and we sh.ill have a tabula rasa on 
which we may write an entirely new system wherein matter will 
pass through matter, and ' elements ' will be shown to be only 
differing forms of the same substance. But even this will be 
nothing compared with the results which will follow the bridging 
of the space between the material and the immaterial which 
M. Le Bon anticipates as the result of his discoveries, and 
which Sir William Crookes seems t» have foreshadowed in his 
address to the Royal Society upon Its late reception of the 
Prince of Wales." 



I will add to these quotations a passage from 
the divers articles which M. de Heen, Professor 
of Physics at the University of Li^ge, has kindly 
devoted to my researches:^ 

"The resounding effect produced in the world by the dis- 
covery of the X rays is well known, a discovery which was 
immediately followed by one more modest in appearance, but 
perhaps more important in reality— viz., that of Black Light, 
as the result of the researches of Gustave Le Bon. This last 
scholar proved that bodies struck by light, especially metals, 
acquire the faculty of producing rays analogous to the X rays, 
and discovered that this was not simply an exceptional pheno- 
menon, but, on the contrary, one of an order of phenomena as 
common throughout nature as calorific, electricity, and luminous 
manifestations, a thesis which I also have constantly upheld 
from that time." 

But all this is already ancient history. The anger 
which my first researches provoked in France has 
vanished. The staffs of the laboratories formerly so 
hostile have welcomed with sympathetic curiosity 
the first editions of this work. The proof of this I 
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have found in several articles, and especially in the 
review by one of the most distinguished young 
scholars 6f the Sorbonne, of which I give a few 
extracts : — 

" It will be Dr. Le Bon's title to fame that he was the first 
to attack the dogma of the indestructibility of matter, and that 
he has destroyed it within the space of a few years. In 1896 he 
published a short note which will mark one of the most im- 
portant dates in the history of science, for it has been the 
starting-point of the discovery of the dissociation of matter. 
... To the already known forms of energy, heat, light, etc., 
another must be added, namely, matter or intra-atomic tnergy. 
The reality of this new form of energy, which Dr. Le Bon has 
made known to us, rests in no way upon theory, but is deduced 
from experimental fact. Although unknown till now, it is the 
most mighty of known forces, and may even be the origin of 
most of the others. . . . The beginning of Dr. Le Bon's work 
produces in the reader a deep impression ; one feels in it the 
breath of a thought of genius. ... Dr. Le Bon has been com- 
pared to Darwin. If one were t>ound to make a comparison, I 
would rather compare him to Lamarck. Lamarck was the first 
to have a clear idea of the evolution of living beings. Dr. Le 
Bon was the first to recogniie the possibility of the evolution of 
matter, and the generality of the radio-activity by which its dis- 
appearance is manifested." ' 

The reader will, I hope, excuse this short pleading. 
The repeated forgetfulness of certain physicists has 
compelled me to utter it. The new phenomena I 
have discovered have cost me too much labour, too 
much money, and too much annoyance for me not to 
try to keep a firm hold on a prize obtained with so 
much difficulty.* 

' Georgn Bohn, Revue da Men, t5ih January igo6. 

* It will be considered a cutioua proof of the narrow and timid 
mentality of lome of oui French " Don) " that two of Ihem, namely, 
MM. M. Abntbam and P. Langevln, having thought it OKful to reprint 

r3,. 
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in two huge volume! everylhiriE that has beeo wiillen 
and iidio-aclivily, did not date lu allow the litlc at any one of niy 
metnoits to appear there. Among these last, however, there aie same, 
and notably one on the radio-aclivily which cetuin subslanccs acquire 
tiy chemical reacticiis >o simple as hydialion, of which the fundi, 
menial and theotetical importance has not escaped some eminent foreieo 
physicists, since they have taken the (rouble to repeal and develop my 
experiments at length with due ockDowledgnient to the author. 
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INTRA-ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE FORCES 
DERIVED THEREFROM. 



INTRA-ATOMIC ENERGY — ITS MAGNITUDE. 

§ I. The Existence oj Intra-atomic Energy. 

I HAVE given the name of Intra-atomic Energy to 
the new force, differing entirely from those hitherto 
observed, which is produced by the dissociation 
of matter — that is to say, by the whole series of radio- 
active phenomena. From the chronological point of 
view, I ought evidently to commence by describing 
this dissociation; but as intra-atomic energy governs 
all the phenomena examined in this work, it seems 
to me preferable to b^in by its study. 

I shall therefore suppose an acquaintance with the 
i&,cts concerning the dissociation of matter which I 
shall set forth later, and shall confine myself at 
present to recalling one of the most fundamental of 
these facts — the emission into space, from bodies 
undergoing dissociation, of immaterial particles ani- 
mated by a speed capable of equalling and even of 
often exceeding a third of the speed of light. That 
speed is immensely superior to any we can produce 
by the aid of the known forces at our disposal. This 
35 
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is a point which must be steadily kept in mind from 
the first. A few figures will suERce to make this 
difference evident. 

A very simple calculation shows, in fact, that to 
give a small bullet the speed of the particles emitted 
by matter in process of dissociation would require 
a firearm capable of containing one million 
three hundred and forty thousand barrels of gun- 
powder.' As soon as the immense speed of the 
particles emitted was measured by the very simple 
methods I describe elsewhere, it became evident that 
an enormous amount of energy is liberated during the . 

' Hetea[« th« particuUrsof (hiscalcuUlion: — 

Dittrtainatien tf Ik* txptndilart of entrgy nieaiary te givt la a 
ma/m'at mail a spied tqutU It that efthi farlitUsefdisiociattd mailer. 
—If we leave aiide (he resistance of the air, which would involve com- 
plicaled calculations, it is easy to determine the dimensions a material 
moss Ghould potseu, lo acquire, under the inftuence of a given ex- 
penditure of energy — that, for instance, employed to launch a bullet— a 
veludly oF the order of maenitude of that of (be particles of diisodaled 
matter. This calculation will at once show the power of intra-atomic 
energy. 

The energy developed by an ordinary bullet animated by a speed of 
640 mitres per second ii given liy the formula 

T = ±m V =i.^^ X 640^ = 313 l<pn. 

Let us inquire the weight x to be given to a bullet for it, with the same 
quantity of energy, to acquire a speed of 100,000 kilometres per second 
in vacuo. This is 313 = — ' x too,0oo,0oo'- By workinj; 

out the calculation it is teen that the bullet would require lo have a 
weight ratber above 6 )en-millionths of a milligramme 10 equal the speed 
of the particles of dissociated mailer, with the powder-charge necessary 
10 launch a ri He- bull el. 

With the above data, and knowing that it takes 2.75 gr. of powder 
to throw a Lebel bullet weighing 15 grammes, it is an easy matter to 
calculate that, to give this bullet a speed uf too,ooa kilomflres per 
second 67 million kilogrammes of powder would be required— thai 
is, l,340,oCN> barrels of powder each weighing 50 kilogrammes. 
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dissociation of atoms. Physicists then sought in vain 
and many are still seeking the external source of this 
energy. It was understood, in fact, to be a funda- 
mental principle that matter is inert and can only 
give back, in some form or other, the energy which 
has first been supplied to it. The source of the 
energy manifested could therefore only be external. 
i~ When I proved that radio-activity is a universal 
phenomena and not peculiar to a small number of 
exceptional bodies, the question became still more 
puzzling. But, as this radio-acttvity is above all 
manifested under the influence of external agents — 
light, heat, chemical forces, etc. — it is comprehensible 
that we should seek for the origin of this proved 
energy among these external causes, though there is 
no comparison between the magnitude of the effects 
produced and their supposed causes. As to spon- 
taneously radio-active bodies, no explanation of the 
same order was possible, and this is why the question 
set forth above remained unanswered and seemed to 
constitute an inexplicable mystery. Yet, in reality, 
the solution to the problem is very simple. In order 
to discover the origin of the forces which produce the 
phenomena of radio-activity, one has only to lay aside 
certain classical dogmas. Let us first of all remark '*i. 
that it is proved by experiments that the particles 
emitted during dissociation possess identical charac- 
teristics, whatever the substance in question and the 
means used to dissociate it. Whether we take the 
spontaneous emission from radium or from a metal 
under the action of light, or again from a Crookes' 
tube, the particles emitted are similar. The origin 
of the energy which produces the obser\-ed effects 
seems therefore to be always the same. Not being 
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external to matter, it can only exist within this 
last. 

4- It is this energy which I have designated by the 
term intra-atomic energy. What are its fundamental 
characteristics? It differs from all forces known 
to us by its very great concentration, by its 
prodigious power, and by the s*ability of the equili- 
bria it can form. We shali see that, if instead 
of succeeding in dissociating thousandths of a milli- 
gramme of matter, as at present, we could dissociate 
a few kilogrammes, we should possess a source of 
energy compared with which the whole provision of 
coal contained in our mines would represent an 
insignificant total. It is by reason of the magnitude 
of intra-atomic energy that radio-active phenomena 
manifest themselves with the intensity we observe. 
This it is which produces the emission of particles 
having an immense speed, the penetration of 
material bodies, the apparition of X rays, etc., 
phenomena which we will examine in detail in other 
chapters. Let us confine ourselves, for the moment, 
to remarking that effects such as these can be caused 
by none of the forces previously known. The uni- 
versality in nature of intra-atomic energy is one of its 
characteristics most easy to define. We can re- 
cognize its existence everywhere, since we now 
discover radio-activity everywhere. The equilibria 
it forms are very stable, since matter dissociates so 
feebly that for a long time one could beUeve it to be 
indestructible. It is, besides, the effect produced on 
our senses by those equilibria that we call matter. 
Other forms of energy — light, electricity, etc., are 
characterized by very unstable equilibria. 

The origin of intra-atomic energy is not difficult 
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to elucidate, if one supposes, as do the astronomers, 
that the condensation of our nebula suffices by itself 
to explain the constitution of our solar system. It is 
conceivable that an analogous condensation of the 
ether may have begotten the energies contained in 
the atom. The latter may be roughly compared to a 
sphere in which a non-liquefiable gas was com- 
pressed to the degree of thousands of atmospheres at 
the beginning of the world. 

If this new force — the most widespread and the 
mightiest of all those of nature — has remained 
entirely unknown till now, it is because, in the first 
place, we lacked the reagents necessary for the proof 
of its existence, and then, because the atomic edifice 
erected at the beginning of the ages is so stable, so 
solidly united, that its dissociation — at all events 
by our present means — remains extremely slight. 
Were it otherwise the world would long ago have 
vanished. 

But how is it that a demonstration so simple as 
that of the existence of intra-atomic energy has not 
been made since the discovery of radio-activity, and 
especially since I have demonstrated the generality 
of this phenomenon ? This can only be explained by 
bearing in mind that it was contrary to all known 
principles to recognize that matter could by itself 
produce energy. Now, scientific dogmas inspire the 
same superstitious fear as did the gods of old, though 
they have at times all their liability to be broken. 

§ 2. Estimate of the Quantity of Intra-atomic Energy 
contained in Matter. 
I have said a few words as to the magnitude of 
intra-atomic energy. Let us now try to measure it. 
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The following figures will show that, whatever may 
be the method adopted, we arrive, by measuring the 
energy liberated by a given weight of dissociated 
matter, at totals immensely superior to all those 
obtained by hitherto known chemical reactions — the 
combustion of coal, for example. It is for this 
reason that substances, in spite of the slightness of 
their dissociation, are able to produce during this 
phenomenon the intense effects which I have to 
enumerate. 

The different methods in use for measuring the 
speed of the particles of dissociated matter, whether 
radium or any metal whatever, have always given 
nearly the same figures. This speed is almost that of 
light for certain radio-active emissions. For others 
we get a third of that speed. Let us take the lesser 
of these figures, that of 100,000 kilomMres per 
second, and endeavour, on that basis, to calculate 
the energy that would result from the complete 
dissociation of one gramme of any matter we 
please. 

Let us take, for instance, a copper one-centime 
piece, weighing, as is well known, one gramme, and 
let us suppose that by accelerating the rapidity of 
its dissociation we could succeed in totally dis- 
sociating it. 

The kinetic energy possessed by a body in motion 
being equal to half the product of its mass by the 
square of its speed, an easy calculation gives the 
power which the particles of this gramme of matter, 
animated by the speed we have supposed, would 
represent. We have, in fact, 

X = 2:B2l. X - X 5 = 510 thousand 

''■ 9:81 ' 2 100,000,000 '' 
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millions of ItiMiii^tres, figures which correspond to 
about six thousand eight hundred million horse-power 
if this gramme of matter were stopped in a second. 
This amount of energy, suitably disposed, would be 
suBicient to work a goods train on a horizontal line 
equal in length to a little over four times and a 
quarter the circumference of the earth.^ 

To send this same train over this distance by 
means of coal would take 2,830,000 kilogrammes, 
which at 24 francs a ton, would necessitate an 
expenditure of about 68,000 francs. This amount of 
68,000 francs represents, therefore, the commercial 
value of the intra-atomic energy cootaiaed in a one- 
centime coin. 

What determines the greatness of the above 
figures and makes them at first sight improbable 
is the enormous speed of the masses in play, a 
speed which we cannot approach by any known 
mechanical means. In the factor m V*, the mass of 
one gramme is certainly very small, but the speed 
being immense the effects produced become equally 
immense. A rifle-ball falling on the skin from the 
height of a few centimetres produces no appreciable 
effect in consequence of its slight speed. As soon 
as this speed is increased, the effects become more 
and more deadly, and, with the speed of 1000 mitres ■ 
per second given by the powder now employed, the 

' ' I lake, in this calculation, a normal goodi train, comprising 40 
iTuclcs of izj ions, say, a weight of 500 (ons, jouineylng at a speed oi 
36 kilomiires lyr hour on the level, and necessiliting a hauinge force 
of 6 kilogrammes per Ion per second— or 3000 kilogrammes for the 500 
Ions. The force given out by the engine pulling this train at a speed 
of 36 kilometres would amount to 400 h.p. At the rate of ij kilos of 
coal per unit and per hour, there would be consumed io 4,722 boun 
(duration of the journey] 4,723 x 400 x'i.j = 3,830,000 kilogrammes. 
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bullet will pass through very resistant obstacles. To 
reduce the mass of a projectile matters nothing if one 
arrives at a sufficient increase in speed. This is 
exactly the tendency of modern musketry, which 
constantly reduces the calibre of the bullet but 
endeavours to increase its speed. 

Now the speeds which we can produce are abso- 
lutely nothing compared with those of the particles of 
dissociated matter. We can barely exceed a kilometre 
per second by the means at our disposal, while the 
speed of radio-active particles is 100,000 times 
greater. Thence the magnitude of the effects pro- 
duced. These differences become plain when one 
knows that a body having a velocity of 100,000 kilo- 
metres per second would go from the earth to the 
moon in less than four seconds, while a cannon ball 
would take about five days. 

Taking into account a part only of the energy 
liberated in radio-activity, and by a different method, 
figures inferior to those given above, but still colossal, 
have been arrived at. The measurements of Curie 
prove that one gramme of radium emits 100 calorie- 
grammes an hour, which would give 876,000 calories 
per annum. If the life of a gramme of radium is 
1000 years, as is supposed, by transforming* these 
calories into kilogrammitres at the rate of 1125 
kilogram metres per great calorie, the immensity of 
the figures obtained will readily appear. Necessarily, 
these calories, high as is their number, only represent 
an insignificant part of the intra-atomic energy, since 
the latter is expended in various radiation^. 

The fact of the existence of a considerable con- 
densation of energy within the atoms only seems to 
jar on us because it is outside the range of things 
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formerly taught us by experience; it should, however, 
be remarked that, even leaving on one side the facts 
revealed by radio-activity, analogous concentrations 
are daily observable. Is it not strikingly evident, in 
fact, that eiectricity must exist at an enormous degree 
of accumulation in chemical compounds, since it is 
found by the electrolysis of water that one gramme 
of hydrogen possesses an electric charge of 96,000 
coulombs? One gets an idea of the degree of con- 
densation at which the electricity existed before its 
liberation, from the fact that the quantity above 
mentioned is immensely superior to what we are able 
to maintain on the largest surfaces at our disposal. 
Elementary treatises have long since pointed out that 
barely a twentieth part of the above quantity would 
suffice to charge a globe the size of the earth to a 
potential of 6000 volts. The best static machines 



lomb per second. They would have, consequently, to 
work unceasingly for a little over thirty years to give 
the quantity of electricity contained within the atoms 
of one gramme of hydrogen.' 

As electricity exists in a state of considerable con- 
centration in chemical compounds, it is evident that 
the atom might have been regarded long ^nce as 
a veritable condenser of energy. To grasp there- 
after the notion that the quantity of this energy must 
be enormous, it was only necessary to appreciate the 
magnitude of the attractions and repulsions which 

* They would indeed make Ihis output at lensiont of about 50,000 
voUl, 10 that the power produced (volts x amperes) would ereatly 
exceed, at (be end of thirty years, the power ccnerated \iy 96,000 
coulombt under a pieMure of one volt. 
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are produced by the electric charges before us. It is 
curious to note that several physicists have touched 
the fringe of this question without perceiving its con- 
sequences. For example, Cornu pointed out that if it 
were possible to concentrate a charge of one coulomb 
on a very small sphere, and to bring it within one 
centimetre of another sphere likewise having a charge 
of one coulomb, the force created by this repulsion 
would equal 9'^ dynes, or about 9 billions of 
kilogrammes.* 

Now, we have seen above that by the dissociation 
of water we can obtain from one gramme of hydrogen 
an electric charge of 96,000 coulombs. It would be 
enough — and this is exactly the hypothesis lately 
enunciated by J. J.Thomson — to dispose the electric 
particles at suitable distances within the atom, to 
obtain, through their attractions, repulsions, and 
rotations, extremely powerful energies in an ex- 
tremely small space. The difficulty was not, there- . 
fore, in conceiving that a great deal of energy 
could remain within an atom. It is even surprising 
that a notion so evident was not formulated long since. 

Our calculation of radio-active energy has been 
made within those limits of speed at i^hich ex- 

' These fisuTes of Cotnu's only give the amount of the force of re- 
pulsion between the two spheres. We can calculate the amount of 
power such a force as the above would yield in given conditions of lime 
and space. If we suppose that (he distance between (he two spheres 
passes under the inlliiencc of the Force in queslion at from l centimetre 
to I decimetre in I secund, (he power produced will be represented in 
C. G. S. units by (he formula— 



T=A Fds=9.io"A 'i5,=8.Ix(o'»erEs. 

es 81 thousan 
and millions 
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periments show that the inertia of these particles 
does not sensibly vary, but it is possible that one 
cannot assimilate their inertia — though this is 
generally done — to that of material particles, and 
then the figures given might be different. But 
they would none the less be extremely high. 
Whatever the methods adopted and the elements 
of calculation employed — velocity of the particles, 
calories emitted, electric attractions, etc. — one arrives 
at figures differing from each other indeed, but all 
extraordinarily high. Thus, for example, Rutherford 
fixes the energy of the a particles of thorium at six 
hundred million times that of a rifle-ball. Other 
physicists who, since the publication of one of my 
papers have gone into the subject, have reached 
figures sometimes very much higher. Assimilating 
the mass of electrons to that of the material particles. 
Max Abraham arrives at this conclusion: "That the 
number of electrons sufficient to weigh one gramme 
cany with them an energy of 6 x 10'* joules." Re- 
ducing this figure to our ordinary unit, it will be seen 
to represent about 80,000,000,000 horse-power per 
second, about twelve times greater than the figures 
I found for the energy emitted by one gramme of 
particles with a speed of 100,000 kilometres per 
second. 

J. J. Thomson also has gone into estimates of the 
magnitude of the energy contained in the atom, 
starting with the hypothesis that the material atom 
is solely composed of electric particles. His figures, 
though also very high, are lower than those just 
given. He finds that the energy accumulated in 
one gramme of matter represents 1.02 x 10" ergs, 
which would be about 100,000,000,000 kilogram^ 
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metres.' These figures only represent, according 
to him, " an exceedingly small fraction " of that 
possessed by the atoms' at the beginning and 
gradually lost by radiation. 

§ 3. Forms under which Energy can be Condensed 
in Matter. 

Under what forms can intra-atomic energy exist, 
and how can such colossal forces have been con- 
centrated in very small particles ? The Idea of such 
a concentration seems at first sight inexplicable, 
because our ordinary experience tells us that the 
extent of mechanical power is always associated with 
the dimensions of the apparatus concerned in its 
production. A 1000 h.p. engine is of considerable 
volume. By association of ideas we are therefore led 
to believe that the extent of mechanical energy 
implies the extent of the apparatus which produces 
it. But this is a pure illusion consequent on the 
weakness of our mechanical systems, and easy to 
dispel by very simple calculations. One of the 
most elementary formulas of dynamics teaches us 
that the energy of a body of constant size can be 
increased at will by simply increasing its speed. It 

' EUctritily and Matltr, 1904, J. J. Thomson arrives at this figure 
by eupposing Ihe atom lo lie composed of n^^live elections distributed 
within ■ sphere charged with a like quantity of positive electricity, and 
inquirei the work necessary to separate them. Calline " the number 
nf electrons in the atom (1000 for hydrt^en), a the radius of the atom 
(10-' cm. according lo the liinelic theory of gases), e the charge in 
cleclio-slatic units of each electron (3.4X lO-'"), N the numlxr of atoms 
contained in i gramme (lO.i xi(P x -), we obtain, for titc quantity of 
cneigy contained in i gramme of hydrogen, thelormula: 
N*^A'= 1.02x10" ergs. 
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is therefore possible to imagine a theoretical machine 
composed of the head of a pin turning round in the 
bezel of a ring, which, notwithstanding its smallness, 
should possess, thanks to its rotative force, a mechani- 
cal power equal to that of several thousands of 
locomotives. 

To fix our ideas, let us suppose a small bronze 
sphere (density S.842), with a radius of three milli- 
metres and consequently of one gramme in weight. 
Let us suppose that it rotates in space round one 
of its diameters with an equatorial speed equal to 
that of the particles of dissociated matter (100,000 
kilogrammes per second), and that, by some process 
or other, the rigidity of the metal has been made 
sufficient to resist this rotation. Calculating the 
vis viva of this sphere it will be seen to corre- 
spond to 203,873,000,000 kilogrammfetres. This is 
nearly the work that 1,510 locomotives averaging 
500 h.p.' apiece would supply in an hour. Such is 
' I have caleulalcd these figures in the Tollowing manner ; — 
The vii viva of nn invariable solid which turns round an axis at an 
angular speed o ii expiessed hy 

T = ^2 mti' = ^ S Mr" = ^ I 
The I de^etMtiDg the momeni nf inertia or the solid. In ord«T to 
caicalale Jl, the motion oF the solid is brought down lo a system of 
rectanenlar co-ordinates in which the axis o( rotation is taken a< the 
axis of the i. The moment of inertia I is then given by the following 

I = / / / m {i'' -v ^) dx dy ds 

In the special cnse under consideration nf a homogeneous sphere with 
a radius R and a specific weight P, this Iniegtal has a value of 



which gives a* the expression of the energy 
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the amount of energy that could be contained in a 
very small sphere animated by a rotatory movement 
of which the speed should be equal to that of the 
particles of dissociated matter. If the same little 
ball turned on its own centre with the velocity 
of light (300,000 kilogrammes per second) which 
represents about the speed of the ^ particles of 
radium, its vis viva would be nine times greater. 
It would exceed 1,800,000,000,000 kilogramm&tres 
and represent the work of one hour by 13,590 
locomotives, a number exceeding all the locomotives 
on all the French lines.^ 

It is precisely these excessively rapid movements 
of rotation on their axis and round a centre that the 
elements which codstitute the atoms seem to possess, 
and it is their speed which is the origin of the 
energy they contain. We have been led to suppose 
the existence of these movements of rotation by 
various mechanical considerations much anterior to 
the discoveries of the present day. These last have 
simply confirmed former ideas and have re-trans- 

' Previously, ue simply examined the ener^ of a gramme of di»- 
tociated matter, animated, not with the movement of lotalioo ive have 
just supposed, but wiih a movement of progression io a^lraight line 
iuch as is observed in the emiuion of cathode rays. 

In this last case the lieures wete even greater than those I have just 
given for a sphere one gramme in weigh! turning on its axil with B 
velocity of 100,000 kilometres per second. 

The calculation shon-s, in fact, that the energy of a sphere in 
Tolation represents only z/jttis of that which would be postessed by the 
same sphere animated by a speed of translation e<|ual to the equatorial 
velocity which was litst supposed ; — 

»> 2 m^ = I S m V 
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ferred to the elements of the atom the motion which 
was attributed to the atom itself at a time when it 
was considered indivisible. It is only, no doubt, 
because they possess such velocities of rotation that 
the elements which constitute the atoms can, when 
leaving their orbits under the influence of various 
causes, be launched at a tangent through space with 
the velocities observed in the emissions of particles 
of matter in course of dissociation. 

The rotation of the elements of the atom is more- 
over the very condition of their stability, as it is for 
a top or for a gyroscope. When under the influence 
of any cause the speed of rotation falls below a 
certain critical point, the equilibrium of the particles 
becomes unstable, their kinetic energy increases and 
they may be expelled from the system, a phenomenon 
which is the commencement of the dissociation of the 
atom. 

§ 4. The Utilization of Intra-atomic Energy. 
The last objections to the doctrine of intra-atomic 
energy are daily disappearing, and it is now hardly 
contested that matter is a prodigious reservoir of 
energy; while the search for the means of easily 
liberating this energy will surely be one of the most 
■important problems of the future. It is important 
to notice that, although the numbers above arrived 
at in various ways point out the existence in matter 
of immense forces — so unforeseen hitherto — they by 
no means imply that these forces are already at our 
disposal. In fact the substances which dissociate 
quickest, like radium, only disengage very minute 
quantities of energy. All those millions of kilogram- 
metres which a simple gramme of matter contains 
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amount in reality to very little if, to obtain them, 
we have to wait millions of years. Suppose a 
strong box containing several thousand millions of 
gold dust to be closed by a mechanism which only 
permits the daily extraction of a milligramme of the 
precious metal. The owner of that strong box, 
notwithstanding his great wealth, would be in 
reality very poor, and would remain so, so long as 
his efforts to discover the secret of the mechanism 
by which he could open it were unsuccessful. 

This is our position as regards the forces enclosed 
in matter. But, to succeed in capturing them, it 
was first necessary to be acquainted with their exist- 
ence, and of this one had not the least idea a few 
years ago. It was even thought very certain that 
they did not exist. But shall we succeed in easily 
liberating the colossal power which the atoms conceal 
in their bosom ? No one can foresee this. Ho more 
could any one say in the days of Galvani that the 
electrical energy which enabled him to move with 
difficulty the legs of frogs and to attract small scraps 
of paper would one day set in motion enormous rail* 
way trains. It will perhaps always be beyond our 
power to totally dissociate the atom, because the diffi- 
culties must increase as dissociation advances, but it 
would suffice if we could succeed in easily dissociat- 
ing a small part of it. Whether the gramme of 
dissociated matter that we have supposed be taken 
from a ton of matter or even more, matters nothing. 
The result would always be the same from the point 
of view of the energy produced. The researches 
which I have essayed on these lines, and which will 
oe set forth here, show that it is possible to largely 
hasten the dissociation of various substances. 
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The methods of dissociation are, as we shall see, 

numerous. The most simple is the action of light. 

It has further the advantage of costing nothing. In 

so fresh a field, with a new world opening out before 

us, none of our old theories should stop those who 

of all who make discoveries," says 

i look upon nothing as impossible." 

ould be obtained in this order of 

immense. The power to dissociate 

\ place at our disposal an infinite 

Lud would render unnecessary the 

coal whereof the provision is 

exhausted. The scholar who dis- 

liberate economically the forces 

:ains will almost instantaneously 

the world. If an unlimited supply 

tuitously placed at the disposal of 

longer have to procure it at the 

>our/ The poor would then be on 

::h, and there would be an end to 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRANSFORMATION OF MATTER INTO ENERGY. 

Modern science formerly established a complete 
separation between matter and energy. The classic 
ideas on this scission will be found very plainly stated 
in the following passage of a recent work by Professor 
Janet : — 

"The world we live in is, in renlily, a double world; or, rather, 
it is composed of two distinct worlds: one the world of matter, 
the other the world of energy. Copper, iron, and coal are forms 
of matter, mechanical labour and heat are forms of energy. 
These two worlds are each ruled by one and the same law. 
Matter can neither be created nor destroyed. Energy can 
neither be created nor destroyed. 

"Matter and energy can assume various forms withont 
matter ever transforming itself into energy or energy into 
matter. . . . We can no more conceive energy without matter 
than we can conceive matter without energy," ' 

Never, in fact, as says M. Janet, has it been 
possible till now to transform matter into energy; or, 
to be more precise, matter has never appeared to 
manifest any energy save that which had first been 
supplied to it. Incapable of creating energy, it could 
only give it back. The fundamental principles of 
thermodynamics taught that a material system 
isolated from all external action cannot spontaneously 
generate energy. 

' Janet, Lt(eHs fUiclrUill, 2nd edition, pp. 2 and 5. 
52 
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All previous scientific observations seemed to con- 
firm this notion that no substance is able to produce 
energy without having first -obtained it from outside. 
Matter may serve as a support to electricity, as in the 
case of a condenser; it may radiate heat as in the case 
of a mass of metal previously heated ; it may manifest 
forces produced by simple changes of equilibrium as 
in the case of chemical transformations; but in all 
these circumstances the energy disengaged is but the 
restitution in quantity exactly equal to that first com- 
municated to the portion of matter or employed in 
producing the combination. In all the cases just 
mentioned, as in all others of the same order, 
matter does no more than give back the energy 
which had first been given to it in some shape or 
other. It has created nothing, nothing has gone 
forth from itself. 

The impossibility of transforming matter into 
energy seemed therefore evident, and it was rightly 
invoked in the works which have become classic 
to establish a sharp separation between the world 
of matter and the world of energy. For this 
separation to disappear, it was necessary to 
succeed in transforming matter into energy without 
external addition. Now, it is exactly this spon- 
taneous transformation of matter into energy 
which is the result of all the experiments ) 
on the dissociation of matter set forth in this ' 
work. We shall see from them that matter can 
vanish without return, leaving behind it only 
the energy produced by its dissociation. The spon- 
taneous production of energy thus established, a 
production so contrary to the scientific ideas of the 
present time, appeared at first entirely inexplicable 
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to physicists busied in seeking outside matter and 
failing to find it, the origin of the energy manifested. 
We have shown that the explanation becomes very 
simple so soon as one consents to recognize that 
matter contains a reservoir of energy which it can 
lose in part, either spontaneously or by the elTect 
of slight influences. 

These slight influences act somewhat like a spark 
on a quantity of gunpowder — that is to say, by 
liberating energies far beyond those of the spark. 
Strictly it might be urged, doubtless, that in that 
case it is not matter which transforms itself into 
energy, but simply an intra-atomic energy which is 
expended; but as this matter cannot be generated 
without matter vanishing without return, we have 
a right to say that things happen exactly as if matter 
were transformed into energy. 

Such a transformation becomes, moreover, very 
comprehensible so soon as one is thoroughly pene- 
trated with the idea that matter is simply that form 
of energy endowed with stability which we have 
called intra-atomic energy. It results from this that 
when we say that matter is transformed into energy, 
it simply signifies that intra-atomic energy has 
changed its aspect to assume those divers forms 
to which we give the names of light, electricity, etc. 
And if, as we have shown above, a very small 
quantity of matter can produce, in the course of dis- 
sociation, a large amount of energy, it is because one 
of the most characteristic properties of the intra- 
atomic forces is their condensation, in immense 
quantities, within an extremely circumscribed space. 
For an analogous reason a gas compressed to a very 
high degree in a very small reservoir can give a 
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considerable volume of gas when the tap is opened 
which before prevented its escape. 

The preceding notions v/ere quite new when I 
formulated them for the first time. Several physi- 
cists are now arriving at them by different ways, 
but they do not reach them without serious 
dif&culties, because some of these new notions 
are extremely hard to reconcile with certain classic , 
principles. Many scholars have as much trouble ' 
in admitting them as they experienced fifty years 
ago in acknowledging as exact the principle of the 
conservatism of energy. Nothing is more difficult ' 
than to rid oneself of the inherited ideas which 
unconsciously direct our thoughts. 

These difficulties may be appreciated by reading a 
recent communication from one of the most eminent 
of living physicists. Lord Kelvin, at a meeting of the 
British Association, regarding the heat spontaneously 
given out by radium during its dissociation. Yet this 
emission is no more surprising than the continuous 
emission of particles having a speed of the same 
order as that of light, which can be obtained not 
only from radium, but from any substance whatever. 

" It is utterly impossible," WTites Lord Kelvin, 
" that the heat produced can proceed from the stored 
energy of radium. It therefore seems to me abso- 
lutely certain that if the emission of heat continues 
at the same rate, this heat must be supplied from 
outside."' 

And L«rd Kelvin falls back upon the common-place 

> PkiUie/Aical Mtgatiitt, Felnuaty 1904, p. 133. Lord KelTin, 
however, wilMrcw ihis at the Cambridge Meeline of the Briiish 
Anodalton (1904)1 and admitted that the whole energy of ladto-activa 
bodiet mutt be leir-contained.— F. L> 
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hypothesis formed at the outset on the origin of the 
energy of radio-active bodies, which were attributable, 
as it was thought, to certain mysterious forces from 
the ambient medium. This supposition had no ex- 
perimental support. It was simply the theoretical 
consequence of the idea that matter, being entirely 
unable to create energy, could only give back what 
had been supplied to it. The fundamental principles 
of thermodynamics which Lord Kelvin has helped so 
much to found, tell us, in fact, that a material system 
isolated from all external action cannot spontaneously 
generate energy. But experiment has ever been 
superior to principles, and when once it has spoken, 
those scientific laws which appeared to be the most 
stable are condemned to rejoin in oblivion, the used- 
up, out-worn dogmas and doctrines past service. 

Other and bolder physicists, like Rutherford, after 
having admitted the principles of intra-atomic energy, 
remain in doubt. This is what the latter writes in a 
paper later than his book on radio-activity: — 

" It would be desirable lo see appear some kind of chemical 
theory to explain the facts, and to en.ible us lo know whether 
the energy is borrowed from the atom itself or from external 
sources."' 

Many physicists then, like Lord Kelvin, still keep 
to the old principles : that is why the phenomena of 
radio-activity, especially the spontaneous emission of 
particles animated with great speed and the rise in 
temperature during radio-activity, seem to them 
utterly unexplicable, and constitute a scientific 
enigma, as M. Mascart has recently said. The 
enigma, however, is very simple with the explanation 
I have given. 

' Ai ihiva dcs Sciinces physiques d< Centum, 1905, \>. 53. 
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One could not hope, moreover, that ideas so 
opposed to classic dogmas as intra-atomic energy 
and the transforming of matter into energy should 
spread very rapidly. It is even contrary to the usual 
evolution of scientific ideas that they should be 
already widely spread, and should have produced all 
the discussions of which a summary will be found in 
the chapter devoted to the examination of objections. 
One can only explain this relative success by re- 
membering that faith in certain scientific principles 
had already been greatly shaken by such unforeseen 
discoveries as those of the X rays and of radium. 
' The fact is that the scientific ideas which rule the 
minds of scholars at various epochs have all the 
solidity of religious dogmas. Very slow to be estab- 
lished, they are very slow likewise to disappear. 
New scientific truths have, assuredly, experience and 
reason as a basis, but they are only propagated by 
prestige — that is, when they are enunciated by scholars 
whose official position gives them prestige in the eyes 
of the scientific public. Now, it is this very category 
of scholars which not only does not enunciate them, 
but employs its authority to combat them. Truths 
of such capital importance as Ohm's law, which 
governs the whole of electricity, and the law of the 
mergy which governs all physics, 
1 their first appearance, with in- 
tempt, and remained without effect 
en they were enunciated anew by 
with influence. 

itudying the history of sciences, so 
the present date, that one succeeds 
the genesis of beliefs and the laws 
iffusion. I have just alluded to two 
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discoveries which were among the most important of 
the past century, and which are summarized in two 
laws, of which one can say that they ought to have 
appealed to alt minds by their marvellous simplicity 
and their imposing grandeur. Not only did they 
strike no one, but the most eminent scholars of the 
epoch did not concern themselves about them except 
to try to cover them with ridicule,^ 

That the simple enunciation of such doctrines 
should ha^e appealed to no one shows with what 
difficulty a new idea is accepted when it does not fit 
in with former dogmas. Prestige, 1 repeat, and to a 
very slight extent experience are alone the ordinary 
foundation of our convictions — scientific and other- 
wise. Experiments — even those most convincing in 

' When Ohoi diicovered the law which will immottftlize his nime, 
and OD which the whole tcience of electricity reits, he published it in a 
book litled with expeiiments so simple and so coDclusive thai ihey 
rai^bl have bten nnderslood by any pupil in an elemeniary school. Not 
ODiy did he fait to convince any one, but the most in6uenlial icholan 
of his time trealed him in auch a way that he lost the berih he occupied, 
and, to avoid dying of starvation, was only loo glad to lake a situalion 
in a college al i,3oo franca per annum, where he remained for six 
years. Justice was only rendered to bim at the close of his life. 
Robert Mayer, less fortunate, did not even obtain this lardy satisfaction. 
When be discovered the most imporlanl of modero tcieotific laws, that 
of ibe consetviiion of energy, he had great diHicully in hnding a review 
which would consent to publish bis memoir, but no scholar bestowed 
the least atlenlion upon it; any more, in fact, than on his subsequent 
publications, among Ihem the one on the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
published in iSjo. After aitempiing suidde, Mayer went out of his 
mind, and remained for a long lime unknown, to such a degree that 
when tf elmholtt re-made the same discovery, he was not awacc that he 
had been foieslalled. Ilelmbolti himself did not meet with any greater 
cocoungement at the outset, and the most important of the sdentifie 
journals of that epoch, the Atmaits dt P^sgendorff, declined to insert 
his celebrated memoir, "The Conservation of Energy," t^arding It as 
a fanciful speculation unworthy the attention of serious readers. 
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appearance — have never constituted an immediately 
demonstrable foundation when they clashed with 
long since accepted ideas. Galileo learned this to his 
cost, when, having brought together all the philo- 
sophers of the celebrated University of Pisa, he 
thought to prove to them by experiment that, 
contrary to the then accepted ideas, bodies of 
different weights fell with the same velocity. 
Galileo's demonstration was assuredly very con- 
clusive, since by letting fall at the same moment 
from the top of a tower a small leaden ball and a 
cannon-shot of the same metal, he showed that both 
bodies reached the ground together. The professors 
contented themselves with appealing to the authority 
of Aristotle, and io nowise modified their opinions. 

Many years have passed away since that time, but 
the degree of receptivity of minds for new things has 
not sensibly increased. 
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CHAPTER III. 

roKCES DERIVED FROM INTRA-ATOMIC ENERGY — 
MOLECULAR FORCES, ELECTRICITY, SOLAR HEAT, 
ETC. 

§ 1. The Origin of Molecular Forces. 

Although matter was formerly considered inert, 
and only capable of preserving and restoring the 
energy which had first been given to it, yet it was 
necessarily established that there existed within it 
forces sometimes considerable, such as cohesion, 
affinity, osmotic attractions and repulsions, which 
were seemingly independent of all external agents. 
Other forces, such as radiant heat and electricity, 
which also issued from matter, might be considered 
simple restitutions of an energy borrowed from 
outside. 

But if the cohesion which makes a rigid block out 
of the dust of atoms of which bodies are formed, or 
if that affinity which draws apart or dashes certain 
elements one upon the other and creates chemical 
combinations, or if the osmotic attractions and re- 
pulsions which hold in dependency the most im- 
portant phenomena of life, are visibly forces inherent 
to matter itself, it was altogether impossible with the 
old ideas to determine their source. The origin of 
these forces ceases to be mysterious when it is known 
that matter is a colossal reservoir of energy, Ob- 
60 
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servation having long ago shown that any form of 
energy whatever lends itself to a large number of 
transformations, we easily conceive how, from intra- 
atomic energy may be derived all the molecular forces: 
cohesion, affinity, etc., hitherto so inexplicable. We 
are far from being acquainted with their character, 
but at least we see the source from which they 
spring. 

Outside the forces plainly inherent to matter that 
we have just enumerated, there are two, electricity 
and solar heat, the origin of which has always re- 
mained unknown, and which also, as we shall see, 
find an easy explanation by the theory of intra- 
atomic energy. 

§ 2. The Origin of Electricity. 

When we approach the detailed study of the facts 
on which are based the theories set forth in this work, 
we shall find that electricity is one of the most con- 
stant manifestations of the dissociation of matter. 
Matter being nothing else than intra-atomic energy 
itserr,~it may be said that to dissociate matter is 
simply to liberate a little intra-atomic energy and 
fo oblige it to take another form. Electricity is 
precisely one of these forms. 

For a certain number of years the r6Ie of electricity 
has constantly grown in importance. It is at the base 
of all chemical reactions, which are more and more 
considered as electrical reactions. It appears now as 
a universal force, and the tendency is to connect all 
other forces with it. That a force of which the 
manifestations have this importance and univers- 
ality should have been unknown for thousands of 
years constitutes one of the most striking facts io 
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the history of science, and is one of those facts we 
must always bear in mind to understand how we 
may be surrounded with very powerful forces without 
perceiving them. 

For centuries all that was known about electricity 
could be reduced to this: that certain resinous sub- 
stances when rubbed attract light bodies. But might 
not other bodies enjoy the same property ? By 
extending the friction to larger surfaces might not 
more intense effects still be produced ? This no one 
thought of inquiring. Ages succeeded each other 
before there arose a mind penetrating enough to ask 
itself such questions, and inquisitive enough to verify 
by experiment whether a body with a large surface 
when rubbed would not exercise an action superior 
in energy to that produced by a small fragment of 
the same body. From this verification which now 
seems so simple, but which took so many years to 
accomplish, we saw emerge the frictional electric 
machine of our laboratories and the phenomena it 
produces. The most striking of these were the 
apparition of sparks and violent discharges which 
revealed to an astonished world a new force and 
put into the hands of man a power of which he 
thought the gods alone possessed the secret. 

Electricity was then only produced very laboriously 
and was considered a very exceptional phenomenon. 
Now we find it everywhere and know that the simple 
contact of two heterogeneous bodies suffices to gene- 
rate it. The difficulty now is not how to produce 
electricity, but how not to give it birth during the 
production of any phenomenon whatever. The fall- 
ing of a drop of water, the heating of a gaseous mass 
by the sun, the raising of the temperature of a twisted 
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wire, and a reaction capable of modifying the nature 
of a body, are all sources of electricity. 

But if all chemical reactions are electrical reac- 
tions, as is now said to be the case, if the sun cannot 
change the temperature of a body without disengag- 
ing electricity, if a drop of water cannot fall without 
producing it, it is evident that its rdle in the life of 
all beings must be preponderant. This, in fact, is 
what we are beginning to admit. Not a single 
change takes place in the cells of the body, no vital 
reaction is effected in the tissues, without the inter- 
vention of electricity. M. Berthelot has recently 
shown the important r6Ie of the electric tensions 
to which plants are constantly subjected. The varia- 
tions in- the electric potential of the atmosphere 
are enormous, since they may oscillate between 600 
and 800 volts in fine weather, and rise to 15,000 volts 
at the least fall of rain. This potential increases 
at the rate of from 20 to 30 volts per m^tre in 
height in fine and from 400 to 500 volts in rainy 
weather for the same elevation. " Thepe figures," he 
says, "give an idea of the potential which exists 
either between the upper point of a rod of which the 
other extremity is earthed, or between the top of a 
plant or a tree, and the layer of air in which that 
point or that top is bathed." The same scholar has 
proved that the effluves generated by these differences 
of tension can provoke numerous chemical reactions: 
the fixation of nitrogen on hydrates of carbon, the 
dissociation of carbonic acid into carbonic oxide and 
oxygen, etc. 

After having established the phenomenon of the 
general dissociation of matter, I asked myself if the 
universal electricity, the origin of which remained 
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unexplained, was not precisely the consequence of 
the universal dissociation of matter. My experi- 
ments fully verified this hypothesis, and they proved 
that electricity is one of the most important forms 
of intra-atomic energy liberated by the dematerializa- 
tton of matter. I was led to this conclusion after 
having satisfied myself that the products which 
escape from a body electrified at sufficient tension 
are entirely identical with those given out by radio- 
active substances on the road to dissociation. The 
various methods employed to obtain electricity, 
notably friction, only hasten the dissociation of 
matter. I shall refer, for the details of this demon- 
stration, to the chapter treating of the subject,' con- 
fining myself at present to pointing out summarily 
the different generalizations which flow from the 
doctrine of intra-atomic energy. It is not electricity 
alone, but also solar heat, which, as we shall see, 
may be considered one of its manifestations. 

§ 3- Origin of Solar Heal. , 

As we have fathomed the study of the dissociation 
of matter, so has the importance of this phenomenon 
proportionately increased. After recognizing that 
electricity may be considered one of the mani- 
festations of the dissociation of matter, I asked 
myself whether this dissociation and its result, the 
liberation of intra-atomic energy, were not also the 
cause, till now so unknown, of the maintenance 
of solar heat. The various hypotheses hitherto in- 
voked to explain the maintenance of this heat — 
the supposed fall of meteorites on the sun, for 
example — having all seemed extremely inadequate, 
' Pp. \^elstq. iii/'o. 
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it was necessary to seek others. Given the enor- 
mous quantity of energy accumulated within the 
atoms, it would be enough, if their dissociation were 
more rapid than it is on the cooled globes, to furnish 
the amount of heat necessary to keep up the in- 
candescence of the stars. And there would be no 
need to presume, as was done when radium was 
supposed to be the only body capable of producing 
heat while dissociating, the unlikely presence of that 
substance in the sun, since the atoms of all bodies 
contain an immense store of energy. 

To maintain that stars such as the sun can keep 
up their own temperature by the heat resulting from 
the dissociation of their component atoms, seems 
much like saying that a heated body is capable 
of maintaining its temperature without any contribu- 
tion from outside. Now, it is well known that an 
incandescent body — a heated block of metal, for 
instance — when left to itself rapidly cools by radia- 
tion, though it be the seat of considerable atomic 
dissociation. But it cools, in fact, simply because 
the rise in temperature produced by the dissociation 
of its atoms during incandescence is far too slight 
to compensate for its loss of heat by radiation. The 
substances which, like radium, most rapidly dis- 
sociate, can hardly maintain their temperature at 
more than 3° to 4°C, above that of the ambient 
medium. Suppose, however, that the dissociation of 
any substance whatever were only, one thousand 
times more rapid than that of radium, then the 
quantity of energy emitted would more than sufhce 
to keep it in a state of incandescence. 

The whole question therefore is whether, at the 
origin of things — that is to say, at the epoch when 
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atoms were formed by coDdensations of an unknown 
nature, they did not possess such a quantity of energy 
that they have been able ever since to maintain the 
stars in a state of incandescence, thanks to their slow 
dissociation. This supposition is supported by the 
various calculations I have given as to the immense 
amount of energy contained within the atoms. The 
figures given are considerable, and yet J. J. Thomson, 
who has recently taken up the question anew, arrives 
at the conclusion that the energy now concentrated 
within the atoms is but an insignificant portion of 
that which they formerly contained and lost by 
radiation. Independently and at an earlier date, 
Professor Filippo R6 arrived at the same conclusion. 

If, therefore, atoms formerly contained a quantity 
of energy far exceeding the still formidable amount 
they now possess, they may, by dissociation, have 
expended during long accumulations of ages a part 
of the gigantic reserve of forces piled up within 
them at the beginning of things. They may have 
been able, and consequently may still be able, to 
maintain at a very high temperature stars like the 
sun and the heavenly bodies. In the course of time, 
however, the store of intra-atomic energy within 
the atoms of certain stars has at length been reduced, 
and their dissociation has become slower and slower. 
Finally, they have acquired an increasing stability, 
have dissociated very slowly, and have become such 
as one observes them to-day in the shape of cooled 
stars like the earth and other planets. 

If the theories formulated in this chapter be 
correct, the intra-atomic energy manifested during 
the dematenalization of matter constitutes the funda- 
mental element whence most other forces are derived. 
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So that it is not only electricity which is one of its 
manifestations, but also solar heat, that primary 
source of life and of the majority of the forces at our 
disposal. Its study, which reveals to us matter in a 
totally new aspect, already permits us to throw un- 
foreseen light on the higher mechanics of our 
universe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OBJECTIONS TO THE EKDCTRINE OF INTRA- 
ATOMIC ENERGY. 

The criticisms called forth by my researches on 
intra-atomic energy prove that they have interested 
many scholars. As a new theory can only be solidly 
established by discussion, I thank them for their 
objections, and shall endeavour to answer them. 

The most important has been raised by several 
members of the- Academic des Sciences, This is 
what M. Henri Poincar^, one of the most eminent) 
wrote to me after the publtcatioa of my researches: — 

" I have read your memoir with the greatest interesL It 
raises a number of disturbing questions. One point to which I 
should like to call your attention is the opposition between your 
conception of the origin of solar heat and that of Helmholtz and 
Lord Kelvin. 

"When the nebula condenses into a sun its original potential 
energy is transromied into heal subsequently dissipated by 
radiation. 

"When the sub-atoms unite to form an atom this condensa* 
tion stores up energy in a potential form, and it is when the . 
atom disaggregates that this energy reappears in the fomi of 
heat (disengagement of heat by radium). 

"Thus the reaction, 'nebula to sun,' is exothermic. The 
reaction 'isolated sub-atoms to atoms' is endolhermic, but if 
this 'combination ' is endothermic how comes it to be so extra- 
ordinarily stable?" 

Another member of the Acad^mie des Sciences, 
68 ,- , 
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M. Paul Painlev^, formulates the same objection, as 
follows: — 

"Thermodynamics teaches us the mod ideations which must 
be introduced into the celebrated principle of maximum work; 
we know that in a chemical combination stability and exotber- 
mism are not strictly synonymous. None the less there 
remains the possibility that a^ combination ' at the same time 
extraordinarily stable, and extraordinarily endothermic is some- 
thing contrary, not indeed to the principle of the conservation 
of energy, but to the whole body of facts which up to recent 
limes have been scientifically established." ' 

M. Naquet, late Professor of Chemistry at the 
Faculty de M^decine of Paris, who was unacquainted 
with M. Poincart's conclusions, expressed the same 
objection. 

"There is one point, however, which I find embarrassing, 
especially if I adopt the most seductive of all hypotheses, that of 
Gustave Le Bon. . . . If theatomsdisengageheatin theprocess 
of self-destruction they are endothermic, and, by analogy, should 
be excessively unstable. Now, on the contrary, they are the 
most stable things in the universe. 

"Here is a troublesome contradiction. We should not, how- 
ever, attach to this difficulty more importance than it possesses. 
Every time great systems have arisen difliculties of this kind 
have occurred. The authors of such systems have paid no 
attention to them. If Newton and his successors had allowed 
the perturbations they observed to stop them, the law of 
universal gravitation would never have been formulated." 

The objection of MM, Henri Poincar^, Painlev^, 
and Naquet is evidently sound. It would be irre- 
futable were it applied to ordinary chemical com- 
pounds, but the laws applicable to the chemical 
equilibria of molecules do not appear to apply at all 
to intra-atomic equilibria. The atom alone possesses 

' Xeout Scienlifiqut, 37ih January 1906. 
' Rtvuc d'lialU, March and April 1904. 
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these two contradictory properties, of being at 
once very stable and very instable. It is very stable, 
since chemical reactions leave it sufficiently un- 
touched for our balances to find il^ always the same 
weight. It is very instable, since such slight causes 
as a ray of the sun, or the smallest rise in tempera- 
ture sufRce to begin its dissociation. This dissocia- 
tion is, no doubt, slight — in relation to the enormous 
quantity of energy accumulated within the atom, and 
it no more changes its mass than a shovelful of 
e&rth withdrawn from a mountain appreciably 
changes the weight of the latter. Yet the change 
is certain. We, therefore, have to do with special 
phenomena to which none of the customary laws 
of ordinary chemistry seem to apply. To put in 
evidence the special laws which regulate these new 
facts cannot be the work of a day. To interpret a 
fact is sometimes more difKcuIt than to discover it. 

M. Armand Gautier, Member of the Institut and 
Professor of Chemistry at the Faculty de M^decine 
of Paris, has also taken up the question of intra- 
atomic energy in an article published' by him on the 
subject of my researches. He recognizes that it is 
in the form of gyratory movements that intra- 
atomic energy may exist. I have not wished to enter 
into too many details on this point here, because it 
is evidently only hypothetical, and have confined 
myself to comparing the atom to a solar system, a 
comparison at which several physicists have arrived 
by different roads. Without such movements of 
gyration it would be impossible to conceive a con- 
densation of energy within the atom. With these 
movements it becomes easy to explain. Find the 

> Rtviu Scicntijiquc, February 1904, p. 213. 
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means, as I have pointed out above, to give to a 
body of any size whatever, were it even less than 
that of a pin's head, a sufficient speed of rotation, 
and you will communicate to it as considerable a 
provision of energy as you can desire. This is the 
precise condition which is realized by particles of 
T dissociation. 

I engineer, on the contrary, entirely 
nee of intra-atomic energy. Here 



ion of malter which, according to Guslave 
f the eoonnous energy manirested in radic- 
le n new one, and Tevolutionary in the 
nee admits the indestructibility of matter, 
sntal dogma of chemistry; it admits the 
y, and has made it the basis of mechanics. 
Its one must then abandon. Matter trans'* 
!y and conversely. 

s assuredly seductive and in the highest 
But this transformatioa, if it takes place, 
V process of evolution. During any given 
omena studied by science lead to the 
ty of matter and the quantity of energy 

n arises, and a formidable one: Is it 
g an amount of malter carries in its loins 
uility of energy ? Our reason reTuses to 



on one side the principle of the conser- 
;y, which cannot evidently be discussed 
tnd remains, moreover, partly intact if it 
that the atom, by dissociation, simply 
: energy it has stored up, at the be- 

' aevut Scitntijiqtu, and January 1904. 
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ginning of the ages, during its formation. The objec- 
tions of M. Despaux reduce themselves, then, to this: 
reason refuses to admit that matter can conceal so 
considerable a quantity of energy. I simply reply 
that it is a question of an experimental fact, amply 
proved by the emission of particles endowed with 
a speed of the order of that of light, and by the large 
quantity of calories given forth by radium. The 
number of things that reason at first refused to 
recognize and yet had in the end to admit is con- 
siderable. 

However, I am willing to acknowledge that this 
conception of the atom as an enormous source of 
energy, and of such energy that one gramme of 
any substance whatever contains the equivalent of 
several thousand million kilogramm^tres, is too much 
Opposed to received ideas to penetrate rapidly into 
men's minds. But this is solely due to the fact 
that the intellectual moulds fashioned by education 
do not change easily. M. A. Duclaud has put this 
excellently in an article on the same subject, of 
which this is an extract: — * 

"The consequences of the experiments of Gustave Le 
Bon, which appear to rebel against the scientific dogmas 
of the conservation of energy and of the indestructibility of 
matter, have excited numerous objections. It follows that 
men's minds hardly lend themselves to the admission that 
matter can emit spontaneously (thnt is, by itself and without 
any external aid) more or less considerable cjuantities of energy. 
This arises from that very old conception of the 'duality of 
force and matter' wliich, by bringing us to consider them 
two distinct terms, compels us to regard matter as by itself 
inert . . . One can reg.ird matter as non-inert, as being 'a 
colossal reservoir of forces that it is able to expend without 

' Rtvut Scicnlijiqut, 3nd April 1904. 
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borrowing anything from outside,' without on that account 
attacking the principle of the conservation of energy. 

"But the attack which aims at the indestructibility of matter 
seems more serious. Still, after due reflection, 1 think we 
should only see in tMs a question of words. 

"As a matter of fact, Gustave Le Bon presents to us four 
successive stages of matter . . . while showing that everything 
returns to ether, be allows also that everything proceeds from it. 
'Worlds are bom therein, and go there to die,' he tells us. 

"Theponderable issues from the ether, and returns lo it under 
manifold influences. That is to say, the ether is a reservoir, at 
once the receptacle and the pourer-forth of matter. Now, unless 
we admit that there is a loss on the part of the ether, a leakage 
from the reservoirinthecourseofthis perpetual exchange between 
the ponderable and the imponderable, it is impassible to con- 
clude that there is a disappearance of any quantity of matter. 
And the idea of a loss on the part of the ether is inadmissible, 
for it leads lo the absurd conclusion that that which is lost must 
difTuse itself outside space, since, by the hypothesis, the ether 
fitts all space." 

M. Laisant, examiner at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
expresses similar views in a paper on these re- 
searches : — 

"A small quantity of mailer, for instance, a gramme, contains, 
according to Gustave Le Bon's theory, an amount of energy 
which, if it were liberated, would represent thousands of millions 
of kilogram mitres. What becomes, on this conception, of the 
immaterial ether in which matter is about to lose itself? It is a 
sort of final nirvana, in the words of the author, an infinite and 
motionless nothingness, receiving everything and giving back 
nothing. In the stead of this eternal cemetery of the atoms, I 
strive to see in the ether rather the perpetual laboratory of 
nature. I would even go so far as lo say that it is to the atom 
what, in biology, protoplasm is to the cell. Everything goes to 
and comes forth from iL It is a form of matter, at once its 
original and the final form."' 

I have no reason to contradict the two authors last 

* " L'Ense^cment mathematique," isth January 1906. 
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quoted on the fate of matter when it has disappeared. 
All I wanted to establish, in fact, was that ponderable 
matter vanishes without return by liberating the 
enormous forces it contams. Once returned to the 
ether, matter has irrevocably ceased to exist, so 
far as we are concerned. Its individuality has com- 
pletely disappeared. It has become something un- 
recognizable and eliminated from the sphere of the 
world accessible to our senses. There is assuredly a 
much greater distance between matter and ether 
than there is between carbon or nitrogen and the 
living beings formed from their combinations. Car- 
boD and nitr(^en can, in fact, indefinitely recom- 
mence their cycle by falling again under the laws of 
life; while matter returned to the ether can no 
more become matter again — or at least can only 
do so by colossal accumulations of energy which 
demand long successions of ages for their forma- 
tion, and which we could not produce without 
the power attributed in the Book of Genesis to the 
Creator. 

It is, generally, mathematicians and engineers who 
receive my ideas with most favour. But in his 
inaugural discourse as President of I'AssociaHon 
Franfaiie pour I'Avancetrunt des Sciences, M. LaJsent, 
quoted above, produced one of my most im- 
portant conclusions, and showed alt the bearing 
it may have in the future. It is especially abroad, 
however, that these ideas have found most echo. 
Professor FiUppo K^ detailed them at length in the 
Rivista di Fisica, and in a technical review ex- 
clusively designed for engineers.^ 

' BuUeti'i dt t'AssciialiBit des In^inituri A CtteU polyltcHniqut 
dt BnixtlUt, Dk-ccmlMr igoj. 
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Professor Somerhausen has devoted to them a 
memoir from which I will give a few extracts be- 
cause they show that in many thinking minds the 
fundamental principles of modem science have not 
inspired very unshakeable convictions. 

"j4 Xev/t/uUon in Scimce.— This tille is apt, for the facts and 
hypotheses of which we ace about to treat tend to do nothinir less 
than sap two principles we have admitted as the most un- 
shakeable foundations of the scientific edifice. , , , If one frees 
oneself from the tendency to arrange new facts in already 
known categories, one will have to admit that the remarkable 
facts we have examined cannot be explained by the known 
modes of energy, and they roust necessarily be interpreted, with 
Gustave I.e Bon, as the manifestation of an energy hitherto 
unsuspected. 

" We have established, on the one hand, the new phenomenon 
of atomic dissociation, and, on the other, the production of 
considerable energy without any possible explanation by known 
means. It is evidently logical to connect the two facts, and 
attribute to the destruction of (he atom (he freeing of the new 
energy — of intra'alomic energy. 

" Gustave Le Bon supposes that the dissociated atom has 
acquired properties intermediate between matter and ether, and 
between the ponderable and the imponderable. But from the 
point of view of the eflects, nearly everything takes place as if by 
a direct transformation from matter into energy. . . . We there- 
fore see matter here appearing as a direct source of energy, 
whichvitiatesallthe applications of the principle of the conserva- 
tion of enei^y. And as we have bad to admit (he possibility of 
the destruction of matter, we have to admit the possibility of the 
creation of energy. We now begin to discern the possibility, by 
combining the terms matterand energy, ofarriving at a definitive 
equation which may be looked upon as the highest symbol of 
the phenomena of the universe. 

" It will certainly be one of the grandest conquests of science 
if we succeed, after having passed the stage of the unity of 
matter, in joining the domain of matter with that of energy, and 
thus clear away the last discontinuity in the structure of the 
world." 
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Among the objections which I ought to mention 
there is one which must certainly have occurred to the 
minds of many. It was formulated by Professor Pio, 
in one of the four articles he published under the 
title " Intra-Atomic Energy," in an English scien- 
tific review.' I will discuss it after reproducing a 
few passages from these articles. 

"All the new phenomena — cathode rays, emanations from 
radium, etc, have been explained by the doctrine of the disso- 
ciation of matter by Gustave Le Bon. . . . The phenomenon of 
the dissociation of matter discovered by the latter is as marvellous 
as it is astounding. It has not, however, excited the same 
attention as the discovery of radium, because the close link 
which connects these two discoveries has not been perceived. 
... These experiments open a perspective to inventors which 
surpasses all dreams. There is in Nature an immense source of 
force which we do not know. . . . Matter is no longer inert, but 
a prodigious store-house of energy. . . . The theory of intra- 
atomic energy leads to an entirely new conception of natural 
forces. . . . Till now we have only known of forces acting on 
atoms from without: gtavitation, heat, light, .ifiinity, etc Now 
the atom appears as a generator of energy independent of all 
external force. All these phenomena will serve as a foundation 
for a new theory of energy." 

The objection of the author to which I have 
alluded is this: 

" How is it," he asks, " that particles emitted 
under the influence of intra-atomic energy with an 
enormous speed do not render incandescent by the 
shock the bodies they strike, and where does the 
energy expended go to?" The answer is: if the 
particles are emitted in sufficient numbers, they may, 
in fact, render metals incandescent by the shock, as 
is observed on the anti-cathode of Crookes' tube. 

' EHg/isi AfuhaHie, 2lst January, 4Jh March, ISlfa Aptil, and IJlh 
May 1904. 
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With radium, and still more with ordinary substances 
infinitely less active, the energy is produced too 
slowly to generate such important effects. At the 
most, as is the case with radium, it may raise the 
temperature of the mass of the body by two or three 
degrees. Radium releases, according to the measure- 
ments of Curie, loo calorie-grammes per hour, and 
this quantity could only raise the temperature of loo 
grammes of water by one degree in an hour. It is 
evidently too slight to raise in any appreciable way 
the temperature of a metal, especially if one considers 
that this would cool by radiation nearly as fast as it 
was heated. 

Certainly it would be quite different if radium or 
any other substance were dissociated rapidly instead 
of requiring centuries for the purpose. The scholar 
who discovers the way to dissociate instantaneously 
one gramme of any metal — radium, lead, or silver — 
will not witness the results of his experiment. 
The explosion produced would be so formidable that 
his laboratory and all the neighbouring houses, with 
their inhabitants, would be instantaneously pul- 
verized. So complete a dissociation will probably 
never be attained, though M. de Heen attributes to 
explosions of this kind the sudden disappearance of 
certain stars. Yet there is hope that the partial 
dissociation of atoms may be rendered less slow. I 
assert this, not as the result of theory, but as pf 
experiment, since, by the means set forth in the 
sequel, I have been able to render metals almost 
deprived of radio-activity, like tin, forty times more 
radio-active than an equal surface of uranium. 

The preceding discussions show that the doctrine 
of intra-atomic energy has attracted much more 
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notice than that of the universality of the dissocia- 
tion of matter. Yet the first-named was only the 
consequence of the second, and it was necessary 
to establish the facts before looking for the 
consequences. 

It is especially these consequences which have 
made an impression. One of our most important 
publications, the Annie Scientifique} has remarked 
this very clearly in a summary of which I give some 
extracts: — 

" M, Gustave Le Bon was the first, as we should not forfct, to 
throw some light into this dark chaos, by showing that radio- 
activity is not peculiar to a few rare substances, such as uranium, 
radium, etc, but is a general property of matter, possessed in 
varying degrees by all bodies. 

"... Such is, briefly and in its larger outlines, Gustave Le 
Bon's doctrine, which upsets all our traditional acquirements 
as to the conservation of energy and the indestructibility of 
matter. Radio-activity, a general and essential property of 
matter, should be the manifestation of a new mode of energy 
and of a force — the intra-atomic— hitherto unknown. 

"We do not yet know how to liberate and master this incal- 
culable reserve of force, of which yesterday we did not even 
suspect the existence. But it is evident that when man shall 
have found the means to make himself its master, it will be 
the greatest revolution ever recorded in the annals of the genins 
of science, a revolution of which our puny brains can hardly 
grasp all the consequences and the extent" 

The philosophic consequences of these researches 
have not escaped several scholars. In an analysis of 
the first edition of this work published in the Revue 
Pkilosophique for November 1905, M. Sagaret, an 
engineer, has fully shown these consequences. Here 
are some extracts from his article: — 

' 47th year, pp. 6, SS «iid 89, 
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"No scientific theory has responded nor can better respond 
to our yearning for unity than that of Dr. Gustave Le Bon. 
It sets up a unity than which it would be impossible to imagine 
anything more complete, and it focusses our knowledge on the 
following principle: one substance alone exists which moves and 
produces all things by its movements. This is not a new con- 
ception, it is true, for the philosopher, but it has remained 
hitherto a purely metaphysical speculation. To-day, thanks to 
Dr. Gustave Le Bon, it finds a starting-point in experiment 

"The scholar has till now stopped at the atom without per- 
ceiving any link between it and the ether. The duality of the 
ponderable and the imponderable seemed irreducible. Now 
the theory of ihe dematerialiiation of matter comes to establish 
a link between them. 

" But it realizes scientilic unity in yet another way by making 
general the law of evolution. This law, hitherto confined to the 
organic world, now extends to the whole universe. The atom, 
like the living being, is bom, develops and dies, and Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon shows us that the chemical species evolves 
like the organic species." 
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BOOK III. 

THE WORLD OF THE IMPONDERABLE. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE CLASSIC SEPARATION BETWEEN THE PONDER- 
ABLE AND THE IMPONDERABLE — DOES THERE 
EXIST A WORLD INTERMEDIATE BETWEEN 
MATTER AND THE ETHER? 



Science formerly divided the various phenomena 
of nature into two sharply separated classes, with 
no apparent break between them. These distinctions 
have existed throughout aJl branches of knowledge, 
and in physics as well as in biology. 

The discovery of the laws of evolution has caused the 
disappearance from the natural sciences of divisions 
which formerly seemed impassable gulfs, and, from 
the protoplasm of primitive beings up to man the 
chain is now almost uninterrupted. The missing links 
are every day re-forged and we get glimpses of how 
the change from the simplest to the most complicated 
beings has operated step by step throughout time. 

Physics has followed an analogous route, but has 
not yet arrived at unity. It has, however, rid itself 
of the fluids which formerly encumbered it ; it has dis- 
covered the relations which exist between the different 
forces, and has recognized that they are but varied 
manifestations of one thing supposed to be inde- 
80 
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stnictible: to wit, energy. It has also established 
permanence throughout the series of phenomena, and 
has shown the existence of the continuous where 
there formerly appeared only the discontinuous. 
The law of the conservation of energy is in reality 
only the simple verification of this continuity. 

There remain, however, in physics two deep gaps 
to be filled before this continuity can be established 
everywhere. Physics, in fact, still maintains a wide 
separation exists between matter and energy, and 
another, not less considerable, between the world of 
the ponderable and that of the imponderable — that is 
to say, between matter and the ether. Matter is that 
which is weighed. Light, heat, electricity and ail the 
phenomena produced in the bosom of the imponder- 
able ether, as they add nothing to the weight of 
bodies, are regarded as belonging to a very different 
world from that of matter. 

The scission of these two worlds seemed finally 
established. The most illustrious scholar of our 
times had even come to consider the demonstration 
of this separation as one of .the greatest discoveries 
of all ages. This is how M. Berthelot expressed 
himself on the subject at the recent inauguration of 
the monument to Lavoisier; — 

"Lavoisier established, by most exact experiments, a capita] 
and, until his time, unrecognized distinction between the ponder- 
able substances and the imponderable agencies, heat, light, and 
electricity. This fundamental distinction between ponderable 
mailer and imponderable agencies is one of the greatest 
discoveries ever made; it is one of the bases of the present 
physical, chemical, and mechanical sciences." 

A fundamental base, in fact, and one which till now 
has appeared unshakeable. The phenomena due to 
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the transformations of the imponderable ether, such 
as light, for instance, present no appreciable analogy 
with those of which matter is the seat. Matter may 
change its form, but, in all these changes, it preserves 
an invariable weight. Whatever be the modification 
to which the imponderable agencies submit it, they 
do not add to it and never cause any variation in its 
weight. 

To thoroughly grasp modern scientific thought on 
this point, the above quotation must be considered 
in connection with that relating to the separation of 
matter and energy, reproduced in a previous chapter.' 
They show that the science of the day is confronted 
not with one only, but with several very distinct 
dualities. They may be formulated in the following 
pro[>osition9 : — ist. Matter is entirely distinct from 
energy and cannot of itself create energy ; 2nd. The 
imponderable ether is entirely distinct from ponder- 
able matter and has no kinship with it. The solidity 
of these two principles has hitherto seemed to de^ 
the ages. We shall endeavour to show, on the 
contrary, that the new facts tend to utterly upset 
them. 

So far as regards the non-existence of the classic 
separation between matter and energy, we need not 
recur to it, since we have devoted a chapter* to de- 
monstrating that matter can be transformed into 
energy. It therefore only remains for us to inquire 
whether the distinction between matter and ether 
can equally disappear. A few scholars here and 
there had already remarked the jarring character of 
this last duality and how it rendered impossible the 

' C/. M. Janel'i temaiki, p. ;i and Book II,, chsp. ii, svfra.—T. Li 
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explanation of certain phenomena. Larmor has 
recently employed the manifold resources of mathe- 
matical analysis in the attempt to do away with what 
he calls " the irreconcilable duality of matter and 
ether." But if this duality is destined to vanish, ex- 
perience alone can show that it ought to disappear. 
Now, the facts recently discovered, notably those 
relating to the universal dissociation of matter, are 
sufhciently numerous to allow of an attempt to con- 
nect the two worlds till now so widely separated. 

At first sight, the task seems a heavy one. It is not 
easy, in fact, to see how a material substance, having 
weight, with well-defined outlines, such as a stone or 
a piece of lead, can be akin to things so mobile and 
so subtle as a sunbeam or an electric spark. But we 
know, from all the observations of modern science, 
that it is not by bringing together the extremities of a 
series that the intermediate forms can be reconstructed 
and the analogies hidden under their dissimilarities 
discovered. It is not by comparing the beings who 
were bom at the dawn of life with the higher order of 
animals with which our globe was afterwards peopled 
that the links uniting them were discovered. By pro- 
ceeding in physics as we have done in biology, we shall 
see, on the contrary, that it is possible to bring nearer 
together things apparently so dissimilar as matter, 
electricity, and light. 

The facts which enable us to prove the existence 
of an intermediate world between matter and ether 
are in reality becoming more numerous every day. 
They have only needed synthetizing and interpreting. 
To say with reason that a certain substance can be 
considered as intermediate between matter and ether, 
it must possess characteristics allowing it to be at 
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once compared to and differentiated from both these 
elements. It is because characferisfics of this kind 
have been verified among the anthropoid apes that 
naturalists now consider them as forming a link 
between the inferior animals and man. The method 
which we shall apply will be that of the naturalists. 
We shall seek out the intermediate characteristics 
which allow us to say that a substance, while some- 
what resembling matter, is yet not matter, and while 
near to the ether, is yet not the ether. 

Several chapters of this work will be devoted to 
this demonstration, of which we can only at present 
indicate the results. We shall endeavour to show, 
while throughout taking experiment for our guide, 
that the products of the dematerialization of matter 
— that is to say, the emissions produced during its 
dissociation — are formed from substances of which 
the characteristics are intermediate between those of 
ether and those of matter. 

Of what do these substances consist ? Wherein have 
they lost the properties of material bodies ? For a 
number of years physicists have persisted in seeing 
in the emissions of radio-active bodies only frag- 
ments of matter more or less tenuous. Unable to rid 
themselves of the concept of material support, they 
have supposed that the particles emitted were merely 
atoms — charged with electricity, no doubt, but still, 
however, formed of matter. This opinion seemed 
confirmed by the fact that the radio-active emissions 
were most often accompanied by the projection of 
material particles. In Crookes' tube the emission 
of solid particles thrown off by the cathode is 
so considerable that it has been possible to cover 
with metal bodies exposed to their bombardment. 
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This transport {entrainement) of matter is, how- 
ever, observed in most electrical phenomena, notably 
when electricity of a sufficiently high potential passes 
between two electrodes. The spectroscope, in fact, 
always reveals, in the light of the sparks, the char- 
acteristic lines of the metals of which these electrodes 
are composed. Yet another reason seemed to prove 
the material nature of these emissions. They could 
be deviated by a magnetic field, and were therefore 
charged with electricity. Now, as no one had yet 
seen the transport of electricity without material 
support, the existence of such a support was con- 
sidered evident. 

The sort of material dust which was thus supposed 
to constitute the emissions from the cathode and 
those from radio-active bodies presented singular char- 
acteristics for a material substance. Not only does it 
present the same properties whatever the body dis- 
sociated, but it has also lost all the characteristics of 
the matter which gives it birth. Lenard showed this 
clearly when he sought to verify one of his old 
hypotheses, according to which the effluves generated 
by ultra-violet light striking on the surface of metals 
are composed of the dust torn from those metals. 
Taking sodium, a body very easily dissociated 
by light and the smallest traces of which in the 
air can be recognized by the spectroscope, he 
found that the effluves thus emitted contained no 
trace of sodium. If, then, the emissions of dis- 
sociated substances are matter, it is matter which 
has none of the properties of the substances whence 
it comes. 

Facts of this nature have multiplied sufficiently 
to prove that in the cathode radiation, as well as 
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in radio-activity, matter transforms itself into some- 
thing which can no longer be ordinary matter, since 
none of its properties are preserved. It ts this thing 
of which we are about to study the characte^'istics, 
and which we shall show belongs to the intermediate 
world between matter and the ether. 

So long as the existence of this intermediate world 
was ignored, science found itself confronted with 
facts that it could not classify. Thus it was, for 
example, that physicists were puzzled where to place 
the cathode rays which really form part of the inter- 
mediate substances between matter and the ether. 
This is why they placed them first in the world 
of matter and then in that of ether, notwith- 
standing that the two .worlds were considered so 
different. Nor could they naturally class them 
otherwise. Since physics supposes that phenomena 
can only belong., to one of these two worlds, what 
does not belong to the one necessarily belongs to the 
other. In reality, they belong to neither the one nor 
the other, but to that intermediate world between 
the ether and matter that we shall study in this 
work. It is peopled with a crowd of things entirely 
new, the acquaintance of which we are hardly be- 
ginning to make. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE IMMATERIAL BASIS OF THE UNIVERSE — THE * 
ETHER. 

The greater part of physical phenomena — light, 
heat, radiant electricity, etc., are considered to have 
. their seat in the ether. Gravitation, whence are 
derived the mechanics of the world and the march 
of the stars, seems also to be one of its manifesta- 
tions. All the theoretical researches formulatsd on 
the constitution of atoms lead to the supposition that * 
it forms the material from which they are made. 
Although the inmost nature of the ether is hardly 
suspected, its existence has forced itself upon us long 
since, and appears to many to be more assured than 
that of matter itself. Belief in its existence became 
necessary when the propagation of forces at a distance 
had to be explained. It appeared to be experiment- 
ally demonstrated when Fresnel proved that light is 
spread by undulations analogous to those produced 
by the falling of a stone into water. By the inten 
ference of luminous rays he obtained darkness by the 
superposition of the prominent parts of one luminous 
wave upon the hollow parts of another. As the 
propagation of light is effected by means of un- 
dulations, these undulations are necessarily produced 
in something. This something is what is called the 
ether. 

Ite role has become of capital importance, and has 
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not ceased to increase with the progress of physics. 
The majority of phenomena would be inexplicable 
without it. Without the ether there could be neither 
gravity, nor light, nor electricity, nor heat, nor any- 
thing, in a word, of which we have knowledge. 
The universe would be silent and dead, or would 
reveal itself in a form which we cannot even foresee. 
If one could construct a glass chamber from which 
the ether were to be entirely eliminated, heat and 
light could not pass through it. It would be abso< 
lutely dark, and probably gravitation would no 
longer act on the bodies within it. They would then 
have lost their weight. 

But so soon as one seeks to define the properties of 
the ether, enormous difBculties appear. No doubt 
' they are due to the fact that as this immaterial 
element cannot be connected with any known thing, 
terms of comparison are entirely wanting for its 
definition. Before phenomena without analogy to 
those habitually obser\'ed, we are like a person born 
deaf with regard to music, or a blind man with 
regard to colours. No image can make them under- 
stand what is a sound or a colour. 

When books on physics state in a few lines that 
the ether is an imponderable medium iilling the 
universe, the first idea coming into the mind is to 
represent it as a sort of gas so rarefied as to be im- 
ponderable by the means at our disposal. There is 
no difficulty in imagining such a gas. M. Muller has 
calculated that if the matter of the sun and its 
surrounding planets were diffused through a space 
equal to that which divides the stars closest together, 
a cubic myriametre of this matter, in a gaseous state, 
would hardly weigh the thousandth part of a milli- 
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gramme, and consequently could not be weighed in 
our balances. This finely-divided fluid, which perhaps 
represents the, primitive condition of our nebula, 
would be a quadrillion times less dense than the 
vacuum of the thousandth part of an atmosphere in 
a Crookes' tube.* 

Unfortunately the properties of the ether do not 
permit it to be in any way likened to a gas. Gases 
are very compressible and the ether cannot be so. If 
it were, in fact, it could not transmit, almost in- 
stantaneously, the vibrations of light. It is only in 
theoretically perfect fluids, or, better still, in solids, 
that distant analogies with the ether can be diS' 
covered, but then a substance with very singular 
qualities has to be imagined. It must possess a 
rigidity exceeding that of steel, or it could not 
transmit luminous vibrations at a velocity of 300,000 
kilometres per second. One of the most eminent of 
living physicists. Lord Kelvin, considers the ether 
to be "an elastic solid filling all space." But 
the elastic solid forming the ether must have very 
strange properties for a solid, which we never meet 
with in any other. Its extreme rigidity must be 
accompanied by an extraordinarily low density — that 
is to say, one small enough to prevent its retarding by 
its friction the movement of the stars through space. 
Him has shown that if the density of ether were but 
a million times less than that of the air, rarefied 
as it is, contained in a Crookes' tube, it would cause 
an alteration of half a second every hundred years in 

> Piohasoi tAtndelieS ia his Principlii f/ Ciirniiiiy giieah\sna$ot\s 
for thinking that ihe clher is a gss of the ar^on gruup, incapable of 
combinatioD, with an atomic weight one-millioDth of Ibat of hydrogen 
and a vdodiy ol 3,250 kilomilrei per teeoud. (£ng. «d. 1905, vol. ii. 
p. sa6.)— F- L. 
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the mean motion of the moon. Such a medium, 
notwithstanding its reduced density, would, how- 
ever, very quickly expel the atmosphere from the 
earth. It has been calculated also that, had it the 
properties we attribute to gases, it would acquire, 
by its impact with the surface of stars deprived, like 
the moon, of their atmosphere, a temperature of 
38,000° C. Finally, one is thrown back on the idea 
that the ether is a solid without density or weight, 
however unintelligible this may seem. 

Other physicists have recently maintained that the 
density of the ether must, on the contrary, be very 
great. They found their notion on the electro- 
magnetic theory of matter which attributes the 
inertia of all matter to the ether. According to this 
theory, the mass ,of a body is' nothing else than the 
mass of the surrounding ether, held and dragged along 
by the lines of force which encompass the electric 
particles of which atoms are supposed to be formed. 
All the inertia of bodies — that is to say, their mass, is 
due to the inertia of the ether. All kinetic energy is 
due to the movements of the ether imprisoned by the 
lines of force which unite it to the atoms. J. J. 
Thomson, who upholds this hypothesis,' adds, "that 
it requires that the density of the ether should exceed 
that of all known bodies." Why, however, is not 
very clear. 

The magnitude of the forces which the ether is able 
to transmit likewise constitutes a phenomenon very 
difficult to interpret. An electro-magnet acts across 
space by the intermediary of the ether. Now, as 

' "EleclrEcily and Mallet," fValmimter, 1904; and " Oo the 
Dynamic* of kn Eleciiified Field," riMtaliMii oftht Cambridgt Pkile- 
tephkal Sacitfy, 190], p. 83. 
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Lord Kelvin has remarked, it exercises on iron at a 
distance a force which may extend to lio kilo- 
grammes per square centimetre. " How is it," this 
physicist writes, " that these prodigious forces are 
developed in the ether, an elastic solid, while 
ponderable bodies are yet free to move within this 
solid ? " We do not know and cannot say if we ever 
shall know. 

Hardly anything can be indicated concerning the 
constitution of the ether. Maxwell supposed it 
to be formed of little spheres animated by a very 
rapid rotatory movement, which each transmitted to 
its neighbour. Fresnel considered its elasticity con- 
stant, but its density variable. Other physicists 
believe, on the other hand, that its density is constant 
and its elasticity variable. For most it is not dis- 
turbed by the motions of the material systems which 
pass through it.. Others, again, think that, on the 
contrary, it is carried along by them. 

It is, in ^ny case, agreed that the ether is a sub* 
stance very different to matter, and is withdrawn 
from the laws of gravity. It has no weight, is 
immaterial in the usual acceptation of that word, 
and forms the world of the imponderable. Yet if the 
ether has no gravity it must have mass, since it offers 
resistance to movement. This mass is slight, since 
the speed of the propagation of light is very great. 
If there were no mass the propagation of light would 
probably be instantaneous. The question of the 
imponderability of the ether, so long debated, now 
seems definitely settled. It has been taken up again 
recently by Lord Kelvin,' and, by mathematical 

■ "On ihe Clustering t>r Giavitational Matter in any Pdit of the 
UniverK," Phihsofhical Magazine, Jaouary 1903. 
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calculations which cannot be reproduced here, he 
arrives at the conclusion that the ether consists of a 
substance entirely outside the laws of gravitation — 
that is to say, imponderable. But he adds, " We 
have no reason to consider it as absolutely in- 
compressible, and we may admit that a sufficient 
pressure would condense it." 

It is probably from this condensation^ effected at 
the beginning of the ages by a mechanism totally 
unknown to us, that are derived the atoms, con- 
sidered by several physicists — Larmor especially — 
as condensation nuclei in the ether, having the form 
of small vortices (or whirlpools) animated with an 
enormous speed of rotation. " The material mole- 
cule," writes this physicist, " is entirely formed of 
ether and of nothing else.'" 

Such are the properties that the interpretation of 
the phenomena attributes to the ^her. We must 
confine ourselves to stating, without being able to 
understand it, that we are living in an. immaterial 
mediuin more rigid than steel, to which medium we 
can easily communicate, simply by burning any body 
whatever, movements of which the speed of propaga- 
tion is 300,000 times greater than that of a cannon- 
ball. The ether is an agent of which we catch 
glimpses everywhere around us, which we can cause 
to vibrate, to deviate, and which we can measure at 
will, without being able to isolate it. Its inmost 
nature remains an irritating mystery. 

We may sum this up by saying that if we know 

very little about the ether, we must, however, 

consider it certain that the greater part of the 

phenomena in the universe are the consequences of 

' Eihtr and Malltr. LoDdon, 1900. 
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its manifestations. It is, no doubt, the first source 
and the ultimate end of things, the substratum of 
the worlds and of all beings moving on their surface. 
I will endeavour to show soon how the imponder* 
able ether can be connected with matter and thus 
grasp the link connecting the material with the 
immaterial. As a preparation for understanding 
their relations, we will first examine some of the 
equilibria it is possible to observe in the ether. We 
only know a small number of these, but those we are 
able to observe will permit us, by analogy, to foresee 
the nature of those unknown to us. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF EQUILIBRIDM IN THE 
ETHER. 

The most important phenomena . in nature : heat, 
light, electricity, etc., have, as we have just seen, 
their seat in the ether. They are generated by cer- 
tain perturbations of this immaterial fluid on leaving 
or returning to equilibrium. The forces of the 
universe are only known to us, in reality, by dis< 
turbances of equilibrium. The state of equilibrium 
constitutes the limit beyond which we can no longer 
follow them. Light is only a change of the 
equilibrium of the etber, characterized by its 
vibrations ; it ceases to exist so soon as the 
equilibrium is re-established. The electric spark 
of our laboratories, as also the lightning, are simple 
manifestations of the changes of the electric fluid 
leaving its equilibrium from one cause or another, and 
striving to return to it. So long as we knew not 
how to draw the electric fluid from its state of repose 
its existence was ignored. 

All the modiflcations of equilibrium produced in 
the ether are very instable and do not survive the 
cause which gave them birth. It is just this which 
differentiates them from material equilibria. The 
various forms of equilibrinm observed in matter are 
generally very stable — that is, they survive the cause 
which generates them. The world of the ether 
94 
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is the world of mobile equilibria, while the world 
of matter is that of equilibria which can be fixed. 

To say that a thing is no longer in equilibrium is 
to state that it has undergone certain displacements. 
The known movements which determine the appear- 
ance of phenomena are not very numerous. They 
are principally attractions, repulsions, rotations, 
projections, vibrations and vortices, and of these 
^ different movements the best known are those which 
produce attractions and repulsions, as they are 
almost exclusively resorted to for the measurement 
of phenomena. The balance measures the attraction 
exercised on bodies by the earth, the galvanometer 
measures the attraction exercised on a magnet by 
an electric current, the thermometer, the attractions 
or repulsions of the molecules of a liquid submitted 
to the influence of heat. The osmotic equilibria 
which control most of the phenomena of life are 
revealed by the attractions and repulsions of the 
molecules in the bosom of liquids. The movements 
of various substances and the varieties of equilibrium 
resulting therefrom thus play a fundamental r61e in 
the production of phenomena. They constitute 
their essence, and form the only realities accessible 
to us. 

Until the last few years, only the regular vibratory 
movements of the ether which produce light were 
studied. It might, however, have been supposed 
that a fluid in which, as in a liquid, regular waves 
could be produced, was susceptible of other move- 
ments. It is now recognized that the ether can be 
the seat of different movements such as projections, 
rotations, vortices, etc., and, among the forms of the 
movements in the ether lately studied, vortices 
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appear, theoretically at least, to play a preponderant 
part. Larmor' and other physicists consider that 
electrons, the supposed elements of the electric 
fluid — and, according to some scholars, of material 
atoms — are vortices or gyrostats formed within 
the ether. Professor de Heen* compares them to 
a rigid, wire twisted into a helix, the direction of 
their rotations determining the attractions and 
repulsions. Sutherland seeks in the direction of 
the movements of these gyrostats the explanation 
of the electrical and thermal phenomena of con- 
duction. " Electric conduction," he says, " is due 
to the vibration of the gyrostats in the direction of 
the electric force, and thermal conduction to the 
vibration of vortices in all directions."* 

It was mathematical analysis alone which led 
physicists to attribute a fundamental role to the 
vortices in the ether, but experiments made on 
material fluids give to this hypothesis a precise 
basis, since, as we shall see, they permit the repro- 
duction of the attractions and repulsions observed 
in electrical phenomena, and the constitution by 
vortices of material substances with geometric forms. 
A material vortex may be formed by any fluid, 
liquid or gaseous, turning round an axis, and by the 
fact of its rotation it describes spirals. The study 
of these vortices has been the object of important 
researches by different scholars, notably by Bjerkness 
and Weyher.* They have shown that by them can 

> Ethir and Matter, 1900. 

* Predramts d'un Thiorie dt rEUtlridU. Bruxelles, 1903, 

» "The Elecliic Origin of Rieidity," PhilosBpkicat Magau'ne, May 
1904- 

* Siirlts tonrbiUoiis. and edilion. Paris, 1889. 
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be produced all the attractions and repulsions 
recc^nized in electricity, the deviations of the 
magnetic needle by currents, etc. These vortices 
are produced by the rapid rotation of a central rod 
furnished with pallets, or, more simply, of a sphere. 
Round this sphere gaseous currents are established, 
dissymetrical with regard to its equatorial plane, and 
the result is the attraction or repulsion of bodies 
brought near to it, according to the position given to 
them. It is even possible, as Weyher has proved, to 
compel these bodies to turn round the sphere .as do 
the satellites of a planet without touching it. 

These vortices constitute one of the forms most 
easily assumed by material particles, since a fluid can 
be caused to whirl by a simple breath. They can 
produce, besides, all the movements of rotation, and 
very stable equilibria capable of striving against the 
power of gravity as a top in motion remains upright 
on its pivot. It is the same with a bicycle, which falls 
laterally when it ceases to roll forward. The helices 
with vertical axes called helicopters used in certain 
processes of aviation rise in the atmosphere by screw- 
ing themselves into it so soon as they are put in 
rotation, and remain there so long as that rotation 
lasts. Directly they come to rest, being no longer 
able to struggle against gravity, they fall heavily to 
the ground. It will thus be easily conceived that it 
is in rotatory motion that is found the best explana- 
tion of the equilibria of atoms. 

It is by whirling movements in the ether that several 
authors also seek to explain gravitation. Professor 
Armand Gautier in a notice of my memoir on intra- 
atomic energy gives a similar explanation. If it 
could be considered as definitive, it would have the 
7 
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advantage of explaining the way In which the im- 
ponderable may go forth from the ponderable : — 

"The material atom animated by gyratory movements must 
transmit its gyration to the surrounding ether, and by it to the 
other distant materiaJ bodies which float in this ether. It fol- 
lows that, when the gyration passes from one to the other, the 
material bodies, by virtue of their own inertia, tend, so to speak, 
to screw themselves one on to the other by the intermediary of 
the common vortex of ether in which they are; in a word, these 
material bodies must attract one another. It is sufficient thus 
to admit that there must be a kind of viscosity between the 
particles of the ether, or rather a kind of transport {m/rafnfffwn/) 
of these particles one by the other. 

"But if the gyratory condition of the atomic edifices seems to 
be thus the cause of their mutual attraction— that is to say, of 
gravity, this latter must disappear wholly or in part if the energy 
of gyration be wholly or in part transformed into energy of 
translation in space. May it not likewise be the same with the 
electron— 1\\»\ is to say, with the atomuscule torn from the atom 
and launched forth from the material edifice with the velocity 
of the atominal light, in which atomuscule the speed of gyration 
has disappeared because transformed into speed of transla- 
tion? These electrons thus borrowed from matter, if no longer 
in a state of sensible or concordant gyration, may the:) lose all 
or part of their weight while keeping their mass, and while con- 
tinuing to follow the taw which measures the energy transported ■ 
by them by half the product of their mass multiplied by the 
square of their speed of translation.' 

The experiments on whirling movements in 
fluids not only produce attractions, repulsions, and 
equilibria of all kinds: they may be associated so 
as to give birth to regular geometric forms as M. 
Benard^ has demonstrated in a series of experiments. 
He has shown that a thin layer of liquid subjected to 
certain perturbations (convection currents bordering 

' Ram* Sntitlijiqut, 13th January 1904. 
* Revui GMralt dtt Sciences, igoo. 
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on stability) divides itself into vertical prisms with 
polygonal bases that can be rendered visible by 
certain optical processes or by simply mixing with it 
very fine powders. " It is," says this author, " the 
geometric places of neutral vortices which form the 
plane walls of the hexagonal prisms and the vertical 
axes of these prisms. The lines of the whirl- 
pools are closed curves centred on the axis of these 
prisms." Metals suddenly chilled after having been 
fixed and cast in layers often divide in the same 
way and present to our observation polygonal cells.' 
These experiments show us that the molecules of a 
liquid can assume geometrical forms without ceasing 
to be liquid. These momentary forms of equilibrium 
do not survive the causes which gave them birth. 
They are analogous to those I have been able to 
produce and render visible by properly combining 
the elements of dissociated matter, as we shall see 
hereafter. 

Although the analogies between the molecules of 
material fluids and those of immaterial fluids are 
many, they never attain identity by reason of two 
capital differences between material aud imma- 
terial substances. The former are in fact subject to 
the action of gravity, and have very great mass. 
They therefore obey changes of motion, but rather 
slowly. The latter are free from gravity, and have 
very small mass, the smallness of this mass allowing 
them to take, under the influence of very feeble 
forces, rapid movements, and consequently to be 
extremely mobile. If, in spite of their feeble mass, 

' According to Profrssor Quincke of Heidelberg, all substances on 
passing ttom the liquid to the lolid stale, foim ihese eells, which he 
calls "[niin cells."— /V«, Xsy. See., aist July 1906(A). 
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the immaterial molecules can produce &trly great 
mechanical effects, such as are observed, for example, 
in Crookes' tubes, the mirrors of which become red 
hot under the action of the cathodic bombardment, it 
is because the smaltness of the mass is compensated 

for by their extreme speed. In the formula T= , 

without changing the result, m can be reduced at will 
on condition that v is increased. 

By considering the important part played by the 
divers forms of equilibrium of which the ether is 
capable, it is easy to arrive at the conception that 
matter is nothing but a particular state of equilibrium 
of the ether. Consequently, when we seek in future 
chapters the links which unite material to immaterial 
things, we must especially examine the different forms 
of equilibrium possessed by that intermediary world 
of which we recognize the existence, and inquire into 
the analogies and dissimilarities offered by these 
equilibria when compared with the two worlds which 
we propose to unite. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE DEMATERIAUZATION OF MATTER. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF THE EXPERI- 
MENTS WHICH REVEAL THE DISSOCIATION OF 
MATTER. 

§ I. The First Interpretations. 
The ether and matter form the two extreme limits 
of the series of things. Between these hmits, far as 
they are from each other, there exist intermediate 
elements, of which the existence is now revealed by 
observation. None of the experiments I shall set 
forth, however, will show us the transformation of 
the ether into material substances. It would require 
the disposal of colossal energy to effect such a con- 
densation. But the converse transformation of 
matter into the ether, or into substances akin to 
the ether, is, on the contrary, realizable, and can be 
realized by th^ dissociation of matter. It is in the 
discovery first of the cathode rays and then of the 
X rays that are found the germs of our present theory 
of the dissociation of matter. This dissociation, 
whether spontaneous or induced, always reveals 
itself by the emission into space of efHuves identical 
with the cathode and the X rays. The assimilation 
of these two orders of phenomena, which for several 
years I was alone in maintaining, is to-day universally 
admitted. 
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The discovery of the cathode and of the X rays 
which invariably accompany them, marks one of the 
most important stages of modern science. Without 
it, the theory of the dissociation of matter could never 
have been established ; and without it, we should 
always have been ignorant that it is to this dissocia- 
tion of matter that we owe phenomena long known 
in physics, but which had remained unexplained. 
Every one knows at the present time what the 
cathode rays are. If through a tube furnished with 
electrodes and exhausted to a high vacuum an electric 
current of sufficient tension be sent, the cathode 
emits rays which are projected in a straight line, 
which heat such bodies as they strike, and which are 
deviated by a magnet. The metallic cathode only 
serves to render the rays more abundant, since I have 
proved by experiment that wijh a Crookes' tube 
without cathode or any trace of metallic matter 
whatever, exactly the same phenomena are observed. 

The cathode rays are charged with electricity, and 
can traverse very thin metallic plates connected with 
the earth without losing their charge. Every time 
they strike an obstacle they immediately give rise to 
those peculiar rays termed X rays, which differ from 
the cathode rays in not being deviated by a magnet, 
and pass through thick metallic plates capable of 
completely stopping the cathode rays.' Both cathode 
and X rays produce electricity in all bodies that 
they meet, whether they be gases or solid matter, 
and consequently render the air a conductor of 
electricity. 

^ They also differ from the cathode raya in btirg, according to 
current Iheoiies, not strenma of panicles at alt, but iicegular move- 
menls or pulses in Ihe elh«r. But sec p. ill infra.— Y. U 
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The first ideas of the nature of the cathode rays 
which were conceived were far different from those 
current to-day. Crookes, who first put in evidence the 
properties of these rays, attributed their action to the 
state of extreme rarefaction of the molecules of the 
gas when the vacuum had been carried very far. In 
this " uttra-gaseous " state, the rarefied molecules 
represented, according to him, a peculiar state which 
he described as a fourth state of matter. It was 
characterized by the fact that, no longer hindered in 
their course by the impact of the other molecules, 
the free trajectory of the rarefied molecules lengthens 
to such a point that their reciprocal shocks become 
of no importance compared with their whole course. 
They can then move freely in every direction, and if 
their movements are directed by an external force 
such as the electric current of the cathode, they 
are projected in one direction only like grapeshot 
from a cannon. On meeting an obstacle they pro- 
duce by their molecular bombardment the effects of 
phosphorescence and heat, which the experiments 
of the illustrious physicist put in evidence. 

This conception, now recognized to be inexact, 
was inspired by the old kinetic theory of gases which 
I will thus recapitulate. The molecules of gases are 
formed of perfectly elastic particles, a condition 
necessary to prevent their losing energy by impact, 
and are far enough apart from each other to exercise 
no mutual attraction. They are animated by a speed 
varying with the gas, calculated at about 1,800 metres 
per second in the case of hydrogen, or about double 
that of a cannon-ball. This speed is also purely 
theoretical, for, by reason of their mutual impacts, 
the free path of each molecule is limited to about 
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the thousandth part of a millimetre. It is the 
impact of these molecules which produces the 
pressure exercised by a gas on the walls that 
enclose it. If the space enclosing the same volume 
of molecules be reduced to one-half, the pressure is 
doubled. It is tripled when the space is reduced 
to one-third. It is this fact which is expressed by 
the law of Mariotte. 

In a globe exhausted to a vacuum of the millionth 
of an atmosphere, things, according to Crookes, 
happen very differently. No doubt it still contains 
an enormous number of gaseous molecules, but the 
very great reduction in their number causes them to 
obstruct each other reciprocally much less than 
under ordinary pressure, and their free path is thus 
-considerably augmented. If, under these conditions, 
a part of the molecules of air remaining in the tube 
be electrified and projected, as I said above, by 
an intense electric current, they may freely traverse 
space, and acquire an enormous speed; while, at 
ordinary pressure, this speed is kept down by the 
molecules of air encountered. 

The cathode rays, therefore, simply represented, in 
the original theory of Crookes, molecules of rarefied 
gas, electrified by contact, with the cathode, and 
launched into the empty space within the tube at 
a speed they could never attain if they were ob-. 
structed, as in gases at ordinary pressure, by the 
impact of other molecules. They were thought to 
remain, however, material molecules, not dissociated, 
but simply spread out, which could not change their 
structure. No one dreamed, in fact, at this epoch 
that the atom was capable of dissociation. 

Nothing remains of Crookes' theory since the 
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measurement of the electric charge of the particles 
and of their mass has proved that they are a thousand 
times smaller than the atom of hydrogen, the smallest 
atom known. One might doubtless suppose in strict- 
ness, as was done at first, that the atom was simply 
subdivided into other atoms preserving the properties 
of the matter whence they came; but this hypothesis 
broke down in face of the fact that the most dis- 
similar gases contained in Crookes' tubes gave 
identical products of dissociation, in which were 
found none of the properties of the substances from 
which they had issued. It had then to be admitted 
that the atom was not divided, but was dissociated 
into elements endowed with entirely new properties 
which were identical in the case of all substances. 

It was not, we shall see, by any means, in a day 
that the theory of dissociation just briefly indicated 
was established; in fact, it was clearly formulated 
only after the discovery of the radio-active substances 
and the experiments which helped me to prove the 
universality of the dissociation of matter. And it 
was only after several years that physicists at last 
recognized, conformably with my assertions, the 
identity of the cathode rays with the efiluves of 
particles emitted by ordinary substances during their 
dissociation. 

§ 2. The Interpretations now current. 
At the time when only the cathode rays were 
known, the explanation by Crookes of their nature 
seemed to be quite sufficient. On the discovery of 
the X rays and of the emissions of the spontaneously 
radio-active bodies, such as uranium, the insufficiency 
of the old theory was made clear. One of the mani- 
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Testations of the X rays and of the radio-active 
emissions which made the greatest impression on 
physicists and was the origin of the current explana- 
tions, was the production of electricity on all bodies 
both solid and gaseous struck by the new radiations. 
The X rays and the emissions from radio-active 
bodies possess, in fact, the common characteristic of 
producing something which renders the air and other 
gases conductors of electricity. With these gases 
thus made conducting we can, by passing them 
between the plates of a condenser, neutralize electric 
charges. It was, as a consequence, admitted that 
they were electrified. 

This was a very unforeseen phenomenon, for all 
earlier experiments had without exception shown 
ttiat gases were not capable of being electrified. 
They can be kept, in fact, indefinitely in contact 
with a body electrified to a very high potential 
without absorbing any trace of electricity. If it 
were otherwise, no electrified surface — the ball of an 
electroscope, for instance — could retain its charge, and 
we were, therefore, in face of an entirely new fact, 
much more novel even than was at first thought, 
since it implied, in reality, the dissociation of matter, 
which nobody then suspected. 

So soon as an unforeseen fact is stated, one always 
tries to connect it with an old theory: — and since one 
theory alone, that of the ionization of saline solu- 
tions in electrolysis, gives an apparent explanation 
of the newly observed facts, haste was made to 
adopt it. It was therefore supposed that in a simple 
body there existed, as in a compound, two separable 
elements, the positive and negative tons, each 
charged with electricity of contrary sign. But 
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the earlier theory of ionization only applied to 
compound bodies, and not to simple ones. The 
elements of compound bodies could be separated — 
or, as we now say, ionized, — chloride of potassium, 
for instance, being capable of separation into its 
chlorine ions and its potassium ions; but what 
analogy could exist between this operation and the 
dissociation of chloride or potassium itself, since it 
was considered a fundamental dogma that a simple 
body could not be dissociated. There was all the 
less analogy between the ionization of saline solu> 
tions and that of simple bodies, that, when the 
elements of a salt are separated by the electric 
current, very different bodies are extracted according 
to the compound dissociated. Chloride of potassium, 
mentioned above, gives chlorine and potassium; with 
sodium oxide, oxygen and sodium are obtained, and 
so on. When, on the other hand, we ionize a simple 
body, we extract from it always the same elements. 
Whether it be hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, aluminium 
or any other substance, the substance extracted is 
the same, every time. Whatever may be the body 
ionized, and whatever the mode of ionization, one 
obtains only those particles — ions or electrons — of 
which the electric charge is the same in all bodies. 
The ionization of a saline solution and that of a simple 
body, such as a gas, for instance, are therefore two 
things which present, in reality, no analogy to each 
other. 

From the verification of the fact that from simple 
bodies such as oxygen, hydrogen, etc., only the same 
elements can be extracted, it might easily have been 
deduced: — first, that atoms can be dissociated; and 
secondly, that they are all formed of the same elements. 
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These conclusions are now evident, but they were a 
great deal too much outside the ideas then dominant 
for any one to dream of formulating them. 

The term ionization when applied to a simple body 
had no great meaning, but it formed the beginning 
of an explanation, for which reason it was eagerly 
accepted. I shall likewise accept it, in order not 
to confuse the reader's mind, but at the same 
time shall take care to remark that the term 
ionization applied to a simple body merely means 
dissociation of its atoms, and not anything else. 

Several physicists, it is true, and I am astonished 
to find Rutherford among them, think that the 
ionization of a gas can take place without in any 
way changing the structure of its atoms. One 
cannot see why that which is admitted to be exaot 
in the case of a solid body should be otherwise for 
a gaseous one. We know that by divers means we 
can dissociate any simple body whatever. In the 
case of radium, aluminium, oxygen, or any other 
substance, the products of this dissociation are 
particles which are admitted to be exactly, identical 
in the case of all bodies. There is therefore no 
foundation for saying that one has dissociated some 
substances and not others. To take something from 
an atom is always to begin its dissociation. Gases, 
on the other hand, are the easiest of alt bodies 
to dissociate, because, to accomplish this, it is 
only necessary to pass electric discharges through 
them. 

This ionization of simple bodies — that is to say, 

the possibility of extracting from them positive and 

negative ions bearing electric charges of opposite 

' signs — once admitted, presented a number of diffi- 
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cuhies, which were studiously passed over in 
silence, because it is really impossible to find their 
explanation. For these electric ions, or this ionic 
electricity, if I may use the expression, differs singu- 
larly in its properties from the ordinary electricity 
which a century of researches has made known to us. 
A few comparisons will suffice to show this. On 
any insulated body whatever we can fix only a 
very small quantity of electricity if it is a solid, and 
none at all if it is a gas. Ionic electricity, on the 
other hand, must necessarily be condensed in 
immense quantities on infinitely small particles. 
Ordinary electricity, even though it has the intensity 
of lightning, can never pass through a metallic plate 
connected with the earth, as Faraday showed long 
ago. On this classic property there has even been 
founded the manufacture of clothes from light 
metallic gauze which affords the workmen in fac- 
tories, where electricity at a high potential is pro- 
duced, protection from even the most violent 
discharges. Ionic electricity, on the other hand, 
easily traverses metallic enclosures. Ordinary 
electricity goes along wire conductors with the 
rapidity of light, but cannot be led like a gas into 
a hollow tube bent back upon itself. Ionic electricity, 
on the other hand, acts like a vapour, and can cir- 
culate slowly through a tube. And finally, ionic 
electricity has the property of giving birth to the 
X rays whenever the ions animated by a certain 
speed happen to touch any body whatever. 

No doubt it can be urged that electricity gene- 
rated by the ionization of matter which has 
assumed the special form of electrical atoms, must 
possess in this form properties very different to 
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ordinary electricity. But then, if the properties of 
the atom called electrical are absolutely different 
to electricity, why call it electrical ? In the ex- 
periments I shall set forth, electricity will most 
often appear to us as an effect and not a cause. It 
is to this unknown cause what electricity is to the 
heat or to the friction which generates it. When a 
rifle-ball or a jet of steam produces electricity by 
its impact, we do not say that this bullet or this 
jet of steam are electricity, nor even that they are 
charged with it. The idea would never enter any 
one's head of confounding effect with cause as some 
persist in doing in the case of the radio-active 
emissions. 

The phenomena observed in the dissociation of 
matter, such as the emission of particles having a 
speed of the order of light and the property of 
generating X rays, are evidently characteristics 
possessed by none of the known forms of electricity, 
and ought to have led physicists to suppose, as I did, 
that they are certainly the consequence of an entirely 
new form of energy. But the imperious mental need 
of seeking for analogies, of comparing the unknown 
with the known, has led to the connecting of these 
phenomena with electricity, under the pretext that 
among the effects observed one of the most constant 
was the final production of electricity. 

It is plain, however, that several physicists are 
"""■ ""T arriving by different road^ at the conception 
1 these radio-active emissions which it is 
Eo connect with electricity by the theory of 
in, represent manifestations of intra-atomic 
-that is to say, of an energy which has no 
to anything known; and the facts proving 
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that electricity is only one of the fonns of this enei|^ 
ar« nnultiplying daily. 

One of the most important of these is the discovery 
due to Rutherford, of which I shall soon have to 
speak, namely, that the greatest part of the particles 
emitted during radio-activity proceed from an eman- 
ation possessing absolutely no electric charge, though 
capable of giving birth to bodies able to produce 
electricity. Emanations, ions, electrons, X rays, 
electricity, etc., are really, as we shall see, only 
different phases of the dematerialization of matter — 
that is to say, of the transformation of intra-atomic 
energy. 

" It seems," wrote Professor de Hccn with regard to my ex- 
periments, "that we find ourselves confronted by conditions 
which remove themselves from matter by snccessive stages of 
cathode and X rayemissions and approach the substance which 
has been designated the etiier. The ulterior researches of 
Gustave Le Bon have fully justified his first assertions that all 
these efTects depend upon a new mode of energy. This new 
force is as yet as little known as was electricity before Volta. 
We simply know that it exists." 

But whatever may be the interpretations given to 
the facts revealing the dissociation of matter, these 
facts are incontestable, and it is only the demon- 
stration of them which is at present of importance. 

On these facts there is almost complete agreement 
at the present time, and it is. the same with the 
identity of the products of the dissociation of matter, 
whatever be the cause of this dissociation. Whether 
they are generated by the cathode of Crookes' tube, 
by the radiation of a metal under the action of light, 
or by the radiation of spontaneously radio-active 
bodies, such as uranium, thorium, and radium, etc., 
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the efRuves are of the same nature. They are subject 
to the same magnetic deviation, the relation of their 
charge to their mass is the same. Their speed alone 
' varies, but it is always immense. 

We can, then, when we wish to study the dis- 
sociation of matter, choose the bodies in which the 
phenomenon manifests itself most intensely — either, 
for example, the Crookes' tube, in which a metallic 
cathode is excited by the electric current of an 
induction coil, or, more simply, very radio-active 
bodies such as the salts of thorium or of radium. 
Any bodies whatever dissociated by light or other- 
wise give, besides, the same results, but the dis- 
sociation being much weaker, the observation of the 
phenomena is more difficult. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PRODUCTS OF THE DEMATERIALIZATION OF 
MATTER (IONS, ELECTRONS, CATHODE RAYS, ETC). 

§ I. Classification of the Products of the Dematerializa- 
{ion of Matter. 

I HAVE set forth in the preceding chapter the genesis 
of the current ideas on the interpretation of the 
facts relating to the dissociation of matter. We 
will now study the characteristics of the products of 
this dissociation. Not to complicate a subject 
already very obscure, I will accept, without dis- 
cussion, the theories at present admitted, and will 
confine myself to the attempt to state them with 
more precision, and to bring together things which 
resemble one another, but which are often called by 
dilTerent names. 

I have said that, whatever the body dissociated 
and the mode of dissociation employed, the products 
of this dissociation are always of the same nature. 
Whether it be the emissions of radium, of those of 
any metal under the influence of light, of those 
produced by chemical reaction or by combustion, 
or of those proceeding from an electrified point, 
etc., the products will, as already said, be identical, 
although their quantity and their speed of emission 
may be very different. 

This generalization has taken a long time to 
113 8 
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establish. It was, consequently, natural that things 
recognued later on as similar after having first been 
considered as different, should have been designated 
by particular terms. It is therefore clearly important 
to define first of all the exact value of the various 
terms employed. Without exact definitions no 
generalization is possible. The necessity of such 
definitions makes itself all the more felt that the 
greatest confusion exists in the meaning of the terms 
generally in use. It is easy to see,, moreover, why this 
should be so. A new science always gives birth to 
a new terminology. The science is not even con- 
stituted until its language has been fixed. The 
recently discovered phenomena necessarily compelled 
the formation of special expressions indicating both 
the &cts and the theories inspired by those facts. 
But, these phenomena having been examined by 
various inquirers, the same words have sometimes 
received very different meanings. 

Often words of old standing and possessing a well- 
defined meaning, have been used to designate things 
newly discovered. Thus, for instance, the same 
word ion is used to designate the elements separated 
in a saline solution and those derived from the dissocia- 
tion of simple bodies. Some physicists, like Lorentz, 
use indifierently the terms ions and electrons, which 
to others imply very distinct things. J. J. Thomson 
calls corpuscles' the electric atoms which Larmor 
and other authors call electrons, etc. 

By only taking into account facts revealed by experi- 
ment and without troubling about the theories from 
which the definitions are derived, we find that the 

' The corpnscles of Frofetsor J. J, Thomson are, of courrc, the 
tugaiive electrons otily.— F. L, 
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different products of the dissociation of matter now 
known may be arranged in the six following classes: 
— ist, Emanations; and, Negative Ions; 3rd, Positive 
Ions; 4th, Electrons; 5th, Cathode rays; 6th, X Ta.ys 
and analogous radiations. 

§ 2. Characteristics of the Elements furnished by the' 
Dissociation of Matter. 

The Emanation. — This product, which we shall exa- 
mine at greater length in the chapter devoted to the 
study of spontaneously radio-active matter, is a serai- 
material substance having some of the characteristics 
of a gas, but is capable of spontaneously disappear- 
ing into electric particles. It was discovered by 
Rutherford in thorium and by Dorn in radium, and 
according to the researches of J. J. Thomson' it 
exists in the majority of ordinary bodies: water, sand, 
stone, clay, etc. It may, then, be considered as one of 
the usual stages of the dissociation of matter. 

If we have just styled a semi-material substance 
"the emanation," it is because it possesses at once 
the properties of material bodies and those of bodies 
which are not material or which have ceased to be so. 
It can be condensed, like a gas, at the temperature 
of liquid air, when, thanks to its phosphorescence, its 
behaviour can be watched. It can be kept for some 
time in a sealed glass tube, but it soon escapes by 
transforming itself into electric particles' and tiien 

' See [he Cambridgt Philasopkkal Secteiys Proeitdingsf 01 K^iiW 1904, 
pp. 391 1/ siq., Piofessor Thomson there suegesls ihat the emanDlion in 
the subsiancei examined l>y him may be due to the ptesence of some 
fodio-aclive impurity. — F. L. 

' According to Mr. Soddy (RadtB-activity, p. 163), there is some 
reason to think that the disappearance oi the helium is caused by the 
prujccted (t panicles bucying themselves 10 th« glass.— F. L. 
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ceases to be material. These electric particles com- 
prise positive ions (Rutherford's a rays), to which, after 
a certain time, succeed electrons (the same author's j8 
rays) and X rays (7 rays). These various elements 
will be studied later on. 

Although the "emanation" can produce electric 
particles by its dissociation, it is not charged with 
electricity. 

Positive Ions and Negative Ions. — Let us recall 
to mind, for the understanding of what is to follow, 
that, according to a theory already old, which has, 
however, taken "a great extension in these days, all 
atoms contain electric particles of ascertained size, 
called electrons. Let us now suppose that a body 
of some kind, a gas, for example, is dissociated — 
that is to say, ionized, as it is called. According to 
present ideas, there would be formed within it 
positive ions and negative ions by a process com- 
prising the three following operations : — 

ist. The atom, originally neutral — that is to 
say, composed of elements which neutralize each 
other — loses some of its negative electrons. 2nd. 
These electrons surround themselves, by electro- 
static attraction, with some of the neutral molecules 
of the gases around them in the same way that 
electrified bodies attract neighbouring ones. This 
aggregate of electrons and neutral particles form the 
negative ton. 3rd, The atom, thus deprived of part 
of its electrons, then possesses an excess of positive 
charge, and in its turn surrounds itself with a 
retinue of neutral particles, thus forming i][\e positive 
ion. Such is — reduced to its essential points — the 
present theory which the researches of numerous 
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experimenters, especially J. J. Thprnson, have suc- 
ceeded in getting adopted, notwithstanding all the 
objections raised against it. 

Things, however, only happen in the manner 
described in a gas at ordinary pressure. In a 
vacuum, electrons do not surround themselves with 
a retinue of material molecules; they remain iri 
the state of electrons and can acquire a great speed, 
so that the formation of negative ions is not 
observed in a vacuum. Nor does the positive ion 
in a vacuum surround itself with neutral particles, 
but, as it is composed of all that is left of the atom, 
it is still voluminous, which is why its speed is 
comparatively feeble. 

It may happen, however, and this is the case 
with the emission from radio-active bodies, that the 
negative electrons are expelled from the atom into 
the atmosphere, at the ordinary pressure, with too 
great a speed for their attraction on the neutral 
molecules to be capable of exercise. They do not 
then transform themselves into ions, but remain in 
the state of electrons and circulate as rapidly as 
those emitted in vacuo. It is they that form the 
jS rays of Rutherford. 

The positive ions, notwithstanding their volume, 
are likewise capable of acquiring a very high speed 
in the case of the emission from the radio-active sub- 
stances. At least, such is the result of the researches 
of Rutherford, who supposes that the a rays — which 
constitute 99 per cent, of the emission of radium — are 
formed of positive ions launched with a speed equal 
to one-tenth that of hght. This point demands 
elucidation by further researches. 

When the (actors of pressure and speed do not 
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intervene, and the negative and positive ions are 
formed at atmospheric pressure, they have about 
the same bulk. It is only when they are generated 
in vacuo or are emitted with a very high speed that 
their dimensions vary considerably. In vacuo, in 
fact, the electron, as the nucleus of the negative 
ion, does not, as mentioned above, surround itself 
with material molecules, and remains in the state 
of electron. Its mass, according to several measure- 
ments of which I shall have to speak elsewhere, does 
not exceed the thousandth part of that of an atom of 
hydrogen. What remains of the atom deprived of 
a part of its electrons — that is to say, the positive 
ion — possesses a mass equal to and sometimes greater 
than that of an atom of hydrogen, and consequently 
, at least a thousand times greater than that of the 
electron. 

It is therefore necessary, when treating of the 
properties of ions, to distinguish — ist, whether they 
were formed in a gas at ordinary pressure; 2nd, if 
they were generated in vacuo ; 3rd, if, by any cause 
whatever, they were launched into space at a great 
speed at the moment of their formation. Their pro- 
perties naturally vary according to these different 
cases, as we shall see in other parts of this work. 
But, in all these diflerent cases, the general structure 
of the ions remains the same. Their fundamental 
nucleus is always formed of electrons— that is, of 
electric atoms. 

It is natural to suppose that the dimensions and 
properties of the ions formed in a gas at ordinary 
pressure differ notably from those of the electrons, 
since these latter are supposed to be free from all 
admixture of matter. But it seems difficult, on the 
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current theory, to explain some of the properties 
of the ions, especially those which can be observed 
with simple gases, bodies which are easy to ionize 
by many different means. It is noted that they then 
form in the aggregate an entirely special fluid of 
which the properties are akin to those of a gas, 
without, however, possessing its stability. It can 
circulate, for some time, before being destroyed, 
through a worm of metal connected with the earth, 
which electricity could never do. It possesses a 
marked inertia, as its slight mobility proves. Such a 
fluid has properties too peculiar not to have a name 
given to it, for which reason I propose to call It the 
ionic fluid. We shall see that, owing to its inertia, 
we can transform it into very regular geometrical 
figures. 

As ions are charged with electricity, they can be 
attracted by electrified bodies. This is, in fact, as 
we shall see later, the means of measuring their 
charges. When an ionized gas is enclosed between 
two metal plates, one of which bears a positive and 
the other a negative charge, the first-named attracts 
the negative and the last the positive ions. If the 
voltage of these plates is weak, part of the ions com- 
bine with one another, and become neutral, especially 
when their number is considerable. To extract them 
from the gaseous medium before they combine, it is 
necessary to raise the voltage of the containing vessel 
until the current produced by the circulation of the 
ions no longer increases — which maximum current is 
called the "saturation current." 

We shall likewise see, in the part of this work 
devoted to experiments, that if ions possess common 
properties, which allow them to be classed in the 
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same family, they also possess certain properties 
which permit them to be sharply differentiated. 

Electrons. — The electrons, or electric atoms — called 
"corpuscles" by J. J. Thomson — are, as we have 
seen, the nucleus of the negative ion. They are 
obtained, disengaged from any foreign element, by 
means either of Crookes' tubes (when they take the 
name of cathode rays) or of radio-active bodies (when 
they are termed j8 rays). But, in spite of these 
differences of origin, they appear to possess similar 
qualities. 

One of the most striking properties of electrons 
— apart from that of generating X rays — is that of 
passing through metallic plates without losing their 
electric charge, which, I repeat, is contrary to a 
fundamental property of electricity. The most 
violent discharges are, as is well known, incapable 
of passing through a metallic plate, however thin, 
connected With the earth. 

These electrons, presumed to be atoms of pure 
electricity, have a definite size (and probably also a 
considerable rigidity). They have, whatever their 
origin, an identical electric charge, or can, at least, 
produce the neutralization of an amount of electricity 
which is always the same. But we possess no means 
of studying them in repose ; and they are only known 
to us by the effects they produce when animated by 
great speed. 

Their apparent mass — that is to say, their inertia — 
is, as we shall see in another chapter, a function of 
their speed. It becomes very great, and even infinite, 
when this speed approaches that of light. Their 
real mass, if they have one in repose, would therefore 
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be only a fraction of the mass they possess when in 
motion. 

The measurements of the inertia of electrons have 
only been made with the negative electrons, the only 
ones which have yet been completely isolated from 
matter. They have not been effective with the positive 
ions. Being inseparable at present from matter, 
these last must possess its essential property — that 
is to say, a constant mass independent of speed. 

Electrons in motion behave like an electric current, 
since they are deviated by a magnetic field, and their 
structure is much more complex, in reality, than the 
above summary would seem to indicate. Without 
going into details, I shall confine myself to saying . 
that they are supposed to be constituted by vortices 
of ether analogous to gyroscopes. In repose, they 
are surrounded by rectilinear rays of lines of force. 
In motion, they surround themselves with other lines 
of force — circular, not rectilinear — from which result 
their magnetic properties. If they are slowed down 
or stopped in their course they radiate Hertzian 
waves, light, etc. I shall recur to these properties in 
summing up in another chapter the current ideas on 
electricity. 

The Cathode Rays. — As has been said in a preceding 
chapter, physicists have greatly altered their views 
as to the nature of the cathode rays. They are now 
considered to be composed of electrons — that is to 
say, of atoms of pure electricity disengaged from 
all material elements. They are obtained by 
various processes, notably by means of radio-active 
substances. The simplest way to produce them in 
large quantities is to send an induction current 
through a glass bulb furnished with electrodes and 
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exhausted to the millionth of an atmosphere. As 
soon as the coil begins to work, there issues from 
the cathode a sheaf of rays, termed cathodic, which 
can be deviated by a magnet. 

The bombardment produced by these rays has 
as its consequence very energetic effects, such, as the 
fusion of metals struck by it. From their action on 
the diamond, the temperature they generate has been 
calculated at 3,500° C, Tbeir power of penetration is 
rather weak, whereas that of the X rays, which are 
derived from them, is, on the contrary, very great. 
Lenard, who was the first to bring the cathode rays 
outside a Crookes' tube, employed to close the orifice 
in the tube, a plate of aluminium only a few thousands 
of a millimetre in thickness. 

A portion of the electric particles constituting 
the cathode rays is charged with negative electricity; 
the other — that produced in the most central p>art 
of the tube — is composed of positive ions. These 
last have been called " Canal rays." Tbe cathode 
rays and the canal rays of Crookes' tubes are of the 
same composition as the a and p radiations emitted 
by radio-active bodies such as radium and thorium. 

Cathode rays possess the property of rendering 
air a conductor of electricity and of transforming 
themselves into X rays so soon as they meet an 
obstacle. In the air they diffuse very speedily, differ- 
ing in this from the X rays, which have a strictly 
rectilinear progress. When Lenard brought the 
cathode rays out of a Crookes' tube through a plate 
of thin metal, he noted that they formed a widely- 
spread fan which did not extend farther than a few 
centimetres. In very rarefied gases it is possible, on 
the other hand, by means of a diaphragm, to confine 
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them to a cone free from diffusion for the length 
of a m^tre. 

Whatever the gas introduced into a Crookes' tube 
before creating the vacuum — a very relative vacuum 
since there still remain in it thousands of millions 
of molecules, even when the pressure is reduced to 
the millionth of an atmosphere — it is noted that 
the cathode rays which are formed have the same 
properties and the same electric charges. J. J. 
Thomson has concluded from this that the atoms of 
the most different bodies contain the same elements. 
If, instead of a Crookes' tube, a very radio-active 
matter, thorium or radium, is used, the majority of 
the proceeding phenomena are found with simply 
quantitative variations. For example, more rays 
charged with negative electricity are found in the 
Crookes' tube than in those emanations of radium 
which are especially charged with positive electricity; 
but the nature of the phenomena observed in the 
two cases remains the same. 

Speed and Charge of the Cathode and Radio-active 
Particles. — The measurement of the speed and of 
the electric charge of the particles of which both 
bodies are found, has proved, as has just been said, 
the cathode rays and the emission from radio-active 
their identity. It would fake long to set forth the 
divers methods which have settled these points. 
Details will be found in the memoirs of J. J. 
Thomson, Rutherford, Wilson, etc. I will only here 
indicate very- briefly the principle of the methods 
used. 

So far as the speed, which is of the same order as 
that of light, is concerned, it may seem very difficult 
to measure the velocity of bodies moving so quickly; 
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yet it is very simple. A narrow pencil of cathodic 
radiations obtained by any means— ^for example, from 
a Crookes' tube or a radio-active body — is directed 
on to a screen capable of phosphorescence, and on 
striking it a small luminous spot is produced. 
This sheaf of particles being electrified can be 
deviated by a magnetic field. It can therefore be 
deflected by means of a magnet so disposed that 
its lines of force are at right angles to the direction 
of the particles. J'he displacement of the luminous 
spot on the phosphorescent screen indicates the de- 
viation which the particles undergo in a magnetic 
field of known intensity. As the force necessary to 
deviate to a given extent a projectile of known 
mass enables us to determine its speed, it will 
be conceived that it is possible to deduce from 
the extent of their deviation the velocity of the 
cathodic particles. It is seldom less than one-tenth 
of that of light, or say 30,000 kilometres per second, 
and sometime^ rises to nine-tenths. When the pencil 
of radiations contains particles of different speed, they 
trace a line more or less long on the phosphorescent 
screen instead of a simple point, and thus the speed 
of each can be calculated. 

To ascertain the number, the mass, and the electric 

charge — or at least the ratio — of the charge to the 

mass — of the cathode particles, the procedure is as 
follows: — The first thing is to ascertain the electric 
charge of an unknown number of particles contained 
in a known volume of gas. A given quantity of gas 
containing the radio-active particles is then enclosed 
between two parallel metallic plates, the one in- 
sulated and the other positively charged. The 
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positive particles are repelled towards the insulated 
plate, while the negative particles are attracted, and 
their charge can be measured by the electrometer, 
From this total charge, the charge of each particle 
can evidently be deduced if the number of particles 
can be ascertained. 

There are several modes of arriving at this number. 
The most simple, first used by J. J. Thomson, is 
based on the fact that when cathode particles are 
introduced into a reservoir containing water-vapour, 
each particle acts as a condensation nucleus for the 
vapour and forms a drop. The result is a cloud of 
small drops. These latter are far ' too small 
to be counted, but their number may be de- 
duced from the time they take to fall through the 
recipient containing them, the fall being rendered 
very slow owing to the viscosity of the air. When 
one knows the number of these small drops, and con- 
sequently the number of cathode particles contained 
in a given volume of water-vapour, and also the 
electric charge of all the particles, a simple sum in 
division gives the electric charge of each particle. 

It is by working in this way that it has been 
possible to demonstrate that the electric charge of 
the cathode particles was constant wha^e/er their 
origin (particles of radio-active bodies, of ordinary 
metals struck by light, etc.). Their electric charge 
is represented by about lo" electro-magnetic units. 

The value of -- of the ion of hydrogen in the 

electrolysis of liquids being only equal to lo*, it 
follows that the mass of the negative ion in dis- 
sociated bodies is the thousandth part of the atom 
of hydrogen, the smallest atom known, 
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The preceding figures only apply to negative ions. 
They are the only ones of which the size is constant 
for all substances. As to the positive ions which 
contain the greater part of the undissociated atom, 
their charge naturally varies according to the sub- 
stance. Their dimensions are never less than those 
of the atom of hydrogen. 

The X rays. — When the cathode raj's— that is to 
say, the electrons emitted by a Crookes' tube or by a 
radio-active body, meet an obstacle, they give birth 
to special radiations called X rays when they come 
from a Crookes' tube, and y rays when emitted by 
a radio-active body. These radiations travel in a 
straight line, and can pass through dense obstacles. 
They are not reflected, refracted, nor polarized, and 
this absolutely differentiates them from light. They 
are not deviated by a magnet, and this separates 
them sharply from the cathode rays, whose power 
of penetration is, besides, infinitely more feeble. 
The X or 7 rays possess the property of rendering air 
a conductor of electricity, and consequently of dissi- 
pating electric charges. They render phosphorescent 
various substances, and impress photographic plates. 

When the X rays strike any substances whatever, 
they cause the formation of what are called secondary 
rays, identical with the cathode rays;' this simply 
means that X rays derived from the dissociation of 
matter have the property of producing a further 
dissociation of matter when they come into contact 
with it, a property which luminous radiations, 

' According to I'loressoi Sagnac, only a ]url of Ihe secondary rays 
ate deviable in a magnetic field, and Ihis part varies according to (he 
metal or other subslaoce by which ihey ate emitted. (Cempits rtndta 
dii HI Cfugris Iti/e< national four la liadioh^il. BtuxeUes, ^9^i\ 
p|i. \^6tl sej.)—Y.lj. 
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notably those of the ultra-violet region, likewise 



Notwithstanding the researches of hundreds of 
physicists ever since their discovery, our knowledge 
concerning the X rays is almost solely confined to 
the notice of the attributes described; and as they 
have no relation to anything known, they can be 
assimilated to nothing.^ 

It has been sought, however, to connect them with 
ultra-violet light, from which they would only differ 
by the extreme smallness of their wave-length. 
This hypothesis seems to have but small grounds 
for support. Without going into the speed which 
the cathode rays must possess to impart to the ether 
vibrations corresponding to those of light, and leav- 
ing on one side the absence of polarization and of 
refraction which would be justified by the smallness 
of the supposed waves, it is curious- to observe that 
the more one advances into the ultra-violet region, 
and the nearer one consequently gets to the supposed 
wave-length of the X rays, the less penetrating do 
the radiations become. In the extreme limit of the 
spectrum they end by being no longer able to over- 
come the slightest obstacle. For the extreme violet 
spectrum in the neighbourhood of .160/1 to .lOOf^, so 
lately studied by Schumann and Lenard, two centi- 
metres of air aire as opaque as lead, as is a sheet of 
mica the hundredth part of a millimetre in thickness. 

' For further pailiculais o( this analogy sm C. Sagnac, L'Optigue 
dts Rayem X, p. 140; Paris, 1900. — F. L. 

* Proressor Soddy compare* them to lighl, bolh being, aeeordinE lo 
Ilim, pulses in the elher, and attributes the impossibility of their 
polarisation, etc, to the fact that, unlike light, ihejr are "sudden 
pulses very rapidly dying away " instead of regular successire unduls- 
(iow, C(. Radie-Adiviiy, (i. 8.— F. L, 
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Now, the X rays, supposed to be so near to this 
extreme region of the ultra-violet, pass, on the 
contrary, through all obstacles, thick metallic plates 
included. If they did not produce fluorescence and 
photographic action, no one would have dreamed 
of comparing them to ultra-violet light. 

The impossibility of giving to the X rays that 
deviation by a magnetic field which the cathode 
rays undergo, has caused them to be looked upon 
as no longer possessing any electricity, but this 
conclusion may easily be contested. Suppose, in 
fact, that the X rays are constituted of electric atoms 
still more minute than the ordinary negative electrons, 
and that their speed of propagation borders on that of 
light.' According to the researches to be presently 
mentioned, electrons having such a velocity would 
have an infinite mass. Their resistance to motion 
being infinite, it- is evident that they could not be 
deviated by a magnetic field, though composed of 
electric elements. 

What seems now to be most evident is that there 
is no more reason to connect the X rays with 
electricity than with light. Assimilations such as 
these are the offspring of that habit of mind which 
induces us to connect new things with those 
previously known. The X rays simply represent 
one of the manifestations of intra-atomic energy 
liberated by the dissociation of matter. They con- 
stitute one of the stages of the vanishing of matter, 
a form of energy having its own characteristics, 
which must be defined solely by these characteristics 

' The Austrian physici^l, Professoi Marx, clainu to have me>sur«d 
their specil, ind to have ascertained that it ii the lame as ihat of light. 
\AnnatcH der Physik, 1905).— F. L. 
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without endeavouring to fit it into previously 
I arranged categories. The universe is' full of un- 
known forces which, like the X rays of to-day, and 
the electricity of a century ago, were discovered only 
I when we possessed reagents capable of revealing 
I them. Had phosphorescent bodies and photographic 
plates been unknown, the existence of X rays could 
not have been verified. Physicists handled Crookes' 
tubes, which yield these rays in abundance, for a 
quarter of a century without discovering them. 

If it is probable that the X rays have their seat in 
the ether, it seems certain that they are not constituted 
by vibrations similar to those of light. To me, they 
represent the extreme limit of material things, one of 
the last stages of the vanishing of matter before its 
return to the ether. 

Having sufficiently described, according to present 
ideas, the supposed constitution of the products 
given off by matter during its dissociation, we will 
now study the various forms of this dissociation, and 
show that we shall everywhere meet again the ele- 
ments just enumerated. 



9 
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CHAPTER 111. 

THE DEMATERIALIZATION OF VERY RADIO-ACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES — URANIUM, THORIUM, RADIUM, ETC. 

§ I. The Prodjicts of the Dematerialization of very Radio- 
active Substances. 

We are about to relate, in this chapter, the researches 
which have been effected on very radio-active sub- 
stances — that is to say, upon substances which 
dissociate spontaneously and rapidly. Among the 
products of their dematerialization we shall again 
meet with those which .are given off by any substance 
dissociated by any means, but the products emitted 
will be much greater in quantity. Under diRerent 
names we shall still find the emanation, ions, elec- 
trons, and X rays. 

It must not be thought that these substances repre- 
sent all the stages of the dematerialization of matter. 
Those of which the existence is known are only 
parts of what is probably a very long series. 
If we always meet with the same elements in the 
products of all bodies subjected to dissociation, it is 
because the reagents actually in use, being only 
sensitive to certain substances, are naturally unable 
to reveal others. When we discover other reagents, 
we shall certainly note the existence of other 
elements. 

The very great interest of the spontaneously radio- 
130 
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active substances consists in their emitting, in con- 
siderable quantity, elements which other bodies only 
produce in much smaller 
quantity. By thus enlarg- 
ing a general phenomenon, 
they permit of its being 
studied more in detail. 

In thfs chapter we shall 
simply set forth the re- 
searches on eminently 
radio-active bodies,thorium 
and radium in particular. 
It is as yet a very new sub- 
ject, and for that reason the 
results obtained will offer 

many contradictions and ?». M.« ^^^r,' «/ ™rfia/««. 
uncertainties. Their im- tmitted by a radio-acton hady and 

portance is, however, para- uparaitd by a magHtiu field. 
mount. °" '*" '«^' "* ***" "■* " "^'"" 

, , J , , lions (or positive ions), which form 

Rutherford, who has 99%orihe tol«l r»di.lion.;on.hr 
studied the radio - active tight the ? radiations (or neeilive 
substances with great sue- e'ectrom); and in Ihe cenlre, un- 
cess, and has, with Curie, -"^vUt^l by Ihe magneiicfield .he 
11 L ** "' tajrs. This mode of re- 
discovered nearly all the presentation has been borrowed 
facts concerning them, has ftoro Ruihetfotd and Curie, but 
designated their radiations ">= relation between the various 
, Tl i ^^ It ji taojations has been modified, so as 

by the letters a, /J, and r, ,„ .i.^, p|^„ij, ,h„ ,he « «.,s 

which are now generally form the greatest part of the radia- 

adopted. But under these '"o"*- Tlw <'''>Et"">s hitheno 
new appellations are found ^"^^'^j;* ^"'^ P'**'^'*' ""' 
exactly the products we 

have described. The <« radiations are composed of 
positive ions, the & radiations of electrons identical 
with those constituting the cathode rays, while the 7 
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radiations are similar to the X rays. These three 
kinds of radiations are very clearly indicated in the 
diagram given in Fig. 3. 

To these several radiations is joined, as a primary 
phenomenon, according to Rutherford, the emission 
of a semi-material substance, which he terms "emana- 
tion." It possesses no electric charge, but would 
appear to undergo subsequent stages of dissociation, 
which change it into a and ^ particles. We will 
now examine the properties of the products we have 
just enumerated. For the most part, we shall only 
have to repeat or complete what has been said in a 
previous chapter. 

§ 2. o Rays, or Positive Ions. 

The a. rays are formed, of positive ions. They 
are deviated by an intense magnetic field, but in a 
contrary direction to the j8 rays. The radius of curva- 
ture of their deviation is 1000 times greater than 
that of the /3 particles. They form 99% of the total 
radio-activity of radium. They render air a con- 
ductor of electricity. Their action on a photo- 
graphic plate is much less than that of the j3 rays, 
and their force of penetration very slight, since they 
are stopped by a sheet of paper. This weak power 
of penetration enables them to be easily differentiated 
from the other radiations to which paper is no 
obstacle. Of all the emissions of radio-active-bodies 
it is the a rays especially which make the air a 
conductor of electricity, and it is the ^ rays which 
produce photographic impressions. When a radio- 
active body is enclosed in a glass tube nearly all the 
a particles are stopped by the glass walls. 
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It is supposed, from various calculations, that the 
a particles must have a mass equal or superior to 
that of the hydrogen atom and a like charge. Their 
speed, as calculated from the extent of their deviation 
by a magnetic field of given intensity, is one-tenth 
that of light. Their quantity varies according to 
the substance. For uranium and thorium it is, for 
one gramme, 70,000 per second, and for radium a 
hundred thousand millions. This emission may last 
without interruption for more than a hundred years. 

The emission of the u particles, otherwise positive 
ions, is, together with the production of the emana- 
tion, the fundamental phenomenon of radio-activity. 
The emission of /i particles and that of the y rays, 
which together form hardly one per cent, of the total 
emission, should represent a further stage in the 
dissociation of radio-active atoms. 

On striking phosphorescent bodies the a particles 
render them luminous. It is on this property that is 
based the spinthariscope, an instrument which renders 
visible the permanent dissociation of matter. It 
simply consists of a screen of sulphide of zinc, above 
which is placed a small metal rod, the end of which 
has been dipped in a solution of chloride of radium. 
On examining the screen through a magnifying-glass, 
there can be seen spurting out without cessation a 
shower of small sparks produced by the impact of 
the a. particles, and this emission may last for 
centuries, which shows the extreme smallness of the 
particles coming from the disaggregation of atoms. 
If this emission is visible, it is, as Crookes says, be- 
cause " each particle is made apparent solely through 
the enormous degree of lateral perturbation produced 
by its shock on the sensitive surface, in the same way 
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that raindrops falling into the water produce ripples 
which exceed their diameter." I have succeeded, by 
using certain varieties of phosphorescent sulphide, in 
making screens allowing the phenomenon of dissocia- 
tion to be observed, not only with salts of radium, 
but also with divers substances, notably thorium 
and uranium.^ 

The high speed of the a particles seems very diffi- 
cult to explain. This speed is intelligible enough in 
the case of the (3 rays, which, being composed of atoms 
of pure electricity, and having, no doubt, a very small 
inertia, can acquire a very high speed under the influ- 
ence of very minute forces; but for the » particles, 
whose dimensions would appear to be identical with 
that of the hydrogen atom, a velocity of 30,000 kilo- 
mitres per second seems to be very difficult to explain, 
and I think that, on this point, the experiments of 
Rutherford and his pupils should be taken up anew.^ 
It is hardly to be supposed, moreover, that these 

' The phosphorescent sulphide is spread in a layer, so (hin as to be 
transparent, on a strip of glasi firit covered wilh varnish. The side 
coaled wilh phosphorescent matter is then placed on the substance jt is 
desired lo examine, and the other face of the glass is observed through 
a nugnifying-glass. All uranium and thorium minerals, and even an 
ordinary incandescent mantle, give out a luminescent scinlillalion indi- 
cating a dissociation of matter; but, in order to see this, it is necessary 
that the eye be rendered sensitive by previously remaining in the dark 
for a quarter of an hour. 

' It seems (KHsible that this high speed can be explained b]r suppos- 
ing that, although the a particles are being constantly emitted, it is 
only when they rcnch a ceit.iin velocity that iheir existence Can lie 
lecogniiea by us. Thus, the I Ion. K. J. Striilt, in reviewing Trofessor 
Rutherford's Kadio-Adtrily (znd ed.J, says: "Ordinary matter may 
be emitting as many or more a particles than uranium, i[ only their 
velocity is less than that minimum velocity which has been found 
necessary to produce the characteristic phenomenon." {Nature, ijth 
January 1906.)— F. L. 
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velocities are produced instantaneously; they are 
■ only comprehensible on the hypothesis that the 
particles of atoms can be compared to small plane- 
tary systems animated with enormous velocities. 
They would preserve their speed on leaving their 
orbits as does a stone launched from a sling. The 
invisible speed of rotation of the elements of the 
atom would therefore be simply transformed into a 
speed of projection visible or in any case perceptible 
by our instruments. 



§ 3. The p Rays or Negative Electrons, 

fi rays are considered to be composed of electrons 
identical with those of the cathode rays. They 
should, therefore, be formed of negative electric 
atoms, freed from all matter. Thetr mass should be, ■ 
like that of the cathode particles, the thousandth 
part of that of the hydrogen atom. Their velocity 
should vary between 33% and g6% of that of light. 

They are emitted in a much smaller proportion 
than that of the a particles, since they hardly form 
1% of the total radiation. It is these rays which 
produce photographic impressions. 

Their penetrating power is considerable. While 
the a rays are arrested by a sheet of ordinary paper, 
the yS rays will traverse several millimetres of alu- 
minium. It is .probably by reason of their great 
speed that they are much more penetrating than the 
cathode rays of a Crookes' tube, which can only pass 
through sheets of aluminium of a thickness of some 
thousandths of a millimetre. 

They immediately render luminous by impact ^ 
bodies capable of phosphorescence, even when 
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separated from them by a thin plate of aluminium. 
The phosphorescence is very bright in platino- • 
cyanide of barium and those kind of diamonds — 
tather rare, by-the-by — which are capable of phos- 
phorescence.* 

The particles seem to be somewhat complex, as is 
proved by "the different speeds of their composing 
elements. This inequality of speed is easily recog- 
nized by the extent of the photographic impression 
they produce when submitted to the action of a 
magnetic field.- It is likewise noticed, by cover- 
ing the photographic plate with screens of varying 
thicknesses, that different « and /? particles pos- 
sess different powers of penetration.' It is there- 
fore very probable that they represent well marked 

' It i» Ihii v«ty properl]' which I have taken as a basis Tor die measure- 
meni olihe inieniily of Ihe various samples of radium 1 have hid occasion 
(0 examine. When the tube conlaining a sail at radium rendcra ■ 
diamond phosphorescenl through a Ihin s|riji of aluminiuDi, this salt 
nay be regardetl as very active. Brazilian diamonds alone — Cape 
diamonds never — are ulilizalile for this eKpcrimenl. The tirsi, in fact, 
are capable of phosphorescence by light and the second are no) so. 1 
have proved ihis \iy experiments extending to many hundreds of 
samples, details i>r which arc given in my memoir on phosphor- 

* Proteisor J. J. Thomson has also shown this hy a very elaliorate 
series of expeiimtnis, which he sums up by saying that "the radio- 
active substances, Radium and Polonium, emit when cold slowly- 
moving negatively electrified corpuscles." Later, he has shown that 
this property is possessed by the alltali-metals, and thinks that "with 
more delicate apparatus ... it is pioliable that this properly might lie 
delected in all substances." (See Piil. Ma^. for NovemWr 1905. 
p. s87.)-F.L. 

* This fact, which was asserted some lime since by Trofessor Ruther- 
ford {Pkil. Mag, for M.iy 1904), was for a long time dented by M. 
Henri Becquerel. Later experiments have, however, convinced him 

, that Pro'essor Kulherrord is right. (See Complts A'eu fus de VAca Ifaiie 
des Sdencts, lllh Febru.iry 1906.)— F. L. 
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stages of the dissociation of matter which we are not 
at present able to distinguish. 

§ 4. The y or X rays. 

Together with the a and ^ rays, the first charged 
with positive, and the second with negative elec- 
tricity, radio-active bodies emit an extremely slight 
proportion (less than one per cent.) of y rays, entirely 

/analogous, as to their properties, to the X rays, but 
possessing a higher power of penetration, since they 

I can traverse several centimetres of steel. This 
property enables them to be easily distinguished 
from the « and /? rays, which are stopped by a lead 
plate a few millimetres thick. Their nature is other- 
wise but little known, and if they are said to be 
analogous to the X rays, it is solely because they are 
not deviated by a magnetic field and possess great 
penetrating power. 

What complicates to a singular degree the stuHy 
of the above emissions («, /3 and y) is that none of 
them can touch a gaseous or a solid body without 
immediately causing — no doubt through the dis- 
turbance produced by their enormous velocity — a 
dissociation resulting in the production of rays called 
secondary, which are similar in their properties to the 
primary rays, but less intense. These secondary 
radiations also impress photographic plates, render 
the air a conductor of electricity, and are deviated by 
a magnetic field. They are able to produce, by their 
impact, tertiary rays having the same properties and 
so on. It is the secondary rays produced by the 
y rays which are the most active. A photographic 
impression through a metallic plate is sometimes ' 
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intensified by the interposition of that plate, because 
the action of the secondary rays is then superposed 
on that of the primary rays. 



§ 5. Semi-material Emanation proceeding from the 
Radio-active Substances. 

One of the most cutious properties of the radio- 
active, and, moreover, of all substances, is that of 
incessantly emitting a non -electrified product, desig- 
nated by Rutherford as the emanation. This emana- 
tion represents the first stages of the dissociation 
of matter, and, by its disaggregation, generates 
emissions of the particles studied in the preceding 
paragraph. To this emanation is also due the 
property possessed by radium of rendering radio* 
active all bodies placed in its neighbourhood. 

The emanation has been especially studied in the 
case of radium and of thorium. Uranium does not 
give enough of it to be revealed by reagents. It is, 
however, very probable that, contrary to the opinion 
of Rutherford, it does disengage an emanation, since, 
according to the researches of J. J. Thomson, the 
majority of bodies in nature, water, sand, etc., produce 
one also. 

The emanation can be drawn from any radio-active 
bodies, either by dissolving them in any liquid placed 
in a receiver communicating with a closed tube, or by 
bringing them to a red heat in a similar apparatus. 
The emanation drawn intn the tube renders it phos- 
phorescent by its presence, which fact allows of its 
behaviour being examined. It can be condensed by 
the cold produced by liquid air. This condensa- 
tion is revealed by the localization of the phos- 
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phorescence, but no substance capable of being 
measured by the balance appears. As the emanation 
of thorium condenses at 120° C, and that of radium 
at 150° C, it seems very likely that the emanations of 
different bodies, some resemblances notwithstanding, 
display various properties. 

At the ordinary temperature radio-active bodies 
in a solid state emit the emanation, but only a 
hundredth part of the quantity emitted in the state 
of solution. By introducing sulphide of zinc into a 
bulb containing a solution of chloride of radium, 
the disengagement of the emanation renders the sul- 
phide phosphorescent. Radium, when heated, loses 
the greater part of its activity by reason of the 
quantity of emanation it gives off, but it regains it 
entirely in twenty days or so. The same loss occurs 
when a solution of this salt is heated to boiling. 

When solid chloride of radium, has been brought 
to a red heat, or a solution of it has been boiled for 
some time, it still preserves a quarter of its primary 
activity, but this latter is then solely due to the « 
particles, as can be noted by the weak penetrating 
power of the rays emitted, which can no longer 
pass through a sheet of paper. It is only after a 
certain lapse of time that the appearance of the P 
rays, capable of passing through metals, again 
takes place. The activity of the emanation is lost 
rather quickly. The rapidity of this loss varies 
according to the substance. That of actinium is 
destroyed in a few seconds, that of thorium in a 
few minutes, that of radium only at the end of 
three weeks, but it is already reduced by one-half 
in four days. 

According to Rutherfocd, radium and thorium 
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produce different kinds of emanations, that is, of dis- 
sociations which begin with the emission of the 
emanations. He has already counted five or six 
belonging to this last. The first engenders the 
second, and so on. They no doubt represent succes- 
sive stages of the dematerialization of matter. 

To the emanation are due three-fourths of the 
heat incessantly produced by radium, which main- 
tains its temperature at 3° or 4°C. above the ambient 
medium. If, in fact, radium be deprived of its 
emanation by heating, it gives out no more than a 
quarter of the heat it emitted at first. Almost all 
the rise in temperature is due to the a particles. 

It results, as I have already remarked, from the 
experiments of Ramsay, that if some emanation of 
radium is left for some days in a . tube, there can . 
be observed the spectral lines of helium which were 
not there in the first instance. 

Before drawing too many conclusions from this 
transformation, it must be first remarked that helium 
is a gas which accompanies all radio-active minerals. 
It was even from these bodies that it was 'first 
obtained. This gas enters into no chemical com- 
bination,' while it is the only substance hitherto 
found impossible to liquefy and can be kept for an 
indefinite time in the tubes in which it is enclosed. 

This derivative of radium must be a very special 
helium since it appears to possess the property of 
spontaneously vanishinf;. Its sole resemblance to 
ordinary helium would seem to consist in the 
momentary presence of some spectral rays, it 

' This can now harilly be said. Dr. Terncnl Cooke has shown Ihat 
helium in certain circumstances forms an unstabte compound with 
cadmium. (See Proc. Koy. Sm., 8lh February 1906.)— F. L. 
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therefore seems very difficult to admit the transforma- 

- tion of radium into helium. 

Rutherford considers the emanation as a material 
gas, because it can be diffused and condensed in the 
manner of gases. No doubt the emanation has some 
properties in common with material bodies, but does 
it not curiously differ from these last by its property 
of vanishing in a few days, even when enclosed in 
a sealed tube, by transforming itself into electric 
particles ? Here, especially, is shown the utility of 
the notion we have endeavoured to establish, of an 
intermediary between the material and the im- 
material — that is to say, between matter and the 

■ ether. 

The emanation of the radio-active bodies re- 
presents, according to me, one of these intermediate 
substances. It is partly material, since it can be 
condensed and dissolved in certain acid? and re- 
covered by evaporation. But it is only incompletely 
material, since it ends by entirely disappearing 
and transforming itself into electric particles. This 
transformation, which takes place even in a sealed 
glass tube, has been proved by the experiments 
of Rutherford. He has shown that in disappearing 
the emanation at first gives birth to a particles and 
only later to P particles and y radiations. 

To prove that the emanation of radium or of 
thorium only generate at first positive or « particles, 
it is placed in a brass cylinder .05 mm. thick, which 
retains all the a particles, but allows the /3 particles 
and y rays to pass through. By noting at regular 
intervals by means of an electroscope the external 
radiation of the cylinder, it can be seen that it is only 
at the end of three or four hours that the p particles 
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appear. The a particles, on the contrary, show 
themselves at once, as is proved by their action on 
an electroscope connected with the interior of the 
cylinder. 

Rutherford concludes from his experiments that 
"the emanation" at first emits only « rays, then 
^ and 7 rays by deposition on the walls of the con- 
taining cylinder. It is difficult to conceive, from 
all we know of electricity, an emission of solely 
positive particles without a similar negative charge 
being produced at the same time. 

However that may be, if the above theory be 
correct, the emanation in disappearing first produces 
positive ions relatively voluminous, then negative 
electrons, a thousand times less so, and finally y 
radiations. 

Rutherford considers the emanation to be a sort of 
gas capable of spontaneously dissociating into elec- 
tric particles expelled with immense velocity. In 
the course of dissociation this supposed gas would 
emit three million times the amount of energy pro- 
duced by the explosion of an equal volume of 
hydrogen and oxygen mixed in the proportions 
required for the formation of water. This last re- 
action is, however, as is well known, that which pro- 
duces most heat. 

Is this emanation, which produces so large a 
quantity of electric particles, itself electrified ? 
In no way. Rutherford asserts this positively, but 
this important point has been very clearly demon- 
strated by the researches of Professor MacClelland. 
" The fact," he says, " that the emanation is not 
charged has an important significance from the 
point of view of our conception of the manner in 
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which the radium atom destroys itself. The radium 
atom assuredly produces "^ particles chained 
positively. But the particles of the emanation 
cannot be what remains of the atom after the 
emission of the <i particles, for, in that case, 
they would be charged negatively." There results 
from these experiments and the observations pre- 
viously made by me that everything relating to the 
o particles, which form 99% of the emission of radio- 
active bodies, requires to be entirely re-examined. 

§ 6. Induced Radio-activity. 

It is the emanation which, by freeing itself and 
by projecting its disaggregated particles on to the 
surface of other bodies, produces the so-called induced 
radio-activity. This phenomenon consists in all 
substances placed in the neighbourhood of a radio- 
active compound becoming momentarily radio-active. 
They do not become so if the active salt is enclosed 
in a glass tube. The /3 and y rays are alone capable 
of producing induced radio-activity. The « particles 
do not seem to possess this power. Radio-activity, 
artiticially provoked in any substance, disappears 
only after a fairly long time. 

All gases or metals placed close to a radio-active 
substance or on which is blown, by means of a long 
tube, the emanation which it disengages, become 
momentarily radio-active. If it be admitted that 
this radio-activity is generated by the freeing of 
electric particles, it must be supposed that these 
particles are capable of being carried along by the 
air and of attaching themselves like dust to other 
bodies, and possess properties singularly different from 
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those of ordinary electricity. Rutherford has verified 
the fact that the emanations of thorium can pass 
through water and sulphuric acid without losing their 
activity. If a metallic wire charged with negative 
electricity be exposed to the emanations of thorium, 
it becomes radio-active ; if this wire be treated with 
sulphuric acid and the residuum then evaporated, it 
will be found that this latter is still radio-active. 
One really does not see how electricity could bear 
such treatment. 

The induced radio-activity communicated to an in- 
active substance may be much more intense than that 
of the radio-active substance from which it emanates. 
When, in an enclosed vessel, containing some 
emanation from a radio-active body — thorium, for 
example — a metal plate charged with negative 
electricity at a high potential is introduced, all the 
particles emitted by the thorium concentrate them- 
selves upon it, and, according to Rutherford, this plate 
becomes ten thousand times more active, surface for 
surface, than the thorium itself. These facts are 
not, any more than the preceding ones, explicable 
by the current theory. 

If a metal, rendered artificially radio-active, be 
brought to a white heat, it loses its radio-activity, 
which spreads itself over the bodies in its neighbour- 
hood. Here, again, we see the so-called electric 
atoms behave in a very strange manner. 

The phenomenon of induced radio-activity is, 
then, quite inexplicable with the current ideas as 
to electric particles. It cannot be admitted that 
such particles deposited on a metal can remain for 
weeks in the state of electric atoms And be carried 
along by reagents. It would seem, from M. Curie's 
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experiments, that bismuth, plunged into a solution 
of bromide of radium and carefully washed immedi- 
ately, remains radio-active for at least three years. 
This radio-activity would even seem to persist after 
energetic chemical treatment. Can it be considered 
likely that electric particles act in such a manner? 
And, since they act so differently from electricity, 
how is it possible, as I have so often repeated, 
to persist in applying to them the term " electric " 
atoms ? 

I must remark with respect to induced radio- 
activity, that certain forms of energy can be stored 
in bodies for a great length of time and expend them- 
selves very slowly. In my former eiEperiments on 
phosphorescence I noted that sulphide of calcium, 
exposed to the sun for a few seconds, radiates in- 
visible light for eighteen months, as is proved by the 
possibility of photographing the insolated object in 
the dark room or in the most complete darkness. 
At the end of eighteen months it no longer gives any 
radiation, but still preserves a residual charge which 
persists for an indefinite period, and can be made 
visible by causing invisible infra-red rays to fall on 
the surface of the insolated body. 

A raGtio-a^tive body has been compared to a 
magnet which keeps its magnetism for ever, and 
can, without losing its power, magnetize other 
bodies. There is little foundation for this com- 
parison, for the magnet is not the seat of a constant 
emission of particles into space.' It might, however, 

' M. Villard's cxpeiimcnls, however, hnve given him some reason 
to think that an electKi-magnel may, under certain conditions, actually 
emit parliclei of magnetism which he calls " magnetons." (See Kcvui 
GinhaU dis Sdtncts, isih May 1905.)— F. I.. 

10 
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be employed to explain roughly the phenonrenon of 
induced radio-activity, which could be reduced 
to the fact that a radio-active body imparts its 
properties to a neighbouring body, as the loadstone 
gives magnetization to fragments of* iron near it. 
If the molecules of the air ^v^re magnetic — and they 
are so in a slight degree — a loadstone would magnetize 
them, and they themselves might magnetize others. 
If they preserved their magnetism, we should have .a 
gas, which, like the emanation of radio-active bodies, 
would be able to circulate in tubes and remain 
persistently on the surface of a metal without losing 
its properties. 

From all that has been set forth above one general 
consideration emerges, and this confirms what has 
been said at the commencement of this chapter — 
namely, that the stages of the dissociation of matter 
must be extremely numerous and that but few of 
them are yet known to us. Without being -able to 
isolate them, we are, at least, certain that they exist, 
since the unequal deviation of the ^ particles by a 
ms^net proves clearly that these are composed of 
different elements. We equally know thai, in the 
seini-material product designated under the general 
name of emanation, already four or hve very dtfTerent 
stages of the dissociation of matter may be noted. 

The same experiments equally conhrm this other 
view — that matter, in dissociating, emits products, 
more and more subtle, more and more dematertalized, 
which progressively lead to the ether. The positive 
ion is still largely charged with matter. The 
negative electrons are nearer to the ether. They 
themselves represent varied stages of dissociation, 
since their unequal deviation by the same magnetic 
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field proves that they are composed of different 
elements. Finally, we come to the y radiations, 
which are no longer stayed by any obstacle, which 
no magnetic attraction can deviate, and which seem 
to constitute one of the last phases of the dissociation 
of matter before its final return to the ether. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEMATERIAUZATION OF ORDINARY BODIES. 

§ 1. Divers Causes, of tlie DemaUrialization of Matter. 
Methods employed to verify it. 

Many years have elapsed since 1 proved that the 
dissociation of matter observed in the substances 
called radio-active, such as uranium and radium, 
was, contrary to the ideas then accepted, a property 
belonging to all bodies iif nature, and capable of 
manifesting itself under the influence of the most 
varied causes and even spontaneously. The spon- 
taneous radio-activity of certain substances, such as 
uranium and thorium, which has so taken physicists 
by surprise, is in reality a universal phenomenon and 
a fundamental property of matter. 

In a recent study,' Professor J. J. Thomson has 
again taken up this question, and has succeeded in 
showing the existence of radio-activity in most bodies 
— water, sand, clay, brick, etc. He has drawn from 
them an "emanation" which is produced in a continu- 
ous manner, similar to that extracted by Rutherford 
from radium and having the same properties of 
radio-activity.* 

' On the Presence of Kadio-nclive Mallei in OidJnary Sulet.incci 
{Pro£ttdiag! of ihi Cambridge PhileiafihUal Society, April 1904, |>. 
391). 

' It should be noted thai in the memoir referred to, Prorussor j. J. 
Thomson menlions that the ' 
obtained indicates " Ihat Ihey ar< 
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These experiments contimi all those I had already 
published on the spontaneous dissociation of matter, 
but they in no way prove, as Elster and Geitel would 
believe, that there is radium everywhere,' It was the 
only explanation to which the last partisans of the 
indestructibility of matter could attach themselves. 
To admit that the atoms of two or three exceptional 
bodies can be dissociated is less embarrassing than to 
acknowledge that there is here a question of an abso- 
lutely general phenomenon. 

My experiments, moreover, take away all verisimi- 
litude from such explanations. When we succeed 
in varying enormously the radio-activity of a body by 
certain chemical reactions, when we render greatly 
radio-active, by admixture, substances such as tin 
and mercury, which apart are not so, is it really 
possible to imagine that radium can have anything 
to do with the radio-activity then observed ? 

impuiily." This lutB not been confinned, ao (at ts I am aware, by sub- 
sequent experimenis, and il is coupled with the observation that "there 
is, I think, a considerable amount of evidence that moil, il not all, 
bodiei aie conlinuatly emitting ladiation which, like the Rontgen layi, 
can ioniie a gas through which it is passed." M. Blondlot, the well- 
known pioressor of Nancy, on the other hand, lias since made experi- 
ments that go to show that an emanation capable of increaslnj; the light 
of a pholphorescent screen, which can be deviated by a magnetic or 
electric lield or a draught of air, i* emitted at ordinary temperatures by 
copper, silver, zinc, damped catdbiiaid, all liquids, odorous substances 
such as camphor and musk, and the human body. (See Cemplt! 
Renilus lit CAcad. dtt Sir., t31h and 27lh June, 4ih and asth July 
1904.)— F. L. 

> This does not seem to l>e Professors EW.et and Geitel's present 
opinion. Their most recent utterance ou the subject Is that llie 
spontaneous ionization of the atmosphere is due 10 a very penetrating 
radiation resembling that emitted by uranium and present all over the 
earth's surface. They found il able to penetrate 30 cm. al lead, but 
that it is subject to a larre loss of power in passing Ihrough rcck-sali. 
(See Fhysikalisihe Ziiiuhrifi, ijth January 1906.)—?. L. 
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It was only thanks to long and minute experiments 
that I was able to establish the universality of the 
dissociation of matter. Some of these will be set 
forth in (he second part of this work. Here only a 
summary of the results obtained will be given. 

What phenomena now can be relied upon for the 
demonstration of the dissociation of ordinary 
matter? Exactly those which prove the dissociation 
of the particularly radio-active substances, such as 
radium and thorium — that is to say, the production 
of particles emitted at an immense speed, capable of 
rendering the air a conductor of electricity and of 
being deviated by a magnetic field. 

There exist other accessory characteristics: photo- 
graphic impressions, production of phosphorescence 
and fluorescence, etc., by the emitted particles, but , 
they are of secondary importance. Besides which, 
gg per cent, of the emission of radium is composed of 
particles having no action on photographic plates, 
and there exist radio-active substances such as 
polonium which only emit rays such as these.' 

The most important among the characteristics 
above enumerated is the emission of particles able to 
render the air a conductor of electricity and conse- 
quently capable of discharging an electroscope at a 
distance. It has been exclusively made use of in 
the separation of radium. It is therefore the one to 
which we shall principally have recourse. 

The possibility of deviating these particles by a 
magnetic field constitutes the next most characteristic 

' Since ihis wns wiitlen, successful nllempls ha«e been nuulc In 
impress a photographic plaie wiih ihe p lays from polnnium oi, what is 
Ihe same thinR, rartio-telluriam. Cf. />«. J^'cy. Soc, zist July 1906 
iProressiir Huffs ei peri nients). — F. L. 
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phenomenon. It has permitted the identity of the 
particles emitted by substances endowed with radio- 
activity, whether spontaneous or excited, with the 
cathode rays of Crookes' tubes to be indisputably 
established. It is the degree of deviation of these 
particles by a magnetic field which has enabled their 
speed to be measured. 



§ 2. Dissociation of Matter by Light. 

It was by attentively studying the action of light 
on metals and noting the analogy of the efHuves 
emitted with the cathode rays that I was led to the 
discovery of the universality of the dissociation of 
matter. 

It will be seen in the experimental part of this 
work that the technique of the experiments demon- 
strating -the dissociation of bodies under the influence 
of light is pretty simple, since it amounts to throwing 
on to a positively charged electroscope the effluves of 
dissociated matter emitted by a metallic plate struck 
by light. These efftuves are not produced by metals 
alone, but by the majority of substances. In some, 
the emission, surface for surface, may be forty times 
more considerable than that produced by certain 
spontaneously radio • active substances, such as 
thorium and uranium. 

For a long time the composition of these effluves 
which I asserted to be of the nature of cathode rays_ 
and of the radiations emitted by radio-active bodies, 
was contested, but at the pretent day no physicist 
denies this identity. 
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The effiuves produced under the action of light, 
like the cathode rays, render the air a conductor of 
electricity, and they are also deviated by a magnet. 
The electric charge of these component particles, as 
measured by J. J. Thomson, has been found equal to 
that of the cathode particles. 

I shall show in the experimental part of this work 
that the different parts of the spectrum possess -very 
different powers of dissociation, and that the resist- 
ance of various bodies to dissociation by light is very 
unequal. The ultra-violet is the most active region. 
In the extreme regions of the ultra-violet produced 
by electric sparks — regions which do not exist" in 
the solar spectrum, because they are absorbed by 
the atmosphere, — it may be noted that all bodies 
dissociate with far greater rapidity than in ordii^ary 
light. In this part of the spectrum, 5ubstaQf;es 
which, like gold and steel, are not sensibly affected 
by solar light, emit effiuves in quantities sufficiently 
abundant to discharge the electroscope almost 
instantaneously. If the. earth were not protected 
from the extreme solar ultra-violet rays by its 
atmosphere, life on its surface, un^ existing cir^ 
cumstances, would probably be itnpossible. 

Solar light does not possess the property gf. 
dissociating the. molecules of gases. Thege cap 
only be dissociated by the absolutely extreme ultra: 
violet; radiations. If, as is probable, these radia- 
tions exist in the solar spectrum before their 
absolution by the atmospheric envelope, an energetic 
dissociation, of the aerial gases must take place 
on. the confines of our air. This cause must havp 
contributed, in the ccrtirse of ages, to deprive certain 
stars, like the moon, of their atmosphere. 
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§ 3, Dissociation of Matter hy Chemical Reactiofis. 

We now arrive at one of the most curious and 
unexpected parts of my researches. Convinced of 
the generalcharacter of the phenomena I had noted, 
I asked myself. whether chemical reactions might not 
generate effluves similar to those produced from sub- 
stances by light, and which would still possess the 
common characteristic of dissipating electric charges. 
Experiment has fully confirmed this hypothesis. 

Here u'as.a fact hitherto absolutely unsuspected. 
It had long been known, since the observation goes 
back.as far as Laplace and Lavoisier, that hydrogen, 
prepack by the action of iron on sulpliuric acid, was 
electrified. This fact ought to have impressed physi- 
cists the more that the direct electrification of a 
gas is impossible. A gas left for an indefinite period 
in. contact with a metallic plate charged with 
electricity never becomes electrified. If the air 
could be electrified it would no longer be an insu- 
lator, an electroscope could no longer keep its charge, 
and the majority of electrical phenomena would still 
be unknown to us. But this fact, so important, since 
it contained the proof, then concealed, that matter 
is not indestructible, remained totally unnoticed. 

The most striking phenomena hardly attract our 
attention except when light is thrown upon them by 
other phenomena, or when some great generalization 
capable of explaining them forces us to examine 
' them more closely. If, in Lavoisier's experiments 
just alluded to, hydrogen was found to be electrified, 
it was only because the atoms of this substance had 
undergone the commencement of dissociation. It is 
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i to note that the first experiment from which 
it could be deduced that matter is perishable had for 
its author the illustrious savant whose greatest claim 
to gloTy is that of endeavouring to prove that matter 
is indestructible. 

The experiments collected at the end of this work 
prove that a large number of chemical reactions, 
whether accompanied or unaccompanied by the 
disengagement of gas, produce effluves similar to the 
cathode rays, and therefore reveal a destruction of 
matter without return during the reactions. 

Among these reactions I shall only mention: the 
decomposition of water by zinc and sulphuric acid or 
merely by the sodium amalgam, the formation of 
acetylene by carbide of calcium, the formation of 
oxygen by the decomposition of oxygenated water by 
means of dioxide of manganese, and the hydration 
of sulphate of quinine. 

As regards sulphate of quinine, it presents highly 
curious phenomena. This body, as it has long been 
known, becomes phosphorescent by the action of 
heat, but what was not known is that after having 
lost its phosphorescence, if sufficiently heated it 
becomes highly luminous and radio-active on re- 
frigeration. After seeking the cause of its phos- 
phorescence on cooling, and proving it to be due to a 
very slight hydration, I noted that by reason of this 
hydration the substance became radio-active for a 
few minutes. It was the first instance I discovered 
of the dissociation of matter — that is to say, of radio- 
activity — by <iiemical reactions, and it led me to 
the discovery of many more. 

Since then, Dr. Kalahne, Professor of Physics at 
the University of Heidelberg, has taken up again the 
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same subject in an important study. " My observa- 
tions," he says, "absolutely confirm that the chemical 
phenomena pointed out by Gustave Le Bon is the 
cause of the radiation."' 

Rutherford also had my results relating to sulphate 
of quinine verified by one of his pupils, who devoted 
a pap>er to the subject.* This work was skilfully 
performed, and published in the Physical Review. 
Rutherford has adopted and reproduced the con- 
clusions in his great work on radio-activity.* 

The author has noted, as I did, that the air became 
a conductor of electricity, and that the phenomenon 
was duly produced, as I had said, by the hydration 
of sulphate of quinine, but he thinks that the 
radio-activity is due to a chemical reaction or "to 
a kind of ultra-violet light," generated by the phos- 
phorescence. 

That the radio-activity was due to chemical 
reaction is exactly what I wished to demonstrate, 
and this Professor Kaliihne has confirmed ; that 
it was due to ultra-violet light is impossible,* for the 
reason that the phosphorescence persists longer than 
the radio-activity, a thing which would not happen if 

■ Ana. der Fhyak, 1905, p. 45aL "This memoii," savs Ihe author 
at the oiiliet, " containi the lesulls of my researches on ihe radialion of 
sulpliale of quinine as discovereij by Guttave Le Bon." The same 
subject had been previously examined by a dilTeienl method by Misi 
Gates. 

^MissGnles. (See /W^jiVa/i^TO/m, vol. xviii.— 1504— p. I44O She 
came to the coneiusion that while Dr. Le Bon is rifiht as to the cause o( 
Ihe radiations, (hey dtlfer from Ihose of the radio-aclive sulistancei in 
several particufars. But sec Kalahne, Ann. ifer Physik, 1905, p. 457. 
— F. L. 

' Hadie-Aclivitj, isl ed., p. 9. 

* This Miss Gales has since admiueH. (See Physital Review, 1906, 
p. 46.)-F. L. 
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the latter were the consequence of the light produced 
by the phosphorescence. 

Rutherford thinks that the radiations tlius pro- 
duced differ from those of the radio-active substances 
because, he says, they have little penetrating power. 
He is not unaware, however, that this penetration 
proves nothing, since, according to him, 99 per cent, of 
the emission of radium is stopped by a thin sheet of 
paper, and certain very radio-active substances, such 
as polonium, only emit radiations having no penetra- 
tion.' I think that in writing the above the eminent 
physicist was still under the influence of the idea, 
very widespread at the outset, that radio-activity 
was the exclusive appanage of a small number of 
exceptional bodies. 

% 4. Dissociation of Matter by Electric Action. 

Certain very intense electric actions — for instance, 
induction sparks fifty centimMres long between which 
is placed the body to be experimented on — do exercise 
a slight action — that is to say, render the bodies sub- 
mitted to their influence slightly radio-active; but 
the effect is much weaker than that produced by a 
simple ray of light or by heat. 

This is not very astonishing. Electricity, as I 
shall show farther ort, is a product of the dissociation 
of matter. It can certainly generate, like the 
cathode rays or radio-active emissions, secondary 
radiations in the substances struck by it, but the ions 

' The last ctpciimcnls go to show that polonium emits p rnys which 
ore tu pcneiratin^ ni IhoM of rndium. Cf. Professor Giesel in Beriihte, 
1906 (IM. xxxix. ), p. 780. Thcf lack confinnation, but are probably 
correct.- F. U 
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to which it gives birth in the air have too low a 
speed to produce much effect. 

No doubt it is known, from the experiments of 
Elster and Geitel, that a wire electrified to a high 
potential acquires a temporary radio-activity; but it 
may be supposed in that case that, the wire, by 
reason of its electrification, only attracts the ions 
which are always present in the atmosphere. 

It was by pursuing the study of radio-activity 
excited by electricity that I was led to effect the 
ex[>eriment which will be mentioned later, and to 
compel particles of dissociated matter to traverse, 
visibly, and without deviation, thin plates of glass 
or ebonite. 



^ 3. Dissociatioti 0/ Matter by Combustion. 

If slight chemical reactions, such as simple hydra- 
tion, can provoke the dissociation of matter, it will 
be conceived that the phenomena of combustion, 
which constitute powerful chemical reactions, must 
realize the maximum of dissociation. This is, in 
fact, what is observed. A burning body is an in- 
tense source of cathode rays similar to those emitted 
by a radio-active body, but possessing, by reason 
of their low speed, no great penetration. 

For at least a century it has been known that the 
gases arising from flames discharge electrifled bodies. 
Branly has shown that, even when cooled, gases 
preserve this property. All these facts remained 
uninterpreted, and it was hardly suspected that 
within them dwelt one of the proofs of the dissocia- 
tion of matter. 

This was, however, a conclusion to which one was 
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bound to come. It has been clearly confirmed by 
the recent researches of J. J. Thomson. He has 
shown that a simple metal wire or thread of carbon 
brought to a white heat — the carbon thread of an 
incandescent lamp, for example — is a powerful and 
almost unlimited source of electrons and ions — that ■ 
is to say, of particles identical with those of radio- 
active bodies. He has proved it by showing that 
the relation of their charge to their mass was the 
same. "We are therefore brought to this con- 
clusion," he says, "that from an incandescent metal 
or a heated thread of carbon electrons are projected." 
Their quantity is enormous, he points out; for the 
quantity of electricity which these particles can 
neutralize corresponds to many amperes per square 
centimetre of surface. No radio-active body could 
produce electrons in such proportion. If it be con- 
sidered that the solar spectrum indicates the presence 
of much carbon in its photosphere, it follows that 
the sun must emit an enormous mass of electrons, 
which, on striking the upper layers of our atmo- 
sphere, perhaps produce the aurora borealis through 
their property of rendering rarefied gases phosphor- 
escent. This observation squares perfectly with my 
theory of the maintenance of the sun's heat by the 
dissociation of the matter of which it is composed. 

' ^ 6. Dissocialion of Matter by Heat. 

Heat much inferior to that produced by combustion 
— that is to say, not exceeding 300° C. — is sufficient 
to provoke the dissociation of matter. But in this 
case the phenomenon is rather complicated, and its 
explanation has required very lengthy researches. 
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The reason is that, in reality, heat does not in this 
case appear to act directly as the agent of dissociation. 
I shall show in the chapter devoted to my experi- 
ments that it acts as if the metal contained a limited 
provision of a substance similar to the emanation 
- of radio-active matter, which it gives out under 
the influence of heat, and then only recuperates 
by repose. It is for this reason that, after a metal 
has been rendered radio-active by a slight heat, it 
soon loses all trace of radio-activity, and regains 
it only after several days. It is, too, in this way 
that radio-active substances really behave, but in 
consequence of their activity being much superior 
to that of ordinary substances, whatever they lose 
from time to time is again formed simultaneously, 
unless they are brought to a red heat. In this last 
case the loss is only made up after a certain lapse of 
time. 

When I published these experiments, J. J. Thom- 
son had not yet made known his researches which 
proved that nearly all substances contain- an emana- 
tion' comparable with that of radio-active bodies, 
such as radium and thorium. His observations fully 
confirm my own. 

§ 7. Spontaneous Dissociation 0) Matter. 

The experiments alluded to above prove that most 
substances contain a provision of radio-active matter 
which can be expelled by a slight heat and spon- 
taneously formed anew ; these substances are there- 
fore, like ordinary radio-active substances, subject to 
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spontaneous dissociation. It is, however, extremely 
slow. 

In the foregoing experiments this spontaneous 
dissociation has only been made evident by means 
of slight heat. It is possible, however, by the help 
of' various artifices — for instance, by folding the 
metal over itself so as to form a closed cylinder — 
to allow radio-active products to form therein, the 
presence of which is verified by the electroscope. 
The substance thus experimented on, however, soon 
ceases to be active. It has not on that account used 
up all its provision of radio-activity; it has simply lost 
all that it can emit at the temperature under which 
the operation is effected. But, as with phosphor- 
escent substances or radio-active matter, it suffices 
to heat it a little for it to produce an increased 
quantity of active effluves. 

The researches I have just summarized prove that 
all substances in nature are radio-active, and that - 
this radio-activity is in no way a property peculiar to 
a few bodies. All matter, then, tends spontaneously 
towards dissociation. This latter is most often 
very small, because it is hindered by the action of 
antagonistic forces. It is only exceptionally, and 
under different influences, such as light, combustion, 
chemical reaction, etc., capable of striving against 
these forces, that dissociation reaches a certain 
intensity. 

Having proved by the experiments just summar- 
ized, of which the details will be found at the end of 
this volume, that the dissociation of matter is a 
general phenomenon, I am entitled to say that the 
doctrine of the invariability of the weight of atoms, 
on which all modern chemistry is based, is only an 
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illusion resulting entirely from lack of sensitiveness 
in our balances. Were they sufficiently sensitive, all 
our chemical laws would be considered as merely 
approximations. With exact instruments we should 
note in many circumstances, and particularly in 
chemical reactions, that the atom loses a part of 
its weight. I may, then, be allowed to affirm that, 
contrary to the principle laid down as the basis of 
chemistry by Lavoisier, we do not recover in a chemical 
combination the total weight of the substances employed 
to bring about this combination. 

§ 8. The Part taken by the Dissociation of Matter in 
Natural Phenomena. 

We have just seen that very different causes acting 
in a continuous manner, such as light, can dissociate 
matter and finally transform it into elements which 
no longer possess any material properties, and cannot 
again become matter. 

This dissociation, which has gone on since the 
beginning of the ages, must have played a great part 
in natural phenomena. It is probably the origin of 
atmospheric electricity, and no doubt that of the 
clouds, and consequently of the rainfall which exer- 
cises so great an influence on climate. One of the 
characteristic properties of radio-active emissions is 
that of condensing the vapour of water, a property 
which also belongs to all kinds of dust, and is 
demonstrated by an experiment of long standing.' 
A globe full of water in ebullition is placed in com- 

' See, for fuithet details, Mr. John Ailken on "Dual, Fog, and 
Clouds" (rriuM. Xey. Set. Edin.,va\. xxx. ilSHj) pfi. -in el teg.). Cf. 
C. T. R.Wilson on " Condensaiion Naclei," /"*</. 7>ii«i., vol, cxcii. 
pp. 403tf !<■?.).— F. L. 
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municatjon with two other globes, one filled with 
ordinary air from, a room, the other filled with the 
same air cleared of dust by simple filtration throiigli 
cotton-wool. It can then be seen that the steam 
coming into the globe containing ihe unfiltered air 
immediately condenses into a thick fog, while that in 
the globe containing pure air does not condense. 

We see how the importance of the phenomenon of 
the dissociation of matter increases with the study of 
it. Its universality spreads daily, and the hour is not 
far distant, I believe, when it will be considered as 
the source of a great number of the phenomena 
observed on the surface of our planet. 

But these are not the most important of the 
phenomena due to the dissociation of matter. We 
have already shown it to be the source of solar 
heat, and we shall see presently that it is the origin 
of electricity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARTIFICIAL EUUtLIBRIA OF THE ELEMENTS ARISING 
FROM THE DISSOCIATION OF MATTER, 

We shall see in a later chapter that the particles 

which escape from an electrified 

point connected with one of the 

poles of an electrical machine in 

fnotion are composed of ions and 

electrons of the same composition as 

the particles of dissociated matter 

emitted by the radio-active sub- ^ 

stances or by a Crookes tube. p^^i^,„ ^^ ^j^. 

They, too, render the air a conductor ciaied matter not 

of electricity, and are deviated by subjected to aiirtc- 

a magnetic field. If, therefore, we ''""'""Visions. 

Wish to study the equihbria or which fAa/a^rafA.] 

the elements of dissociated matter 

are capable, we may replace a radio-active body 

by a point electrified by being connected with 
one of the poles of an 
electrical machine in 
I action. 

Fio. s— Aitraction* of particles . These particles are sub- 

of dissociated matter chafed ject tO the laws of attrac- 

wiih position and n^ative tions and repulsions which 

eleeliidty - l/.„/a„fan,cu. ^^n all clcCtric pheno- 

mena. By utilizmg these 

laws we can obtain at will the most varied 
equilibria. 

"^3 c,....,Go.«lc 
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Such equilibria can only be maintained for a mo- 
ment. If we were able to isolate and fix them for good 
— that is to say, so that 
they would survive their 
generating cause — we 
should have succeeded in 
creating with immaterial 
particles something singu- 
larly resembling matter. 
The enormous quantity 
of energy condensed with- 
FiG. 6.— Repulsion of puriiclea of in the atom shows the 
dissocuied maiwr cmiiied by impossibility of realizing 
Iwo points and movinc in Ihe , ■ , 

direction of the line, of force.- ^uch an experiment. 
[Initanianteul fJiiiio^afk.} But, if we Cannot with 

immaterial things effect 
equilibria ablb to sur- 
vive the cause which gave 
them birth, we can at 
least maintain them for a 
sufficiently long time to 
photograph them, and 
thus create a kind of mo- 
mentary materialization. 

By utilizing nothing but 

the laws mentioned above 

Fir.. 7.— Repulsion of pBTiicici of I havc Succeeded in group- 

dissoci.led mailer emilled 1^ j^g (he particles of dis- 
several poinls.— [/«j/ijh/4hwuj ■ . ■ 

fh,!<,srai-h.\ sociatcd matter, SO as to 

give to this grouping every 
possible form — straight and curved lines, prisms, 
cells, etc., which were then made permanent by 
photography. 

In Figs. 8 to II we see straight and curved 
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figures produced by the mutual repulsions of particles 
of dissociated matter having electrical charges of 



Sevcial figiiies oblained by compelling pnrlicles of dissociated malter 
10 move an<l repel each olhcr in certain dtteciions. 

the same sign. So soon as the particles are brought 
near enough to each other, they repel one another 
and do not succeed in touching, as can be seen 
by the dark lines separating them and the consider- 
able shortening of the radiation on the side where 
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the particles are. By multiplying the discharges, 
by means of an arrangement of fine needles, the 
regular forms of Figs. 12 to 15 are obtained. 

The polygonal forms, represented in some of the 
photographs, are not, of course, reproductions of 
plane surfaces, but of forms really possessing three 
dimensions, of which photography dan only give the 
projection. They are, therefore, really figures in 
space which I have obtained by maintaining for a 
moment in the equilibrium forced upon them par- 
ticles of dissociated matter. 

The particles which form the model of the images 
here produced, are not composed entirely of electrons. 
According to current ideas, they should be regarded 
as electric atoms surrounded by a retinue of material 
particles. They are therefore composed of those, ions 
which we studied in a former chapter. But the 
nucleus of these latter is constituted of those electric 
atoms which are produced by the dematerialization 
of matter. 

Among the forms of different equilibrium that we 
can cause particles of dissociated matter to assume, 
there is one — the globular form — of which the theory 
has not yet been established, attraction and repul- 
sion not sufficing for its explanation. It is probable 
that the electric atoms must here be in a special 
state of whirling equilibrium. This equilibrium, 
though still momentary, is much more stable than 
those in the preceding experiments. 

Electricity in this form has more than once been 
observed during storms, but rarely enough for its 
existence to have been long denied. In such cases, 
it occurs in the form of brilliant globes which may 
attain the size of a child's head. They revolve 
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slowly, and finally burst with a noise like a shell, 
causing great damage. The energy enclosed in 
them is therefore considerable, and I willingly appeal 
to this example for the comprehension of what may 



Fio. 14. Flo. is- 

^pariHt maieriall:at!t>ns praliietd in sfaa by ulilhhiff Ihe repulu'em 
efiiisioiia/cd mal/er.^ln Kig. 12 will he seen how repulsions are 
effecled between particles issuing from four neighbouring eiecliified 
[loinls. In Figs. 13, 14, and 15, Ihe nuni1>er ol points has lieen 
inulliplied, and wc havi; succeeded in creating in spnce the lignres 
which aie represented in the pholt^iaphs. Some ot these remind 
us, by iheii forms, of the cells of living beings. 
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be done with condensed energy in a state of equili- 
brium of at least momentary stability. 

We cannot hope to generate in our laboratories 
phenomena of such intensity, but we can reproduce 
them on a small scale. Small luminous spheres 
imitating globular thunderbolts' can be produced by 
various methods. That of M. Stephane Leduc per- 
mits them to be very easily formed. It suffices to 
place on a photographic plate, at a few centimetres 
from each other, two very thin rods connected with 
the different poles of a static machine. There soon 
issues from the rod connected with the negative 
pole small luminous spheres, apparently about one 
millimetre in diameter, which very slowly make for 
the other rod, and vanish as soon as they touch it. 

But, with this mode of operation, one may always 
suppose a particular form of efHuve to exist between 
the two poles. I have therefore tried to obtain this 
globular electricity with a single pole, and I have 
succeeded in doing so by a very simple process. 
A rod, about half a centimetre in diameter, termi- 
nated by a needle of which the point is placed on 
a plate covered with gelatino- bromide of silver, is 
connected with the negative pole of a Wimshurst 
machine, and the other pole is earthed. When 
the machine is in motion, one sees issue from the 
point of the needle one or several luminous globes 
which advance slowly and disappear abruptly after a 
few centimetres, leaving on the plate the trace of 
their trajectorj'. 

If, instead of employing a thick rod terminated by 
a needle, a thin rod were used, the formation of 
luminous spheres would not take place. The pheno- 
' I.i. St. Elmo's fire or coiposanls. — F. L. 
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menon seems to act — though probably it is produced 
quite otherwise — as if the electricity of the thick 
rod accumulated at the point of the needle after the 
fashion of a drop of liquid. 

It is difficult to state precisely the part taken in 
these experiments by the gelati no-bromide of the 
photographic plate. Its presence facilitates the 
result, but is it indispensable ? Some authors 
claim to have obtained globular electricity with 
simple plates of glass or mica, but I have not 
succeeded in thus producing them. 

However that may be, the luminous spheres formed 
by one of the processes just indicated, possess very 
singular properties, notably a considerable stability. 
They can be touched and displaced with a strip of 
metal without being discharged.^ A magnetic field 
— al all events the one of rather weak intensity 
at my disposal — has no action on them. If these 
spheres only consist of agglomerated ions, these last 
must be in a very special state. Their stability can 
only proceed from extremely rapid whirling move- 
ments, similar to those of the gyroscope, which, as 
is well known, simply owes its equilibrium to the 
rotary motion which animates it. 

In the preceding experiments we have realized, 
* Id a case of globular lightning ol>served at Aulun, and quoted in 
the Centplts Headiis dc rAcadimit dcs Siieiues, iglh Auguit 1904, 
M. Roche leporls that the glolie of fire aHer travelling 500 metie^i, 
in which it carried away dnors, anj swept off three large chimncj'' 
slacks, created a great perlurlialion al the Sous I'te feet u re, uhich wa^i 
provided with a lightning-rod. The author draws this conclusion: 
"It iTould therefore seem that a lightning-rod has no action on globular 
ligblning.'' This l«sl fact can be connected with the im possibility 
' noticed in my cxperimenls of discharging an electric globule by 
touching it with a metallic body. 
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with particles of dissociated matter, geometrical 
figures of a momentary stability which hardly 
survive the causes producing them. But it is 
possible to maintain for a fairly long time and on 
one surface certain forms of the electric fluid and 
to cause it to take the form of geometric plane 
figures with concise outlines. 

In speaking of the properties of ionized gases, I 
have called by the name of ionic fluid, that fluid 
which the ionized particles make up by their 
aggregation. Thanks to its inertia, it is easy, by 
following the method pointed out 
by Professor de Heen, to trans- 
form this into regular geometric 
figures possessing a certain per- 
manence. The experiment is 
very simple. Take a large 
square plate of resin from 30 
to 40 centimetres in diameter, 
and electrify it by passing its 
surface over one of the poles of 
an electrical machine in motion. 
Then expose for several seconds 
the electrified face of this plate 
to two sources of ionization — 
for'instance, two Bunsen burners 
at a distance of 5 to 6 centi- 
metres from each other. The 
ions starting from these sources 
come into contact with the plate, 
I repel the electricity, and then, 
when face to face with each 
' other, they halt and form a 
straight line (Fig. 16}. This 
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invisible line is rendered visible by dusting powdered 
sulphur on the plate by means of a sieve. After 
slightly shaking the plate, there will only remain on 
its surface the straight line traced by the ionic fluid. 

If, instead of two Bunsen burners, a certain 
number are placed so as to form the outlines of 
geometrical figures, you obtain on the plate varied 
images: triangles, hexagons, etc., as regulariy as if 
they had been traced with a ruler (Figs. 17 to 19). 
It is evident that with an ordinary gas, you could 
produce nothing like this, since it would escape from 
the plate by diffusing through the atmosphere. 

In the different experiments above mentioned, we 
have materialized, crystallized as it were, for an 
instant the iiuid, so immaterial in appearance, 
composed of the union of the elements proceeding 
from the dissociation of matter. We now begin 
to see how, with more complicated equilibria and 
above all with the colossal forces she has at com- 
mand, Nature has been able to create those stable 
elements which constitute material atoms. While 
in evolution towards the state of matter, the ether 
must, no doubt, have passed through intermediate 
phases of equilibrium similar to those indicated in 
this chapter, and also through various forms the 
history of which is unknown to us. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW, KOTWITHSTANDING ITS STABILITY, MATTER 
CAN DISSOCIATE. 

§ t. Causes capable of Modifying Molecular and 
Atomic Structures. 

The first objection which occurs to the mind of 
the chemist to whom one sets forth the theory of 
the dissociation of matter, is the following: — How 
can bodies so stable as atoms — which appear to 
withstand the most violent reactions, since their 
weight is always recognized as invariable — dis- 
sociate either spontaneously or under such sligtit 
causes as rays of light hardly capable of influencing 
a thermometer ? 

To say, as I maintain, that matter is a large 
reservoir of forces, simply means that there is no 
need to look outside it for the origin of the energy 
expended during dissociation, but this in no way 
explains how intra-atomic energy condensed under 
an evidently very stable form can free itself from 
the bonds which hold it. The doctrine of intra- 
atomic energy therefore supplies no solution to the 
question just put. It is unable to say why the 
atom, which is to all appearance the most stable 
of all things in the universe, can, under certain 
conditions, lose its stability to the extent of easily 
disaggregating. 

172 
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If we wish to discover the solution of this 
problem, it will first be necessary to show, by 
various examples, that in order to produce in 
matter very great changes of equilibrium, it is 
not always the magnitude of the effort which 
counts, but rather the quality of that effort. Every 
equilibrium in Nature is only sensitive to the 
appropriate excitant, and it is this excitant which 
must be discovered in order to obtain the effect 
sought. Once discovered, it can be seen that very 
^ight causes can easily modify the equilibrium 
atoms and bring about, like a spark in a mass 
gunpowder, effects whose intensity greatly exceeds 
that of the exciting cause. 

A well-known acoustic analogy allows this differ 
ence between the intensity and the quality of tht 
effort to be clearly shown from the point of view ol 
the effects produced. The most violent thunder- 
clap or the most deafening explosion may be 
powerless to cause the vibration of a tuning-fork, 
while a sound, very slight but of suitable period, 
will suffice to set it in motion. When a tuning- 
fork starts vibrating by reason of the production neai 
it of a sound identical with its own, it is said to 
vibrate by resonance. The part played by resonance 
in acoustics as well as in optics is now well known 
it gives the best explanation of the phenomena 
of opacity and transparency. It can help to ex- 
plain, with all the facts I am about to state, thai 
insignificant causes can produce great transforma 
tions in matter. 

Although our means of observing the interna! 
variations of bodies are very insufficient, facts, 
already numerous, prove that it is easy to profoundly 
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change molecular and atomic equilibria, when they 
are acted upon by the proper agents. I shall confine 
myself to recalling a few of them. 

A simple fay of light, though its energy is very 
slight, by falling on the surface of substances, such as 
selenium, sulphide of silver, oxide of copper, platinum 
black, etc., modifies their electric resistance to a con- 
siderable extent. So, too, several dielectrics become 
birefringent when electrified. Boracite, again, which 
is birefringent at ordinary temperatures, becomes 
unirefringent when heated. Certain alloys of iron 
and nickel also become instantaneously magnetic by 
heat and lose their magnetism on cooling. Finally, 
if a transparent body placed in a magnetic field has 
a luminous ray passed through it, the rotation of 
the plane of polarization can be observed. 

All these changes in physical propertifes neces- 
sarily imply changes of molecular equilibria. Slight 
causes suffice to bring about these changes because 
the molecular equilibria are sensitive to these 
causes. Forces far greater, but not appropriate, 
would, on the contrary, have no effect. Take any 
salt — chloride of potassium, for instance. It can be 
ground, pulverized by the most powerful machinery 
without it ever being possible to separate the 
molecules of which it is composed. And yet, to 
dissociate these molecules, to separate what are 
called ions — that is to say, chlorine and potassium — 
it suffices, according to modern theories on elec- 
trolysis, to dissolve the substance in a liquid so that 
the solution is sufficiently diluted. 

Many similar examples can be given. To force 
apart the molecules of a steel bar it would have to 
be submitted to enormous mechanical strains ; yet it 
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suffices to heat it slightly, if only by placing the 
hand upon it, for it to elongate. This elongation of 
a bar by the contact of the hand can even be made 
visible, as Tyndall showed, to a whole "audience by 
means of a lever and a mirror suitably arranged. A 
similar phenomenon is observed in water. It is 
almost incompressible under the very strongest 
pressure, and yet its temperature has only to be 
slightly lowered for it to contract, 

We can produce in a metal far more thorough 
molecular displacements than those effected by heat, 
for there are some which imply a complete change in 
the direction of the molecules. No mechanical force 
could cause such transformations ; yet they are 
instantaneously effected by bringing a bar of iron 
near a magnet, when all its molecules instantly 
change their direction. 

The recent employment of high temperatures, 
formerly impossible of attainment, as well as the 
introduction of the high electrical potentials which 
have permitted new chemical combinations to be 
produced, naturally leads us to think that it would 
be especially by means of these enormous forces that 
certain transformations will be possible. No doubt, 
by these new means, it has been possible to 
create certain chemical equilibria hitherto un- 
known, but to modify instable matter there is 
no need of these gigantic efforts. This is proved 
when we see certain luminous rays of a fixed 
wave-length producing instantaneously in various 
substances the chemical reactions which generate 
phosphorescence, and radiations of shorter wave- 
length giving birth to converse reactions which no 
less instantaneously destroy this phosphorescence, 
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A further proof is afforded when we note that the 
Hertzian waves produced by electric sparks trans- 
form, at a distance of 500 kilometres, the molecular 
structure of metal filings;' or, again, when we 
observe that the neighbourhood of a simple magnet 
immediately changes, in spite of all intervening 
obstacles, the direction of the molecules of an iron 
bar. 

In the dissociation of matter similar facts are 
observed. Metals, highly radio-active under the 
influence of luminous radiations of a certain wave- 
length, are hardly so at all under the influence of 
radiations of one but slightly different. The same 
thing seems to occur here as in the phenomenon of 

' resonance. It is possible, as I remarked above, to 
cause a tuning-fork or even a heavy bell to vibrate 

'■ by producing close to them a note of a certain 
vibratory period, when the most violent noises may 
leave them insensitive. When we become better 
acquainted with the causes capable of slightly 
dissociating the aggregate of energy condensed in 
the atom, we shall certainly arrive at a more com- 
plete dissociation and be able to utilize it for 
industrial purposes. 

The whole of the preceding facts justifies my 
assertion that, in order to obtain important trans- 
formations of molecular equilibrium, it is not a 
question of the intensity but of the quality of the 
eflbrt. These considerations enable it to be under- 

' Is this (he cHecl of ihe Ilettiian waves? The difTerent Iheoiies as 
to Ihe manner in which the coherer operates aie set out bjr M. Turpain 
{Lti Ondes Eleclriqtics, pp. 337 et sei/. Paris, 1902) with the remark 
that none are entirely latisfactoiy. Cf. the researches of M. A. Blanc 
on •• Cohiif\\on," JievtieScieniifiqvt, 30ih June 1906. — F. L. 
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( Stood how structures so stable as atoms can be 
dissociated under the inl^u^cc of such slight causes 
as a ray of light. If invisible ultra-violet radiations 
can dissociate the atoms of a steel block on which all 
the forces of mechanics would have no effect, it 
is because they form a stimulant to which matter is 
sensitive. The component parts of the retina are not 
sensitive to this stimulant, and this is why the ultra- 
violet light, capable of dissociating steel, has no 
action on the eye, which does not even perceive its 
presence. 

Matter, insensitive to actions of importance, can 
therefore be, I repeat, sensitive to very minute ones. 
Under appropriate influences, a very stable body 
may become unstable. We shall see soon that 
sometimes imponderable traces of substances may 
at times powerfully modify the equilibria of other 
bodies and act in consequence as those excitants, 
light but appropriate, which matter obeys. 

^ 2. Mechanism of the Dissociation of Matter. ■ 

According to the ideas now current on the con- 
stitution of atoms, every atom may be considered 
as a small solar system comprising a central part 
round which turn with immense speed .at least a 
thousand particles, and sometimes many more. 
These particles therefore possess a great kinetic 
energy. Let some appropriate cause come to 
disturb their trajectory or let their speed of rotation 
become sufficient for the centrifugal force which 
results from it to exceed the force of attraction 
which keeps them in their orbits, and the particles 
of the periphery will escape into space by following 
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the tangent of the curve they formerly trod. By 
this emission they will g^ivc birth to the phenomena 
of radio-activity. Such, in any case, is one of 
the hypotheses which may be provisionally for- 
mulated. 

When it was recognized that radio-activity was an 
exceptional property appertaining to only a very few 
bodies, such as uranium and radium, it was thought — 
and many physicists still think^that the instability of 
these bodies was a consequence of the magnitude of 
theiratomicweight. This explanation vanishes before 
the fact shown by my researches that it is just those 
metals whose atomic weight is feeblest, such as 
magnesium and aluminium, which become most 
easily radio-active under the influence of light ; 
while, on the contrary, it is bodies possessing a high 
atomic weight, like gold, platinum, and lead, which 
have the weakest radio-activity. Radio-activity is 
therefore independent of atomic weight, and probably 
very often due, as I shall explain later on, to certain 
chemical reactions of an unknown nature. Two 
bodies not radio-active sometimes become so when 
combined. Mercury and tin may be placed among 
bodies of which the dissociation, under the action 
of light, is the weakest: I have shown, however, 
that mercury became extraordinarily radio-active 
under this same influence, so soon as traces of tin 
are added to it. 

All the interpretations which precede contain 
assuredly only the outlines of an explanation. The 
mechanism of the dissociation of matter is unknown 
to us. But what physical phenomenon is there 
whose ultimate causes arc not equally hidden from 
our view ? 
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§ 3. Causes capable of Producing the Dissociation 0/ very 
Radio-active Substances. • 

We have seen that various causes may produce 
the diEsociation of ordinary matter. But in the 
dissociation of substances spontaneously very radio- 
active — radium and thorium, for instance — no ex- 
ternal cause seems to bring about the phenomenon. 
How, then, can it be explained ? 

Contrarj- to the opinions expressed at thecommence- 
ment of researches into radio-activity, I have always 
maintained that the phenomena observed in radium 
arose from certain special chemical reactions, similar 
to those produced in the case of phosphorescence. 
These reactions take place between substances of 
which one is in infinitesimal proportion to the 
other. I only published these considerations after 
I had discovered bodies becoming radio-active in 
such conditions. Salts of quinine, for instance, 
are not radio-active. By letting them be slightly 
hydrated after desiccation, they become so, and 
remain phosphorescent while hydration lasts. Mer- 
cury and tin show no perceptible signs of radio- 
activity under the ittfiuence of light; but add 
to the former a trace of the latter, and its radio- 
activity at once becomes intense. These experi- 
I ments even led me thereafter to modify en- 
tirely the properties of certain simple bodies 
by the addition of minute quantities of foreign 
bodies. 

The disintegration of matter necessarily implies 
a change of equilibrium in the disposition of the 
elements which compose the atom. It is only by 
passing into other forms of equilibrium that it can 
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lose part of its energy, and, in consequence, can 
radiate anything. 

The changes of which it is then the seat differ 
from those known to chemistry in this fundamental 
point, that they are intra-atomic, while the usual 
reactions affecting merely the structure of the 
groupings of atoms are extra-atomic. Ordinary 
chemistry can only vary the disposition of the 
stones destined to the building of an edifice. Id 
the dissociation of atoms, the very materials 
with which the edifice is constructed are trans- 
formed. 

The mechanism of this atomic disaggregation is 
unknown, but it is quite evident that it allows of 
conditions of a peculiar order, very different from 
■ those hitherto studied by chemistry. The quantities 
of matter put in play are infinitely small and the 
energies liberated extraordinarily large, which is 
the opposite of that which we get in our ordinary 
reactions. 

Another characteristic of the intra-atomic reac- 
tions which produce radio-activity is that they seem 
to occur, as I said before, between bodies of which 
one is extremely small in quantity with regard to the 
other. These particular reactions, to which we will 
revert in another chapter, are mainly observed during 
phosphorescence. Pure bodies such as sulphide of 
calcium, sulphide of strontium, etc., are never phos- 
phorescent. They only become so on being mixed 
with very small quantities of other bodies; and they 
then form mobile combinations, capable of lieing 
destroyed and regenerated with the greatest ease, 
which are accompanied by phosphorescence or the 
disappearance of phosphorescence. Other clearly 
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defined reactions, such as a slight hydration, can 
likewise produce at the same time both phosphor- 
escence and radio-activity. 

This conception that radio-activity had its origin 
in a special chemical process, has at last secured the 
favour of several physicists. It has, notably, been 
adopted and defended by Rutherford and Soddy. 



" Radio-activity," say these, " is accompanied by a 
of chemical changes in which new types of radio-active mailer 
are being continuously produced. It is a process of equilibrium 
where the amount of new radio-activity is balanced by the loss 
of the radio-activity already produced. Radio-activity is main- 
tained by the continual production of new quantities of matter 
possessing temporary radio-activity."' 

A radio-active body is, in fact, a body in course of 
transformation. Radio-activity is the expression of 
its never-ceasing leakage. Its change is necessarily 
an atomic disaggregation. Atoms which have lost 
anything are, from that very fact, new atoms. 

One might consider as singular — at all events, as 
little in accord with the observations in our labora- 
tories — the existence of chemical reactions continuing 
almost indefinitely. But we also find in phosphor- 
escence reactions capable of taking effect with 
extreme slowness. I have shown by my experi- 
ments on invisible luminescence that phosphorescent 
bodies are capable of retaining in the dark, and 
for two years after exposure to sunlight, the property 
of radiating, in a continuous manner, an invisible 
light capable of impressing photographic plates. 
Since chemical reactions can destroy phosphor- 
escence, and continue to act for two years, it will 
be understood that other reactions, such as those 

I PhilesBfkical Magaiint, Septcmbei 1901. 
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capable of producing radio-activity, might last for 
very much longer. 

Though the amount of energy radiated by atoms 
during their disaggregation is very large, the loss 
of material substance which occurs is extremely 
slight, by reason of the enormous condensation of 
energy contained in the atom. M. Becquerel 
estimates the duration of one gramme of radium 
at a thousand million years. M. Curie contents 
himself with a million years. More modest still, 
Mr. Rutherford speaks only of a thousand years, 
and Sir William Crookes of a hundred years, for the 
dissociation of a gramme of radium. These figures, 
of which the first are quite fantastic, become more 
and more reduced as the experiments become more 
exact. Dr. Heydweiler,' after direct weighings, 
estimates the loss in five grammes of radium at .02 
milligrammes in 24 hours. If the loss continued at 
the same rate, then five grammes of radium would 
lose one gramme of their weight in 137 years. We 
are already astonishingly far from the thousand 
million years imagined by M. Becquerel. Even 
Heydweiler's figures, from certain of my experi- 
ments, are still too high. He has put in a tube 
the body experimented on in bulk, while I have 
noted that the radio-activity of a same body in- 
creases considerably if the substance is spread 
over a large surface, which can be obtained ■ by 
leaving to dry the paper used to filter a solu- 
tion of it. We thus reach the conclusion that 
five grammes of radium lose probably the fifth 
of their weight in twenty years and conse- 
quently that a gramme would last one hundred 

' Pkysikaliitkt Ziitsckrifl, ISlh Oclolier 1903. 
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years, which are exactly the figures given by 
Sir William Crookes, In reality it is only re- 
peated experiments which will finally settle this 
point. 

But even if we accepted the figures of a thousand 
years given by Mr. Rutherford for the duration of 
the existence of one gramme of radium, it would be 
sufficient to prove that if spontaneously radio-active 
bodies, such as radium, existed in the geological 
epochs, they would have vanished long since, and 
would consequently no longer exist. And this again 
goes to support my theory, according to which rapid 
and spontaneous radio-activity only made its appear- 
ance since the bodies in question have been engaged 
in certain peculiar chemical combinations capable 
of affecting the stability , of their atoms, which 
combinations we may perhaps some day succeed 
in reproducing. 

§ 4. Can the Existence of Radium be Affirmed with 
Certainly ? 

If radio-activity be the consequence of certain 
chemical reactions, it would appear that an absolutely 
pure body cannot be radio-active. It Was on this 
reasoning, supported by various experiments, that 
I based my assertion a few years ago that the 
existence of the metal radium was very problema- 
tical. In fact, although the operation of separating 
a metal from its combinations is very easy, it has 
never been possible to separate radium. 

What one obtains at the present day under the 
name of radium is in nowise a metal, but a bromide or 
a chloride of this supposed metal. I consider it very 
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probable that if radium exists and it is ever success- 
fully isolated, it will have lost all the properties 
which render its combinations so interesting. But 

.for a long time' and for divers reasons I have 
' predicted that radium will never_.be^solated, and, 
as the supposed process ofTsolation would be too 
simple not to have been tried by the possessors of 
sufficiently large quantitfes of radium, the complete 
silence observed upon these attempts is a strong 
presumption in favour of my hypothesis. The 
separation of barium from its salts is so easy 
that this was one of the first metals isolated by 
Davy. 

The preparation of the salts of radium enables us 
to guess the manner in which were possibly formed 
the unknown combinations which have given birth to 
radio-activity. One knows how salts of radium were 
discovered. M. Curie having noticed that certain 
uranium ores acted on the electroscope with more 
force than uranium itself, was naturally induced to 
endeavour to isolate the substance to which this 
special activity was due. The property registered by 

■the electroscope of rendering air more or less a 
conductor of electricity being the only available 
means of investigation, it was the action on the 
electroscope which alone served as guide in these 
researches. It was through it alone, in fact, that 
one could ascertain in which part of the precipitates 
the most active substances were to be found. After 
dissolving the ore in various solvents and precipi- 
tating the products contained in these solvents by 
fitting reagents, the most active parts were, by 
means of the electroscope, set aside, re-dissolved and 

' Cf. Kifue Sdenlifyut. Jlh Mny 19CO. 
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separated anew by precipitation, and these manipu- 
lations were repeated a great number of times. 
The operation terminated with fractional crystal- 
lization, and linally a small quantity of a very active 
salt was obtained. It is to the inetat, not isolated 
yet, of the salt thus obtained that the name of radium 
was given. 

The chemical properties of salts of ' radium arc 
identical with those of the combinations of barium. 
Radio-activity apart, they only differ by certain rays 
in their spectra. The supposed atomic weight of 
radium, calculated from a very small quantity of 
salts of radium, varies so much with the different 
observers that nothing can be deduced from it as to 
the existence of this metal. 

Without being able to pronounce positively, I 
repeat that I believe the existence of radium to be very 
disputable. It is, at any rate, certain that it has 
not been possible to isolate it. I should much more 
willingly admit the existence of an unknown com- 
pound of barium capable of giving this metal radio- 
active properties. Radio-active chloride of radium 
seems to bear the same relation to inactive chloride 
of barium that sulphide of barium, impure but phos- 
phorescent, bears to sulphide of barium pure, and for 
that reason, non -phosphorescent. It suffices, as I 
have noted above, for traces of foreign bodies to be 
added to certain sulphides — those of calcium, barium, 
strontium, etc. — for them to acquire the marvellous 
property of becoming phosphorescent under the 
action of light. This phosphorescence, which may 
be produced by radiation acting for no more than 
one-tenth of a second and destroyed, as I have 
shown, by other radiations of equally short period, 
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proves the existence of chemical combinations of 
extreme mobility. Phosphorescence is a phenomenon 
which hardly astonishes us because it has so long 
been known; but on reflection, it must be acknow- 
ledged that it is quite as singular as radio-activity 
and still less explicable. 

I will add that by operating with salts of radium 
but slightly active — that is to say, still mingled with 
foreign bodies — the rfile of the chemical reactions 
is very clearly apparent. Thus, for instance, the 
phosphorescence of these salts is lost by the action 
of heat and only reappears after the lapse of a few 
days. Humidity destroys it altogether. 

Whether, then, we take ordinary phosphorescence 
or radio-active properties, they both seem to be 
produced by chemical reactions the nature of which 
is totally unknown to us, but in which it seems one 
of the combining bodies is always in very small 
quantity compared to the other. 

Doubtless, the law of definite proportions tells us 
that substances can only combine in certain relative 
quantities. This merely proves that bodies only 
form stable equilibria — which are the only ones 
accessible to chemistry — when combined in certain 
proportions. The number of combinations that two 
or more bodies can form is perhaps inBnite, but as 
they are not stable, we can only suspect their exist- 
ence when they are unaccompanied by marked 
physical phenomena. The combinations accom- 
panied by radio- activity or phosphorescence are 
most probably instable combinations of this nature. 

However this may be, the above theory greatly 
assisted me in my researches. It is owing to this 
theory that I was led to discover the radio-activity 
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which accompanies certain chemical reactions, and 
to find combinations capable of enormously increas- 
ing the dissociation of a body under the influence 
of light, and, finally, to fundamentally modify the 
properties of certain simple substances. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROPERTIES OF THE SUBSTANCES INTERMEDIATE 
BETWEEN MATTER AND THE ETHER. 

All the substances we have studied in the shape 
of products of the dissociation of matter, have 
presented characteristics visibly intermediate be- 
tween those of matter and those of the ether. 
Sometimes they possess material qualities, as the 
emanations from thorium and radium, which can 
be condensed like a gas and enclosed in a tube. 
They equally present certain of the qualities of 
immaterial things, like the last-named emanation 
which, in certain phases of its evolution, vanishes by 
transforming itself into electric particles. Here, then, 
is a complete transformation of a material body into 
an immaterial substance. But it is possible to go 
further, 

What are the characteristics which allow us to 
assert that a substance is no longer altc^ether 
matter without yet being ether, and that it con- 
stitutes something intermediate between these two 
substances?. 

It is only if we see matter lose one of its irre- 
i88 
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ducible characteristics — that is to say, one of those 
of which it cannot be deprived by any other means 
whatever — that we are authorized to say that it has 
lost its quality of matter. 

We have already seen that these irreducible 
characteristics are not numerous, since up to the 
present only one has been discovered. All the 
usual properties of matter — solidity, form, colour, 
etc. — are destructible. A mass of rock can, by heat, 
be transformed into vapour. One property alone, 
the mass measured by the weight, remains invari- 
able through all the transformations of bodies and 
allows them to be followed and re-discovered, not- 
withstanding the frequency of their changes. It is 
on this invariability of the mass that the sciences of 
chemistry and mechanics have been built. 

Mass, as is well known, is simply the measure 
of inertia — that is to say, of that property of 
unknown essence which enables matter to resist 
motion or the changes of motion. Its magnitude, 
which can be represented by a weight, is an 
absolutely invariable quantity for any given body, 
whatever be the conditions in which it can be 
placed. We are therefore led to consider a substance 
of which the inertia, and consequently the mass, can 
by any means be rendered variable as something 
very different from matter. 

Now, it is just this variability of the mass — that 
is to say, of the inertia — which is noted in the 
electric particles emitted by radio-active bodies 
■ during their disaggregation. The variability of this 
fundamental property will allow us to state that 
the elements resulting from the dissociation of bodies, 
elements which besides differ so by their general 
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properties from material substances, form a substance 
intermediate between matter and the ether, 

Lx>ng before the current theories as to the 
structure of the electric fluid, now supposed to be 
formed by the conjunction of particular atoms, it was 
noticed that it possessed inertia — that is to say, re- 
sistance to motion or to change of motion, but only 
quite lately has the measurement of this inertia been 
arrived at. The oscillating discharge of a Leyden jar 
was one of the first phenomena which revealed the 
inertia of the electric fluid. This oscillating dis- 
charge can be compared to the movements, similarly 
due to its inertia, which a liquid poured into a C tube 
makes before reaching its position of equilibrium. 
It is likewise through inertia that the phenomena of 
self-induction are produced. 

So long as the inertia of electric particles could 
not be measured, it was allowable to suppose it to be 
identical with that of matter; as soon as it was 
possible to calculate their velocity from the in- 
tensity of the magnetic force necessary to deviate 
them from their trajectory, it became possible to 
measure their mass. It was then seen to vary with 
their speed. 

The first experiments on this point are due to 
Kaufmann and Abraham. By observing on a photo- 
graphic plate the deviation under the influence of 
two superposed magnetic and electric fields, they noted 
that the relation of the electric charge e, carried by a 
radio-active particle, to the mass m of this particle, 
varied with its velocity. As it cannot be supposed 
that in this relation the charge changes, it is evident 
that it is the mass which varies. 

The variation of the mass of the particles with 
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their speed is besides in agreement with the electro- 
magnetic theory of light, and had already been 
pointed out by various authors, Larmor amongst them. 
This variation of the mass would suffice to prove 
that substances which exhibit such a property are 
no longer matter. It is thus that Kaufmann deduces 
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Fig. aa — Carve skoviiiis out ef lAe fuadamtiilat ptafierlies of ihe 
subsliinei inlirntiHiale between pciitierable malltr and Ike imponder- 
able ether. — The mass, instead of bein); conslant in magnitude, 
like (hat or matter, varies with the spL^eil. 

from his observations that the electron, of which 
certain radio-active emissions are composed, "is 
nothing but an electric charge distributed over a 
volume or a surface of very small dimensions." 

By putting Abraham's equation into the form of a 
curve, it is easy to see the manner in which the 
mass of the elements of dissociated matter vary with 
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their speed. Constant at first even for very great 
velocities, it increases abruptly and quickly tends 
to become infinite as it approaches the velocity of 
light.' 

So long as the mass has not attained a speed 
equal to 20 per cent, of that of light — that is to 
say, not exceeding 60,000 kilometres per second, its 
magnitude, represented by i at the beginning, remains 
about the same (1.012). When the speed reaches 
half that of light — that is, 150,000 kilomfetres per 

' To express these vaiialions Max Abraham has given the fullowioc 

in which ^ represents the value of the electric nuss for slight speeds, 
p = ^-, ibe catb of Ihe speed q of this mass to ihat ^ of light and 

In otiler lo ol>(ain a [graphic represinlation of the variation uf Ihe 
mass acling ns a function uf its speed, I have set forth the above 
e<)ualion in a form in which the ratio — appears as an eiLplicit 
(unction of the ratio ^ = ^ ; we take as abscissa; the values of the 
ratio P ^ X and as oidinates the values of the lalio ^ = }>. 

The equation of the curve becomes then 

I'hc hoiiiontal j* = I corresponds to — — I and represents the 
constant magnitude uf the mechanical ma»s. In order to detach the 
curve mure quickly I have ado]>led a scale of ordinates equal to ten 
limes that uf the al»ciss.T, The ciccssive reduction of the curve 
tcntlcieil necessary by the siie of this volume has made the numbers 
harilly 1q;ible. 1 have calculated the figures which express the vaiia- 
lions of the mass as a function of the speed to S places of decimals. 
The most interesting of these are given in the text. 
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second — the mass has still only increased by one- 
tenth (1.119), When the speed equals three- 
fourths that of light, the increase of the mass is still 
very slight (1.369). When the speed equals nine- 
tenths that of light, the mass has not yet quite 
doubled (1.82); but as *joon as the speed reaches 
.999 that of light, the mass increases sixfold (6.678). 

We are here very close to the speed of light, and 
the mass has as yet only increased sixfold; but it 
is now that the figures deduced from the equation 
begin to increase singularly. For the mass of the 
electric atom to become twenty times greater (20.49), 
its speed will only have to differ from that of light 
by the fraction of a millimetre. For its mass to 
.become a hundred times greater, its velocity would 
have to differ from that of light by the fraction 
of a millimfetre comprising fifty -eight figures. 
Finally, if the speed of the electric atom became 
exactly equal to that of light, its mass would be 
theoretically infinite. 

These last results cannot be verified by any experi- 
ment, and are evidently only an extrapolation.* We 
must not, however, consider as a priori absurd the 
existence of a substance of which the mass would 
increase in immense proportions, while its already 
very great speed would only vary by the minute 
fraction of a millimetre. The considerable increase 
of an effect under the influence of a very small 
variation in the cause is observed in many physical 
laws which can be translated by asymptotic 
curves. The immense variations in size of the 
image of an object for a very slight displacement 

IS foi the process of finding new 
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of that object when very close to the principal 
focus of a lens, furnish an example of this. Suppose 
an object placed at one-tenth of a miUimfetre from 
the focus of a kns with a focus of ten centimetres. 
The general equation of lenses shows that its image 
will be magnified a thousand times. If the object is 
brought nearer by one-hundredth of a millimetre, 
its image will, theoretically, be magnified a hundred 
thousand times. If, lastly, the object is placed in 
the very focus itself, its image will, theoretically, be 
infinite. Everj- time a physical law can be trans- 
lated by curves similar to the above, the slightest 
variation in the variable produces extremely im- 
portant variations of the function in the neighbour- 
hood of the limit,' 

. Leaving these theoretical considerations and 
coming back to the results of experiments, we may 
say this: the particles produced during the dissocia- 
tion of matter possess a property resembling inertia, 
and in this they are akin to matter; but this inertia, 
instead of being constant in magnitude, varies with 
the speed, and on this point particles of dissociated 
matter are sharply differentiated from material atoms. 
The study of the properties of the inertia of these 
elements leads, as will be seen, to their being con- 
sidered something which, issuing from matter, 
possesses properties somewhat similar to, but yet 

' 1 musi point out, by ihe wny— and this observation will explain 
niiiny histotical events— that it is not only phytical, but maoy wcial 
phenomena which can tie likewiie defined by curvei poueisinf; ihe 
properties we have just staled, and in which, consequently, very stnall 
changes in a cause may pioduce very great eHects. This is owing to 
the fact that when a cause acts fur a length ol time in a same direction, 
its eflects increase in geometrical progression, while the cause variei 
simply in aiilhmetical prt^ression. Cautti are Ikt l^ca-ithaa of tfftclt. 
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notably different from, those of material atoms. 
Representing one of the phases of the dematerializa- 
tion of matter, they arc only able to retain a part of 
the properties of this last. We shall see in another 
chapter that the electric fluid likewise possesses 
properties intermediate between those of matter and 
those of ether. 

Some physicists have supposed — without, however, 
being able to furnish any proofs— that the inertia of 
matter is due to the electric particles of which it 
should be composed, and consequently that all the 
inertia of material substances is entirely of electro- 
magnetic origin.^ There is nothing to indicate that 
material inertia can be identified with that of the 
particles of dissociated matter. The mass of these 
last is only, in reahty, an apparent mass resulting 
simply from its condition as an electrified body in 
motion. They appear, besides, to have a longi- 
tudinal mass (that which measures the opposition to 
acceleration in the direction of the motion), different 
from the transversal mass (that perpendicular to the 
direction of the motion). In every way it is evident 
that the properties of an element of dissociated 
matter differ considerably from those of a material 
atom.* 

' Cf. Professor J, J, Thomson in bis Yale Leclures:—" The view I 
wish to put berore you ia that it is not merely a part of the mass of a 
body which arises in this way, but (hat the vikaU mass of any boily is 
just the mass of elher surrounding the iMidy which is cariieil along by 
Ihe Faraday tubes associaieil with the atoms of the body. In fact, that 
all mass is mass of the ether, all momentum, momenlum of the ether, 
and all kinetic energy, kinetic ene^ of the ether." {ElicUici/ji and 
Matter, pp. 50-51.)— F. L. 

* The vicious circle of the ailment allacked in this paragraph i; 
Ihos well set forth by Professor H. A. Wilson 1 — " It is now suggested 
that all matter !s composed of electrons, so that all inertia is electro- 
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Of what, then, are constituted these atoms which 
are supposed to be electric, and are emitted by all 
bodies during their dissociation ? The answer to 
this question supplies the Unk required between the 
ponderable and the imponderable. It is imjwssible, 
in the present state of science, to give a definition of 
a so-called electric particle, but we can at least say 
this: Substances neither solid, liquid, nor gaseous, 
which pass through obstacles, and have no property 
common to matter, except a certain inertia, and even 
then an inertia varying with their speed, are very 
clearly differentiated from matter. They are likewise 
differentiated from the ether, of which they do not 
possess the attributes. They therefore form a transi- 
tion between the two. 

Thus, then, the efduves emanating from spon- 
taneously radio-active bodies, or from bodies capable 
of becoming so under the influence of the numerous 
causes we have enumerated, form a hnk between 
matter and the ether. And, since we know that 
these effluves cannot be produced without the 

magnetic. DensUy, according to this view, is simply Ihe numlier of 
electrons per unit volume. Electro- magnetic inertia — that is, nil 
Inertia— is due to the energy of the magnetic field prndnced by the 
moving charges of electricity. The energy of this magnetic Geld 
resides in the ether. According to MaKwell's dynamical theory, the 
clectro'Tnagnetic energy of the ether is due to motion of parts of Ihe 
ether, these parts possessing motion. But (he only kind of inertia which 
we really know is the inertia of matter, which is due to Ihe electro- 
magnetic action of the electrons of which matter is made up. If 
inertia is due lo electrons, then if we ascribe to parts of the ether the 
property of inertia, we ought 10 say that the ether contains so many 
electrons per unit volume. But the free ether is not suppotcd to con- 
lain any electrons; in fact, if we explain inertia by the energy of the 
magnetic fields ptoduced by moving charges, then evidently lo explain 
this energy by inertia in the ether is merely to aigue in a circle." 
IflTature, aind June I905.)-F.L. 
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definitive loss of matter, we have a right to say 
that the dissociation of matter realizes indisputably the 
transformation of the ponderable into the imponderable. 

This transformation, so contrary to all the ideas 
bequeathed to us by science, is yet one of the most 
frequent phenomena in nature. It is daily produced 
before our eyes; but as formerly there existed no 
reagent to show it, it was not seen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ELECTRICITY CONSIDERED AS A SEMI-MATERIAL 
SUBSTANCE GENERATED BY THE DEMATERl- 
ALIZATION OF MATTER. 

§ I. Radio-active and Electrical Phenomena. 

Bv pursuing our researches on the dissociation of 
matter, we have been progressively led, by the conca- 
tenation of experiments, to recognize that electricity, 
of which the origin is so entirely unknown, represents 
one of the most important products of the dissociation 
of matter, and in consequence can be considered as a 
manifestation of the intra-atomic energy liberated by 
the dissociation of atoms. 

We have seen in the last chapter that the particles 
issuing from the radio-active substances constitute a 
substance derived from matter and possessing pro- 
perties intermediate between matter and the ether. 
We shall now see that the products of the dissocia- 
tion of matter are identical with those disengaged 
by the electrical machines in our laboratories. 
This generalization duly established, electricity in 
its entirety, and not simplj' in some of its forms, 
will appear to us as the connecting link between the 
world of matter and that of the ether. 

We know that the products of the dissociation of 
all bodies are identical, and only differ by the extent 
of the power of penetration belonging to them and 
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resulting from their difference of speed. We have 
established that they are composed — (ist) of positive 
ions of some volume at all pressures, and always com- 
prising in their structure some material parts;. (2iid) 
of negative ions formed of electric atoms termed 
electrons, which can surround themselves in the 
atmosphere with material neutral particles ; (3rd) of 
electrons disengaged from all material comp)onents, 
and able, when their speed is sufficient, to create by 
their impact X rays. 

These various elements are generated by all 
bodies which are dissociated, and especially by 
spontaneously radio-active substances. They are 
also found with identical properties in the products 
obtained from Crookes' tubes — that is to say, tubes 
through which, after exhaustion, electric discharges 
are sent. The only difference which exists between 
a Crookes' tube in action and' a radio-active body in 
course of dissociation is, as we have already seen, 
that the second produces spontaneously — that is to 
say, under the influence of actions unknown to us — 
that which the first produces only under the influence 
of electric discharges. 

Thus, then, electricity under various forms is 
always met with as the ultimate product of the 
dissociation of matter, whatever the process employed 
for its dissociation. It is this experimental fact 
which induced me to inquire if in a general way 
the electricity generated by any means — a static 
machine, for instance — might not be one of the forms 
of the dissociation of matter. 

But, if the analogy between a Crookes" tube and 
a ridio-active body has at length become so evident 
that it is no longer disputed, it was less easy to 
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establish an analogy between the phenomena taking 
place in that tube and electrical discharges in the air 
at ordinary pressure. Yet they are two identical 
things, though they differ in aspect. I will now 
demonstrate this. 

When two rods of metal connected with the poles 
of a generator of electricity are placed at a short 
distance from each other, the two electric fluids of 
contrary signs with which they are charged tend to 
recombine by virtue of their attractions. As soon 
as the electric tension becomes sufliciently strong to 
overcome the resistance of the air, they recombine 
violently, producing loud sparks. 

Air, by reason of its insulating qualities, offers 
great resistance to the passage of electricity; but if 
we do away with this resistance by introducing the 
two electrodes in question into an exhausted receiver, 
the phenomena will be very different. Yet, in reality, 
nothing has been created in the tube. All that is 
found there, both ions and electrons, were already 
in the electricity which has been brought into it. At 
the most there could have been formed there new 
electrons arising from the impact of those derived 
from the source of electricity against the particles of 
rarefied gas still left in the tube. 

If the effects obtained by a discharge in a vacuum 
tube are greatly different from those produced by the 
same discharjje in a tube filled with air, the reason is 
that in the vaciuim the electric particles are not im- 
peded by molecules of air obstructing their course. 
In a vacuum alone can electrons obtain the speed 
necessary for the production of X rays when they 
strike against the walls of the tube. 

In no case, I repeat, are ions and electrons formed 
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in the vacuum tube ; they are brought there from 
outside. They are elements produced by the gene- 
rator of electricity. /( »s not in a Crookes' tube that 
matter is dissociated; it is taken there already dissociated. 

If this be actually so, we ought to be able to meet, 
in the electric discharges produced in the air by an 
electric machine, with the various elements — ions 
and electrons — of which we have noted the existence 
in the Crookes' tube, and which we know to be like- 
wise generated by radio-active bodies. 

Let us, then, examine the electricity furnished by 
the little static machines of our laboratories. We 
might take as a typical generator of electricity the 
most simple of all, a rod of glass or resin giving out 
electricity at a tension of from two or three thousand 
volts, but its use would be inconvenient for many 
experiments. The majority of electrical machines 
for laboratory use, however, only differ from this 
elementary apparatus by the greater surface pre- 
sented by the body receiving friction, and because it 
is possible by the help of various artifices to collect 
separately the positive and negative electricity at two 
different extremities called poles. 

The electricity issuing from a static machine 
possesses, however, a considerable advantage from 
the point of view which interests us. Its output is 
very small, but the electricity issues from it at an 
extremely high tension, which may easily exceed 
50,000 Volts. It is just this circumstance which will 
enable us to demonstrate in the electric particles shot 
forth by the insulated poles of a static machine a strict 
analogy with the particles emitted by radio-active 
bodies. The electricity of a battery is evidently 
identical with that of static machines, but as it is 
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turned out at the tension of a few volts only, it can- 
not produce the same effects of projection. 

It is probable also that the friction on which the 
construction of the static machines is based con- 
stitutes one means of dissociation of the atom, and 
consequently brings intra-atomic energy into play. 
This, doubtless, does not act in the molecular dis- 
sociation of compound bodies on which the battery 
is based, and this is prob- 
ably why electricity .is 
produced, in great quan- 
tity but at a very low 
tension, which in the best 
type of battery hardly 
exceeds two volts.' If the 
output of a static machine 
could attain that of a 
small ordinary battery, it 
would constitute an ex- 
Fic. 2t.-Radbiiop of the dec- ceedingly powerful agent 
iTic particles honi a single pole, capable of producing an 
yniiaiiiamoiis phafasrafh.} enormous amount of in- 
dustrial work. Suppose an electric machine 
worked by hand and giving out electricity at a 
tension of 50,000 volts had an output of only two 
amperes — that is to say, the output of the very 
smallest battery — its yield would represent work to 
the extent of 100,000 watts, or 136 horse-power per 
second. Given that a considerable liberation of 
energy results from the dissociation of a very slight 
quantity of matter, the creation, in the future, of such 
a machine — that is to say, of an apparatus giving 
forth a power extremely superior to that expended in 
setting it in motion — can be considered possible. It 
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is a problem of which the enuaciation would have 

seemed altogether absurd some ten years ago. To 

solve it, it would be enough to lind the means of 

placing matter in 

a state in which 

it can be easily 

dissociated. Now, " 

we shall see that ^ 

a simple ray of 

sunlight is a 

model agent of 

dissociation. It 

is probable that ** 

many others will 2 

be discovered. 

Let us now 
examine our or- 
dinary electric 

machine at work _ 

and inquire what ^ 

is disengaged by 
it. 

if the terminal 
rods forming the 
poles are very 
wide apart, there 
will be seen at 
their extremities 
sheaves of tiny 
sparks named 
aigrettes (Figs. 21 and 22), which arc disengaged with 
a characteristic crackling noise. In the production 
of these elements dwells the fundamental pheno- 
it is by examining their composition that 
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Fig. 22. — Photograph of the ni^retles pro- 
duced by the parliclci emitted by one of 
the poles of a sialic machine. 

Fig. 23.^Po»iiive and n^alive eieettie 
particles, which are formed at the two 
poles and atiraci each oiher. 

Fig, 34. — Concentialioil of the elecliic par- 
ticles into a few lines from which results 
a discharge in llie shape of S|)arks. 
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one notes the analogies which exist between the 
products of radio-active bodies and Crookes' tubes, 
and those of an electrical machine. 

The effects obtained with the elements which issue 
from the poles vary according to the disposition of 
these poles, and it is important to remember this first 
of all. 

If we connect the two poles by a wire of any 
length, in the circuit of which we intercalate a gal- 
vanometer, the deviation of its magnetic needle will 
reveal to us the silent and invisible production called 
an electric current. It is identical with that which 
traverses our telegraph lines, and is constituted of 
a fluid formed, according to current ideas, by the 
conjunction of electric particles called electrons, 
which the machine constantly generates. 

Instead of connecting the poles by a wire, let us 
bring them a little closer, keeping, however, a certain 
distance between them. The electric elements of 
contrary signs attracting one another, the aigrettes 
we have noticed elongate considerably, and with a 
fairly powerful machine they can be observed to 
form in the dark a cloud of luminous particles con- 
necting the two poles {Fig. 23). 

If we bring the poles still closer to one another, 
or if, without bringing them closer, we increase the 
tension of the electricity by means of a condenser, 
the attractions between the electric particles of 
contrary signs become much more energetic. These 
particles now condense ovur a smaller number of 
lines or over one line only, and the recombination of 
the two electric fluids takes place under the form of 
contracted, noisy, and luminous sparks (Fig. 24). 
But they are still constituted of the same elements 
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as before, for the distance between the poles or the 
elevation of the tension are the only factors we have 
made to vary. 

The various effects we have just described are, 
naturally, very different from those we observe when 
the discharge occurs in a globe in which the air has 
been more or less rarefied. The absence of the air 
produces these differences, but this gas exercises 
no action on the electric elements disengaged by 
generators of electricity. . Of what do these elements 
consist ? 

§ 2. Composition and properties 0/ the elements emitted 
by the poles of an electric machine. Their analogy 
with the emissions of radio-active bodies. 

To analyse these elements, they must be studied 
before the recombination of the electric particles — 
that is to say, when the poles are far apart and dur- 
ing the production of the aigrettes mentioned above. 

We shall meet in them with the fundamental 
properties of the emissions of radio-active bodies, 
notably those of rendering air a conductor of 
electricity and of being themselves deviated by a 
magnetic field. From the positive pole of the 
machine start positive ions : from the magnetic 
pole start those atoms of pure electricity of defined 
magnitude termed electrons. But in opposition to 
what happens in a vacuum, these electrons im- 
mediately become the centre of attraction for 
gaseous particles and transform themselves into 
negative ions identical with those produced by the 
ionization of gases and In all forms of ionization. 

These emissions of ions are accompanied by 
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secondary phenomena, heat, light, etc., which we 
will examine later on. They are also accompanied 
by a projection of metallic dust torn from the poles, 
the speed of which, according to J. J. Thomson, can 
attain 1800 metres per second — that is to say, about 
double the speed of a cannon ball. 

The speed of projection of the ions which together 
form the aigrettes of the poles of a static machine, 
depends, naturally, on the electric tension. By 
raising it to several hundred thousand volts with a 
high frequency resonator, I have succeeded in com- 
pelling the electric particles of the aigrettes to pass 
through, visibly (Figs. 25 and 26), and without 
deviation, plates of insulating bodies half a millimetre 
in thickness. This is an experiment made some 
time back with the collaboration of Dr. Oudin which 
I have already published with confirmatory photo- 
graphs. In the experimental part of this book will 
be found the technical directions necessary for 
repeating it. Notwithstanding its importance^ it 
made very little impression on physicists, though it 
was the first time that any one had succeeded in 
visibly transpiercing matter by electric atoms. By 
placing a glass plate bei^^'een the barely separated 
poles of an induction coil, it can, as has long been 
known, be easily pierced; but this is a simple 
mechanical action. The aigrettes in our experiment 
go through bodies without in any way affecting 
them, just as does light The direction of the charge 
proves that they are composed of positive ions. 

' So fit ax I know it has \tetn nolked only by a distlneuished 
English elecliician, Piofessor Fleming, who, in one of his leclures 
on Electric Oscillations {Canlar Letluns, 1900), describe* it aa 
"rtrikine-" 
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Fin. 15.— Tlf fiitiile fassagi through a material fiilaclt ftrmtd^ ef a 
plait tf glast or tbonili. The elHuves have been oatlined in dols 
M Ihey appcM- to Ihe eye. The next diagiain lepresentt the 
photograph of the phenamenon. The dots have disappeared, 
throagfa the enfoiced prolongation of the exposuie. 
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Tbe emission by the poles of an electric machine of 
electrons afterwards transformed into ions is accom- 
panied by various phenomena which are met with 
in radio-active bodies under hardly different forms. 
To study them it is preferable to have points at the 
end of the poles of the machine. It is then easily 
verified that what 
issues Jrom an elec- 
trified point is iden- 
tical with that which 
issues from a radio- 
active body. 

The only actual 
difference is that the 
point does not at or- 
dinary pressure pro- 
duce X rays. When 
it is desired to ob- 
serve these latter, 
the point must be 
connected with a 
conductor allowing 
the discharge to 
take place in an 
exhausted globe. 
In this case, the 
production of X 
rays is abundant 
enough, even though only one pole be used, to render 
visible, on a screen of platino-cyanide of barium, 
the bones of the hand. 

The non -product ion of X rays is otherwise in 
accordance with the theory. The X rays are only 
generated by the impact of electrons having a great 



Fig. 26. — Pholograph at the elTluvcs 
proceeding from ihe demaierialiu 
of maUer during their pas&ige Ihrough 
a malerial obstacle such as a ' 
glass or of ebonite. 
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speed. Now, electrons formed in a gaseous medium 
at atmospheric pressure immediately change into 
ions by the addition of a retinue of neutral particles, 
and in consequence of this surcharge cannot keep 
up the speed necessary to generate X rays. 

Besides this property of generating X rays, which, 
moreover, is not common to all radio-active bodies, 
the particles which disengage themselves from an 
electrified point are, I repeat, in every way com- 
parable to those resulting from the dissociation of the 
atoms of all bodies. They render, in fact, air a con- 
ductor of electricity, as Branly showed long since, and 
are, as J. J. Thomson proved, deviated by a magnetic 
field. 

The projection of particles of dissociated matter — 
that is to say, of ions — against the air molecules 
produces what is called the electric wind, by which a 
lamp can be extinguished and a whirl made to re- 
volve, etc. It is in nowise due, as is constantly 
stated in all treatises on physics, to the electrification 
of the particles of the air, for a gas cannot be elec- 
trified by any process, save when it is decomposed. 
It is the kinetic energy of the ions transmitted to the 
molecules of the air which causes the displacement 
of these last. 

The ions emitted by the points with which we have 
equipped the poles of an electric machine can pro- 
duce fluorescent effects very similar to those observed 
with radium. They allow us to imitate the effects of 
the spinthariscope, which renders' the dissociation of 
matter visible. One has only, according to M. Lcduc, 
to bring within a few centimetres of a screen of 
platino-cyantde of barium in the dark a rod ter- 
minating in a very fine point connected with one of 
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the poles — the positive one for choice — of a static 
machine, the other pole being earthed. If the screen 
be then examined with a magnifying-glass, exactly 
the same shower of ~sparks as in the spinthariscope 
will be observed, and the cause is probably identical. 
The ions which issue from the poles of a static 
machine are not, as a rule, very penetrating — no more 
so, in fact, than the ions which form 99 per cent, of 



F(0. 27. — Impressions pruducc<l by ions issuing 
ffum an electrilied |>oint Ibcough a sheet of 
black paper. 

the emission of radium. However, I have been able 
to obtain very dear photographic impressions through 
a sheet of black paper by raising the electric tension 
sufficiently (Fig. 27). 

It is sufficient to place the object to be reproduced 
— a medal, for instance — over a photographic plate 
placed on a sheet of metal connected with one of the 
poles, while above the metal is fixed a rod com- 
municating with the other pole, A few small sparks 
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suffice. The reproduction thus obtained cannot be 
attributed to the ultra-violet light produced by the 
discharge, seeing that the medal is separated from 
the plate by a sheet of black paper, and that under 
these conditions it is evident no light, visible or 
invisible, would succeed in producing an impression 
of the details of the medal. This phenomenon is, 
however, rather complex, and its thorough discussion 
would carry us too far. Hence I do not insist on 
the point. 

The ions emitted by electrified points are most 
often accompanied by the emission of light, a pheno- 
menon likewise observed in certain radio-active bodies. 
The spectrum of this light is singularly spread out. 
It varies, in fact, according to my researches, from 
Hertzian waves not more than two or three milli- 
metres long up to ultra-violet rays, of which the 
length is under \ — .230/1. If a solar diffraction 
spectrum be reckoned at one centimetre in length, 
the spectrum of the electrified points would be on 
the same scale about thirty metres long. The pro- 
duction of ultra-violet light in the spectrum of 
electric sparks has long been known and utilized, 
but it is, I think, M. Leduc who first pointed out its 
presence in the aigrettes from points. 

Yet there remained in my mind a doubt as to its 
existence. In the whole region round an electrified 
point there exists an intense electric field capable of 
illuminating at some distance a Geissler tube, and per- 
haps also capable of illuminating fluorescent bodies. 
It was therefore necessary to eliminate its action. 

To separate the action of the ultra-violet light from 
that which might be due to the electric field, I made 
use of the large 12-piate machine of Dr. Oudin, whose 
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action is so povverful that the aigrettes produced will 
illuminate a screen of platino-cyanide of barium or 
a Geissler tube at a distance of several metres, 

The separation of the action of the electric field 
from that of the ultra-violet light has been realized 
in the most categorical manner by the following 
experiment effected with the co-operation of Dr. 
Oudin : — 

Within a wooden cage enveloped in metallic gauze 
connected with the earth — so as to obviate all electric 
action — are placed Geissler tubes and metal plates, 
on which are traced letters with powdered platino- 
cyanide of barium dissolved in gum arabic. It is 
then found that the Geissler tubes, which outside 
the cage shine brightly, entirely cease to be luminous 
as soon as they are placed within it; while, on the 
contrary', the letters traced with the platino-cyanide 
and enclosed in the metallic cage continue to shine. 
The illumination of these latter is therefore solely 
due to the ultra-violet light. 

It results, then, from what precedes that the forma^ 
tion of electric aigrettes is accompanied by an 
enormous production of invisible light. With a 
high frequency resonator the quantity is so great 
that illumination of the platino-cyanide can be pro- 
duced up to a distance of more than five metres. 

It is not for me to inquire here how ultra-violet 
light acts on fluorescent bodies. It is admitted, since 
the days of Stokes, that fluorescence comes from 
the transformation of invisible ultra-vioiet waves into 
larger and, for that reason, visible waves. But I must 
remark, by the way, that it would perhaps be simpler 
to suppose that fluorescence is due to the production — 
Under the influence of ultra-violet light, the energetic 
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ionizing action of which is well known — of slight 
atomic electric discharges from bodies which their 
structure renders capable of fluorescence. 

In order to determine the limits of the ultra-violet 
produced in the foregoing experiments, I made use 
of various screens placed on the plat i no- cyanide 
screen, having first ascertained their transparency by 
means of the spectrograph used in former researches, 
The active part of the ultra-violet — that is to say, that 
which is capable of producing fluorescence — extends 
up to about A, = .230^. 

But an electrified point in discharge is not only a 
source of ultra-violet light; it also emits Hertzian 
waves, a fact totally unknown before my researches. 
I have indicated, in the experimental part of this 
work, the means employed to reveal them. By 
reason of their slight length, which, probably, does 
not exceed two millimetres, they hardly propel them- 
selves farther than forty to fifty centimfetres.' 

' The Heitiian wave which always accompanies electric sparkt is 
no longer eleclridly bul Jl a phenomenon of vibralion of the ether, and 
only appears lo difler from light in length of wave. Though it has 
gone fiMth from eleetiielty, it is able to re-assume Ihe ordinary 
electric form whenever it touches any substance. It then communi- 
cates to the latter a chaise verifiable by the electroscope, and can 
produce sparks. 

Between the Hertzian wave and electricity there is a difference of 
the same order as that which exists between radiant heat and heat 
by conduction, which were formerly confounded. They are two very 
dilTerenl phenomena, since one occurs with mnltet, the other in the 
ether. They can, however, transform themselves one into the 
other. A substance when heated emits waves in the ether analogous 
to those produced by a stone thrown into water. These waves on ■ 
striklnga material substance become absorbed by it and are transformed 
into heat. So soon as the material substance is heated it at once 
radiates calorific waves into the ether in the same way ns the Herliian 
wave electrifies a lubstance when it touches it and imparls to it the 
faculty of emitting in turn other Herlxian waves. 
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This production of Hertzian waves, visible light 
and invisible ultra-violet light, the constant com- 
panions of all emissions of electric particles, must be 
borne in mind, for it will furnish us later on with the 
key to the final process of the transformation of 
matter into vibrations of the ether when we take up 
this question in another chapter. 

To sum up the foregoing, we may say that a body 
electrified by any means, notably friction, is simply 
a body whose atoms have undergone the commence- 
ment of dissociation. If the products of this dis- 
sociation be emitted in a vacuum, they are identical 
with those generated by the radio-active substances. 
If emitted in the air, they possess properties whiph 
only differ from those of radio-active emissions, 
from their speed being less. 

Looked at from this point of view, electricity 
appears to us as one of the most important phases 
of the dematerialization of matter, and, consequently, 
as a particular form of intra-atomic energy. It con- 
stitutes, by reason of its properties, a semi-material 
substance intermediate between matter and the 
ether. 
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COMPARISON OF THE PROPERTIES OF THE ELECTRIC 
AND THE MATERIAL FLUIDS. 

I HAVE shown that the electric particles and the 
fluid they form by their conjunction possess an inertia 
of a special nature differing from that of matter, 
which, joined to other properties, allows us to consider 
el^tricity in all its forms as composing an inter- 
mediate world between matter and the ether. 

We shall again meet with the properties of this 
intermediate world when we compare the laws of the 
flow of material fluids with those which regulate the 
distribution of the electric fluid. The differences 
between these different fluids are too visible for it 
to be necessary to indicate them at length. The 
electric fluid possesses a mobility which allows it 
to circulate in a metallic wire with the speed of 
light, which would be impossible for any material 
substance. It escapes the laws of gravitation while 
the equihbria of material fluids are governed by 
these laws alone, etc. 

The differences are therefore very great, but the 
analogies are so likewise. The most remarkable of 
them is formed by the identify of the laws governing 
the flow of the material fluids and of the electric 
fluid. When one knows the former one knows the 
latter. This identity, which has taken some long 
time to establish, has now become classic. The 
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most elementary treatises lay stress at every page on 
the assimilation which can be established between 
the distribution of electricity and that of liquids. 
They are careful, nevertheless, to point out that this 
assimilation is symbolical, and d«;s not apply in 
every case. On looking a little closer into the 
matter, it has to be acknowledged, however, that it 
is in nowise a question of a simple assimilation. In 
a recent work' the learned mathematician Bjerkness 
has shown that we have only to employ a certain 
system of electrical units for "the electric and 
magnetic formulas to become identical with the 
hydro-dynamic formulas." 

A few examples will at once make evident (he 
resemblance of these laws. To give them more 
authority I borrow them from a work of Cornu, pub- 
lished a few years ago.^ 

It must first be remarked that the fundamental 
law of electricity, that of Ohm (' = -), might have 

been deduced from that movement of liquids in con- 
duit pipes the properties of which have long been 
known to engineers. 

Here is, however, for the most important cases, 
the comparison of the laws governing these various 
phenomena. One of the two columns applies to 
material fluids, the other to the electric fluid. 



The inlensily of a current in a 
given wire is proporlional to Ihe 
ililference of potenliBl eiiiiini; 
between Ihe li 



The outfluw of a liquid per unit 
of lime, through a comniunicalion 
tube, is propoTiiunal to the differ- 
ence of level and in inverse raiiti 
lo the resistance of the lube. 

' Bjeckness, /.ts attUni hydrodynamiques A dislanet. 

" Cornu, Cerrila/ian det phfHgm^es d'iliitrUiti tialiqut t 
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In (he fall ot a liqukl through 
1 cominunii^Uion pipe from one 
;iven level In anolher likewise 
iicrl, the work at oui di-iposnl is 



cqujt Id ihe jnucluc 



.r tli7 <t 



In the passage of eleclridiy 
through a wire from one giicn 
potential lo another likewise fixed, 
ihe nvallalile work iif ihe electiic 



elecli 



:jty. 



The elcclric ixilential uf a con- 
duclot increases in pioportion to 
the quantity of eleclricily yielded 
(charge), and in inverse ratio lo 
the capacity of Ihe conductor. 






ificd c 






tion with each olhcr are 
e of eleclroslalic equili- 
len their |joteniinls are 



The height of the level in a 
vessel increases in proportion lo 
Ihe quantity of liquid poured into 
il, and in inverse laiio to Ihe 
section of the vessel. 

Two vessels filled with liquid 
placed in suitnlile communication 
with each other are in a state of 
hydrostatic equililiiium when their 
levels are the same. 



The total quantity of liquid is 1 The total electric charge is 
lh«n divided in proportion lo the then divided in proportion to Ihe 
capacities of the vessels. | cajiacities of Ihe copduclors. 

Cornu, who has carried these analogies much 
further than I have here done, is careful to remind 
us that these are assimilations of everj-day use in 
practice, "an electric canalisation must be treated 
like a distribution of water: at everj' point on the 
system one must make certain of the pressure neces- 
sary for the output." 

All the foregoing phenomena observed with the 
electric fluid as with the material fluids are the 
result of the disturbances of equilibrium of a fluid 
which obeys certain laws in regaining its equilibrium. 
Disturbances of equilibrium producing electric 
phenomena manifest themselves whenever by any 
means — friction, for instance — a separation is made 
between the two elements positive and negative, of 
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■which the electric fluid is supposed to be formed. 
The re-establishment of the equilibrium is character- 
ized by the recombination of these two elements. 

It is only, as I have already said, the phenomena 
resulting from disturbances of equilibrium which are 
accessible to us. The neUtral electric fluid — that is 
to say, the electric fluid which has not undergone 
any change of equilibrium — is a thing we may assume 
to exist, but no reagent reveals it. But it is natural 
to believe that it has an existence as real as that of 
water enclosed in different reservoirs, between which 
there is no alteration of level capable of producing a 
mechanical effect which would reveal the pressure of 
the liquid. What we call electricity proceeds solely 
from phenomena resulting from the displacement of 
the so-called electric fluid or of its elements. 

We have just shown that electricity in motion 
acts like a material fluid, but why should these two 
substances, evidently so different, obey the same 
laws ? Can the analogy of effects indicate the 
analogy of causes ? 

We know that this can nowise be. Gravity has 
no appreciable action on electricity, while it is the 
sole reason of the laws governing the flow of 
liquids. If a liquid passes from a higher to a lower 
level, it is because it obeys gravitation, which is not 
at all the case with electricity. The potential of a 
fall of water — that is to say, the difference in height 
between its starting-point and its destination — is 
entirely due to gravity; and if water stored at a 
certain height represents energy, it is because it 
is attracted towards the centre of the earth — an 
attraction which the walls that imprison it alone 
prevent its obeying. When, by tapping the reser- 
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voir, the water is allowed to flow, its fall produces, 
by reason of the earth's attraction, a force corre- 
sponding to that used in raising it. Once on the 
level of the ground, it can no longer produce 
work. 

If the gravitation which governs the flow of liquids 
is totally foreign to the phenomena noted in the 
circulation of the electric fluid, what is the cause of 
this last ? We know that this cause acts exactly like 
gravitation, but that, perforce, it difl'ers from it. 
Although its inmost nature is unknown to us, we 
can imagine it, for observation teaches us that the 
electric fluid, by virtue of the reciprocal repulsion 
of its molecules, presents a tendency to expansion 
which is termeA tension. This tendency to ex- 
pansion is also observed in gases, but it there 
differs from that of the electric fluid. This last may, 
in fact, be retained on the surface of any insulated 
body, while gases diffuse immediately unless confined 
by the walls of a hermetically sealed vessel. All 
modes of energj', whether appearing in the form of 
quantity or of tension, obey the same general laws. 

Thus we see continually occurring analogies — 
sometimes close, sometimes distant — between ma- 
terial things and things no longer material. It is 
precisely to the nature of the analogies between the 
ether and matter that are due the differences and 
the resemblances we have noted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOVEMENTS OF ELECTRIC PARTICLES — THE 
MODERN THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 

We have just shown the analogies of the electric 
and material fluids, and have noted that the laws of 
their distribution are identical. 

These analogies become very slight, and even 
Anally disappear when, instead of examining elec- 
tricity in a fluid state, we study ^he properties of 
the elements which appear to form this fluid. We 
know that, according to current ideas, it is composed 
of particles called electrons. This conception of A 
discontinuous — that is to say, granular — structure of 
electricity, which goes back to Faraday and Helm- 
holtz, has been greatly strengthened by recent 
discoveries. Suitably interpreted, it will enable us 
to bring together in a bird's-eye view not only the 
phenomena called radio-active, but also those pre- 
viously known in electricity and optics, such as the 
voltaic current, magnetism, and light. The majority 
of these phenomena may .be produced by simple 
changes of equilibrium and movement of electric 
particles — that is to say, by displacements of the 
same thing. This we shall now demonstrate. 

Instead of taking a hypothetical body such as an 

electric atom or an electron, we will take in its stead, 

in the majority of cases, a small electrifled metal 

sphere. This simple substitution, which does not 
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modify the theory, has the advantage of making 
experimental verifications possible. 

According to whether this sphere is at rest, or in 
motion, or stopped when in motion, it will, as we 
shall see, produce the whole series of electrical and 
luminous phenomena. 

Let us take, then, a little metallic sphere, insu- 
late it by any of the ordinary means, and begin by 
electrifying it. Nothing can be more simple, since it 
has only to be placed in contact wi,th a hetero- 
geneous substance. Two different metals separated 
after contact, remain, is is well known, charged with 
electricity. Electrification by friction, on which the 
old machines were based, only represents one par- 
ticular case of electrification by contact. Friction, 
in fact, only multiplies and renews the heterogeneous 
surfaces present. 

This settled, let us remove our sphere to a little 
distance from the body with which it has first been 
put in contact. We then discover, by various means, 
that it is bound to this last by lines called lines 
of force, to which J. J. Thomson attributes a 
fibrous structure. These lines tend to bring together 
the bodies between which they exist, and have the 
property of repelling each other.' Faraday compared 
them to springs stretched between the bodies. It is 
the extremities of these springs which constitute 
electric charges. 

Let us now remove our sphere to a great distance 
from the substance which served to electrify it 
by its contact. The lines of force which con- 
nect the two bodies remain attached to each of 

' See the phologiaphs uf these repulsions of lines al farce, or, ralher, 
of particles gniiifi in the direelitin ol lines of fmcc, Fin. ^> 1'- i^' 
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them and radiate in straight Unes into space-^ It is 
to them as a whole that the name of electric field 
is given. 

If our sphere thus electrified and surrounded by 
radiating tines of force be well insulated, it will 
preserve its electric charge and produce all the 
phenomena observed in static electricity: attraction 
of light bodies, production of sparks, etc. 

In this state of repose the electrified sphere 
possesses no magnetic action> as is proved by its 
absence of effect on a magnetized needle. It can 
only acquire this property after it has been set in 
motion. Let us, then, put it in motion and suppose 
its speed to be uniform. Our electrified sphere will 
acquire, from the mere fact of this motion, all the 
properties of an ordinary voltaic current — that is to 
say, the current which circulates along the telegraph 
wires. It is even supposed, by the present theory, 
that there can be no other current than that pro- 
duced by the movement of electrons. 

But since our electrified sphere in motion acts in 
thg same manner as a voltaic current, it ought to 
possess all its properties, and consequently its 
magnetic action. As a fact, it is surrounded, by its 
very motion, by circular lines of force constituting 
a magnetic field. These lines envelop the trajectory 
of the electrified body, and are superposed on its 
electro-static field, composed, as we have said, of 
radiating straight lines. 

This magnetic field which surrounds an electrified 
body in motion is not at all a merely theoretical view, 
but an experimental fact revealed by the deviation 

' See p. l6j, Fig. 4, for a photograph icpresenling, Saii]y conecll]', 
ihe lines of furce of a body eleclrilied in a stale of repose. 
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imparted to a magnetized needle placed near it.' The 
existence of these circular lines of force surrounding 
a current can be easily shown by passing it through 
a straight rod of metal piercing, at right angles to its 
plane, a sheet of cardboard sprinkled with metal 
filings. These filings, attracted by the magnetic 
field of the current, arrange themselves in circles 
round the rod. So that by the mere fact of being 
set in motion an electrified body acquires the 
properties of an electric current and of a magnet. 
This is equivalent to saying that any variation of an 
electric field produces a magnetic field. 

But this is not all. We have supposed the speed 
of our electrified sphere in motion to be uniform. 
Let us now vary this motion, either by moderating it 
or by accelerating it, and new phenomena very 
different to the above will appear. 

The change of speed of the electrified body has 
for its consequence, by reason of the inertia of the 
electric particles, the production of the phenomena 
called phenomena of induction — that is to say, the 
birth of a new electric force which makes itself felt 

' Rowland was the fust to pruve, by n memorable expetimenl [the 
oiigin of all the current theories), that an electritied body in motion 
possesses all the piopeities of an electric current which follows the 
dliectiooof tbc movement, and Is conset|uenily surrounded by a magnetic 
field. An insulating disc covered with metallic sectors chafed 
with eleclrlcily. when set in moiiun, will cause a magnetic needle 
placed imme<lialely above it lo deviate exactly in the same vvay as 
would ^n ordinary voltaic current. Some few years ago a student in 
M. Lippmann's laboratory thought he was niilc Ki dispute this (unda- 
mental experiment, but a Icnrned physicist, M. I'endcr, coiujiclled 
him to acknowledge his error by pointing out thai if he (ailed to obtain 
(his deviation which proved the existence of a current. It was simply 
because he had had the unlucky idea of covering the metallic sectois 
with an insulating varnish which absorbed the etcclricily. 
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in a direction perpendicular to that of the magnetic 
lines, and consequently in the direction of the current. 
The variation of a magnetic field, therefore, has the 
eflect of producing an electric field. It is on this 
phenomenon that are based many machines for the 
commercial production of electricity. 

Another lesult of the superposition of this new 
force on the magnetic field of the electrified body 
whose movement has been modified, is the apparition 
in the ether of vibrations which propagate themselves 
therein with the speed of light. It is waves of this 
kind that are made use of in wireless telegraphy. In 
the electro-magnetic theory of light accepted by all 
modern physicists, it is even supposed that these 
vibrations are the sole cause of light as soon as they 
are rapid enough to be perceived by the retina. 

All through the foregoing we have supposed that 
the electrified body in motion is displaced in the air 
or in a gas at ordinary pressure. If it be made to 
move in a very rarefied medium, still new pheno- 
mena of a very different kind appear. These are the 
cathode rays, in which the electric atom seems to be 
entirely disengaged from all material support, and the 
X rays generated by the impact of these electric 
atoms against an obstacle. Here, evidently we can no 
longer have recourse to our picture of an electrified 
sphere of metal. We must consider the electric 
charge alone, freed from the material sphere which 
carried it. 

Thus, then, as we said at the first, it is sufficient to 
modify the movement and the equilibrium of certain 
particles to obtain all the phenomena of electricity 
and light. 

The above theory is verified, in most cases, by 
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experiments. It is even, in reality, only a theoretical 
translation of experiment. So far as the phenomena 
of light are concerned, it had, however, prior to the 
researches of Zeeman, received no experimental con- 
firmation. It was only by hypothesis that it was sup- 
posed to be the atoms of electricity, and not matter, 
which entered into vibration in incandescent bodies. 
It was thought that a flame contained electrons in 
motion round a position of equilibrium at a speed 
sufficient to give birth to electro-magnptic waves 
capable of propagating themselves in the ether, 
and of producing when rapid enough the sensation 
of light on the eye. 

To justify this hypothesis it was necessary to 
be able to deviate the electrons of flames by a mag- 
netic field, since an electrified body in. motion is 
deviable by a magnet. It is this deviation that 
J?eeman succeeded in producing by causing a 
powerful electro-magnet to act on a flame. He 
then noticed that, on examining this flame with 
the spectroscope, the rays of the spectrum were 
deviated and doubled. From the distance be- 
tween the spectrum lines thus separated, Zeeman 

was able to deduce the ratio - existing between the 
m 

electric charge e of the electron in the flame and its 

mass m. This ratio was found to be exactly equal to 

that of the cathode particles in the Crookes tube. 

This measurement helps to prove the analogy of an 

ordinary flame with the cathode rays and radio-active 

bodies. 

One here sees the fundamental part played by 

electrons in current ideas. A great number of 

physicists consider that they form the sole element 

. c,...;fcoo«i 
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of the electric fluid. " A body positively electrified," 
says one of them, " is simply a body which ha^ lost 
part of its electrons. The carrying of electricity from 
one point to another is realized by the transport of 
electrons from the place where there is an excess of 
positive electricity to the place where there is an 
excess of negative electricity." The aptness of 
elements to enter into chemical compounds should 
depend on the aptness of their atoms to acquire a 
charge of electrons. Their instability should result 
from the loss or excess of their electrons. 

The theory of electrons allows us to explain 
many phenomena in a very simple manner, but 
it leaves many uncertainties still existing. By 
what mechanism does the propagation of elec- 
trons take place so rapidly in conducting bodies — 
a telegraph wire, for instance ? How is it that 
electrons pass through metals while these last 
form an absolute obstacle to the most violent 
electric sparks ? Why is it that electrons which 
can pass through metals are unable to cross an 
interval of i millimetre of vacuum, as is proved by 
bringing together the two electrodes of an induction 
coil in a tube in which a complete vacuum has 
been made (Hittorf tube) ? Even with a coil 
giving a spark of 50 centimetres — that is to say, 
one able to pass through 50 centimetres of air, 
the electricity is powerless to overcome i millimetre 
of vacuum." 

I By substiluling fine needles Tor the electtndes I have someiitne* 
obtaiDed the passage of Ihe current, but I d>aw no conclusions from 
the experinient, not beinf positive as (o whether Ihe vacuum in the 
tube was complete. But Cooper Hewitt lias shown that the electric 
particles con be compelled to traverse a complete vacuum by fiisl pro- 
ducing between the electrodes a short circuit. 
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The electron has become at the present day a 
sort of fetish for many physicists, by means of which 
they think to explain all phenomena. There has 
been transferred to it the properties formerly attri- 
buted to the atom, and many consider it the funda- 
mental element of matter, which would thus be only 
an aggregation of electrons. 

Of its inmost structure we can say nothing. It is 
not giving a very certain explanation to assure us 
that it is constituted by a vortex of the ether com- 
parable to a gyrostat. Its dimensions in any case 
should be extraordinarily small, but can it be con- 
sidered indivisible, which would imply that it pos- 
sessed an inlinite rigidity? May it not be itself of 
a structure as complicated as that now attributed 
to the atom, and may it not, like the latter, form 
a veritable planetary system? In the infinity of 
worlds, magnitude and minuteness have only a 
relative value. 

What appears to us most likely in the present 
state of our knowledge is that under the name of 
electricity are confused extremely different things, 
having the one common quality of finally producing 
certain electric phenomena. This is an idea I have 
already several times dwelt on. But we have no 
more right to call electricity everything which 
produces electricity than we have to call heat all 
causes capable of generating heat. 
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BOOK VI. 

THE WORLD OF PONDERABILITY.— BTRTH, 
EVOLUTION, AND END OF MATTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. — THE FORCES 
WHICH UPHOLD MATERIAL EDIFICES. 

§ I. Former Ideas on the Structure of Atoms. 

Before setting forth the current ideas relating to 
the constitution of matter, I will briefly refer to those 
on which science has lived till now. 

According to ideas which are still classical, matter 
is composed of small indivisible elements termed 
atoms. As these appear to persist in spite of all the 
transformations of bodies, it is supposed that they are 
indestructible. The molecules of bodies, the smallest 
particles subsisting which exhibit the properties of 
these bodies, are composed of a small number of 
atoms. 

This fundamental notion has existed for over 

2000 years. The great Roman poet, Lucretius, has 

set it forth in the following terms, which modern 

books do little more than reproduce : — 

22S 
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" Bodies are not annihilated when they disappear frDm our 
view. Nature forms new beings with their remains. It is only 
by the death of some that it grants life to others. The elements 
are unalterable and indestructible. . . . The principles of 
matter, the elements of the great whole are solid and eternal; 
no foreign action can change them. The atom is the smallest 
body in nature ... it represents the last term of division. 
There therefore exist in nature corpuscules of unchangeable 
essence. . . . Their various combinations change the e: 



Down to the last few years nothing had been 
added to the above except a few hypotheses on the 
structure of atoms. Newton regarded them as hard 
bodies incapable of deformation. Lord Kelvin {when 
Sir W. Thomson), harking back to the ideas of 
Descartes, supposed them to be constituted by 
vortices analogous to those which can be formed by 
striking the bottom of a rectangular box filled with 
smoke, the upper side of which is pierced with a 
hole. This causes vortices to issue in the form of a 
ring composed of gaseous threads revolving round 
the meridians of the ring. The ring is displaced 
as a whole and is not destroyed by the contact 
of other rings. All these vortices oifer permanent 
oscillations and vibrations, the intensity and frequency 
of which are modifiable by various influences such as 
that of heat. 

It was largely on the old hypothesis of atoms that 
the theory termed atomic was founded during the last 
century. It was first supposed that all bodies brought 
to the gaseous state contain the same number of mole- 
cules in the same volume. Their weight, volume 
for volume, being supposed to be proportional to that 
of their atoms, it is possible, by simply weighing 
the body in a state of vapour, to ascertain what is 
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called its molecular weight, from which is deduced, 
by a process of analysis that there is no need to show 
here, what is conventionally designated by the name 
of its atomic weight. It is compared with that of 
hydrogen taken as unity. 



§ 2. Current Ideas on the Constitution of Matter. 

It is very difficult to set forth the current ideas on 
the constitution of matter, for they are still in course 
of formation. We are in the midst of a period of 
anarchy, where we see the former theories vanishing 
and those springing up which will serve to build up 
the science of to-morrow. 

The scholars who follow, in the reviews and 
scientific memoirs published abroad, the experiments 
and discussions to which are appended the names of 
the most eminent physicists, witness a curious spec- 
tacle. They see disappearing, day by day, fundamen- 
tal conceptions of science which seemed established 
solidly enough to last for ever. It is a regular 
revolution which is now in course of accomplish- 
ment.. 

The interpretations which flow from the facts 
recently discovered entirely upset the very bases 
of physics and chemistry, and seem destined to 
change all our conceptions of the universe. Our 
highest official teaching is, in France, too exclusively 
busy in seeing that the examination manuals are duly 
conned and is too hostile to general ideas to concern 
itself about this prodigious movement. The new 
philosophy of the sciences now coming to light has 
no interest for it. 
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The scientific revolution now going on seems 
rapid, but this rapidity is much more apparent than 
real. The transformation of present ideas on the 
constitution of matter, which seems to have taken 
only a few years, was prepared, in reaUty, by a 
century of researches. 
i Scientific ideas, in fact, only change with extreme 
slowness, and when they seem to be abruptly 
modified, ' it is always noted that this trans- 
formation is the consequence of a subterranean 
evolution which has taken long years to accom- 
' plish. 

Five fundamental discoveries form the bases on 
which have been slowly built up the new ideas 
relating to the constitution of matter. They are — ■ 
ist, the facts revealed by the study of electrolytic 
dissociation ; 2nd, the discoverv of the cathode I'ays ; 
3rd, that of the X rays ; 4th, that of the bodies called 
radio-active, such as uranium and radium ; 5th, the 
demonstration that radio-activity does not belong 
exclusively to certain bodies and constitutes a general 
property of matterl 

The oldest of these discoveries, since, in fact, 
it goes back to Davy — that is to say, to the 
beginning of the last century — is that of the dis- 
sociation of chemical compounds by an electric 
current. Various physicists, notably Faraday, later 
completed its study. It has led in succession 
to the theory of atomic electricity and to the pre- 
ponderating influence which the electric elements 
have in chemical reactions and the properties of 
bodies. 

The second of the discoveries mentioned above 
gave a ghmmering idea that there might perhaps 
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exist a condition of matter different to those 
already known; but this idea remained without 
any influence till Roentgen, examining more closely 
those Crookes' tubes which physicists had been 
handling for twenty years without seeing anything 
in them, remarked that they gave out peculiar 
rays absolutely different to everything known, 
to which he gave the name of X rays. An un- 
foreseen fact, absolutely new, and without any 
kind of analogy to known phenomena, thus burst 
into science. 

The discovery of the radio-activity of uranium, 
-later of that of radium, and finally of the universal 
radio-activity of matter, very closely followed that of 
the X rays. The link which connected all these 
phenomena, apparently so dissimilar, was not at first 
■seen. It was established by my researches that they 
formed but one thing. 

Long before these last discoveries, it was well known 
that electricity played an important part in chemical 
reactions, but it was believed to be simply super- 
posed on the material molecules,' By the discovery 
of electrolysis, Faraday had shown that the mole- 
cules of compound bodies carry a charge of neutral 
electricity of a definite and constant amount which 
is dissociated when solutions of metallic salts are 
traversed by an electric current. The molecules 
of bodies then came to be considered as com- 
posed of two elements, a material particle and 
an electric charge combined with it or superposed 
upon it. 

The ideas most commonly accepted before the 
recent discoveries are well expressed in the following 
passage from a work published a few years ago by 
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Dr. Nernst, Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Gottingen: — 

"The ions are a kind of chemical combination between the 
elements or radicals and electiic charges . . . the combination 
between matter and electricity is subject to the same laws as the 
comt»nations between different matters (laws of definite propor- 
tions, laws of multiple proportions). ... If we suppose the 
electric fluid to be continuous, the laws of electro-chemistry 
seem inexplicable; if, on the contrary, we suppose the quantity 
of electricity to be composed of particles of invariable size, the 
foregoing laws are evidently a consequence thereof. In the 
cAimical theory 0/ eUclridty, over and itbove tht known elements 
there should be two others: the positive and the negative 
electrons" 

In this phase of the evolution of ideas, the 
positive electron and the negative electron were 
simply two new substances to be added to the 
list of simple bodies and capable of combining 
with them. The old idea of a material atom still 
persisted. 

In the present period of evolution there is a 
tendency to go much farther. After asking 
themselves whether this material support of the 
electron was really necessary, several physicists 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is not so 
at all. They reject it entirely, and consider the 
atom to be solely constituted by an aggregate 
of electric particles without other elements. These 
particles can be dissociated into positive and 
negative ions, according to the mechanism ex- 
plained above. 

This was a gigantic step, and it is far from being 
one which all physicists have yet taken. A great 
uncertainty still dominates their ideas and their 
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language. For the majority of them the material 
support remains necessary, and electric particles — 
that is to say, electrons — are mingled with or super- 
posed upon material atoms. These electrons, still 
according to them, circulate through conducting 
bodies, such as metals, with a velocity of the same 
order as that of light, by some mechanism totally 
unknown. 

To the partisans of the exclusively electrical 
structure of matter the atom is composed solely 
of electric vortices. Round a small number of 
positive elements there are supposed to revolve 
negative electrons, not less than a thousand tn 
number, and often more. Together they form the 
atom, which would thus be a kind of miniature 
solar system. "The atom of matter," writes 
Larmor, "is composed of electrons, and nothing 
else.'" 

In its ordinary form the atom would be electric- 
ally neutral. It would become positive or negative 
only when freed from electrons of the contrary sign, 
as is done in electrolysis. All chemical actions would 
be due to the loss or gain of electrons. If, instead of 
being in a state of rapid motion, the electrons were 
in repose, they would precipitate themselves on each 
other, but the velocity by which they are animated 
causes their centrifugal force to balance their reci- 
procal attraction. When the speed of rotation is 
reduced from any cause whatever, such as a loss of 
kinetic energy due to the radiation of electrons into 
the ether, the attraction may gain the upper hand, 
and the electrons tend to unite; if it is, on the other 
hand, the centrifugal force which gains the day, they 

^ ^ihtr aiui Matter, p. 337. — F. L. 
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escape into space, as is verified in radio-active 
phenomena. 

The atom, and consequently matter, is therefore 
in stable equilibrium, thanks only to the movements 
of the elements which compose it. These elements 
may be compared to a top, which fights against 
gravity as long as the kinetic energy due to it3 
rotation exceeds a certain value. If it falls below 
this value, the top loses its equilibrium and falls 
to the ground. But the movements of atomic 
elements are far more complicated than those 
which have just been supposed. Not only are 
they dependent on one another, but they are also 
connected with the ether by their lines of force, 
and in reality only seem to be nuclei of condensation 
in the ether. 

Such is, in broad outline, the current state of 
the ideas in course of formation as to the con- 
stitution of the atoms of which matter is formed. 
These ideas can very well be reconciled with 
those I have endeavoured to establish in this 
work, according to which the atom is a colossal 
reservoir of energy condensed in the form already 
explained. 

Whatever may be the future of these theories 
it may already be positively asserted that the 
ancient chemical atom, formerly considered so 
simple, is complicated in the extreme. It appears 
more and more as a sort of sidereal system having 
one or more suns and planets gravitating round 
it with immense velocity. From the structure 
of this system are derived the properties of the 
various atoms, but their fundamental elements 
seem to be identical. 
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§ 3. Magnitude of the Elements 0/ which Matter is 
Composed. 

The molecules of bodies, and a fortiori, the atoms, 
are extremely small. The most minute microbes 
are enormous colossi compared with the primitive 
elements of matter : yet various considerations have 
enabled their size to be estimated. They give 
figures which no longer appeal to the mind for the 
reason that infinitely small figures are as difficult to 
picture to oneself as infinitely large ones. But it is 
owing to the extreme smallness of the elements of 
which atoms are formed that matter in course of 
dissociation can emit in permanent fashion and 
without appreciably losing weight, a veritable cloud 
of particles. 

I have spoken in a former chapter of the millions 
of corpuscles per second which one gramme of a 
radio-active body can emit for centuries. Such 
figures always provoke a certain amount of mistrust 
because we cannot succeed in representing to our- 
selves the extraordinary minuteness of the elements 
of matter. The mistrust disappears when one 
notes that very ordinary substances are capable, 
without undergoing any dissociation, of being for 
years the seat of an emission of abundant particles 
easily verified by the sense of smell, without this 
emission being discoverable by the most sensitive 
balances. 

M. Bcrthclot has made on this subject some 
interesting researches.' He has endeavoured to 
determine the loss of weight undergone by very 

' CiiBifilts Kiiidu! dt r ActuUiait ais Sciiiuts, 3Ie1 May 1904. 
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odoriferous though slightly volatile bodies. The 
sense of smell is infinitely superior in sensitive- 
ness to that of the balance, since in the case of 
certain substances such as iodoform, the presence, 
according to M. Berthelot, of the hundredth of 
a millionth of a milligramme can be easily revealed 
by it. 

His researches have been made with this substance, 
and he has arrived at the conclusion that one gramme 
of iodoform only loses the hundredth of a milli- 
gramme of its weight in a year — that is to say, one 
milligramme in a hundred years, though continuously 
emitting a flood of odoriferous particles in all 
directions. M. Berthelot adds, that if, instead of 
iodoform, musk were used, the weight lost would 
be very much smaller, "a thousand times perhaps," 
which would make 100,000 years for the loss of one 
milligramme. The same scholar also remarks, in a 
later work, " that there is hardly any metallic or 
other body which does not manifest, especially on 
friction, odours of its own," which is simply saying 
that all bodies slowly evaporate. 

These experiments give us an idea of the immensity 
of the number of particles which may be contained 
in an infinitesimal quantity of matter.^ 

' Various consideialions earlier Ihan the current theories long tince 
led to the aUribution of an extreme smallness to the molecules of 
bodies. It has been calcuUIed that it required 600 to 700 millions 
of bacteria to make up the weight of I milligramme. Ceitain of the*e 
ihcleria give birth in 24 hours to 16 million geims. Professor 
M'KendricIc points out that an urgnnic germ necessarily contains 
an immense Dumber nf molecules since it must comprise the hereditary 
characteristics of a long line of ancestors. He mentions spores which 
Me mill of a millimetre in diameter, and there are probably some 
(till less which we are unable to see, as the action of tittered solutions 
jn which the microscope reveals nothing would tend to prove. 
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From various experiments, of which the most 
recent authors, Rutherford, Thomson, etc., have 
accepted the results, i cubic millimfetre of hydrogen 
would contain 36,000 billions of molecules. These 
are figures the magnitude of which can only be 
understood by transforming them into units easy to 
interpret. An idea of their enormous magnitude will 
be obtained by finding out the dimensions of a 
reservoir capable of containing a similar number of 
cubic grains of sand having each a face or side of 
one millimetre. The above quantity of grains of 
sand could only be enclosed in a parallelepipedal 
reservoir with a base of 100 metres on each of its 
faces and a height of 3,600 mfetres. These last 
figures would have to be much increased if we 
wished to represent the quantity of particles which 
one cubic millimetre of hydrogen would yield on 
the dissociation of its atotps. 

§ 4. The Forces which maintain the Molecular Edifices. 

We have seen that matter is constituted by the 
union of very complicated structural elements termed 
molecules and atoms. We are compelled to suppose 
that these elements are not in contact ; otherwise 
bodies could neither dilate, nor contract, nor change 
their state. We are likewise obliged to suppose 
that those particles are animated by permanent 
gyratory movements. The variation of these move- 
ments can alone explain, in fact, the absorption 

According to Wiimann, a btuod corpuscle with a dimension of about 
tilt o( a millim^lie, would conlain 3,625 millioni of parlicles. 
The head of a ipermatozoon, sufficient (or Ihe fecundation of an tgg 
and wiih a diameter of f, of a. millim^ire, would contain 15,000 
million "organic molecules," each composed of several atoms. 
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and the expenditure of energy which are noticed in 
the building up and the destruction of chemical 
c6m pounds. 

We ought, therefore, lo picture to ourselves any 
body whatever, such as a block of steel or a rigid 
fragment of rock, as being composed of isolated 
elements in motion but never in contact. The 
atoms of which each molecule is formed themselves 
contain thousands of elements which describe round 
one or more centres, curves as regular as those of the 
celestial bodies. 

What are the forces which keep together the 
particles of which matter is formed and prevent it 
from falling into dust ? The existence of these forces 
is evident, but their nature remains totally unknown. 
The terms cohesion and affinity which are applied to 
them tell us nothing. Observation only reveals 
that the elements of niatter exercise attraction 
and repulsion. We can, however, add to this 
brief statement that the atom being an enormous 
reservoir of forces, it may be supposed, as I have 
already remarked in another chapter, that cohesion 
and afRnity are manifestations of intra-atomic energy. 

The stability of the molecular edifices bound to- 
gether by cohesion is generally fairly great. It is, 
however, not enough to prevent chemistry finoni 
modifjing or destroying it by various means, notably 
by heat. That is why it is possible to liquefy bodies, 
to reduce them to vapour, and to decompose them. 
The stability of the atomic edifices, of which the mole- 
cules are formed, is, on the contrary, so great that 
it was deemed right to declare, after the experience 
of centuries, that the atom was unchangeable and 
indestructible. 
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The cohesion which keeps together the elements of 
bodies manifests itself by the mutual attraction and 
repulsion of the molecules; and the magnitude 
of the forces producing cohesion is measured by 
the effort we are compelled to make in order to 
change the form of a body. It resumes its primi- 
tive state when the action on it ceases, which 
fact proves the existence in the bosom of matter of 
forces of attraction. It resists the attempt to com- 
press it, which demonstrates the existence of forces 
of repulsion when the molecules come within a 
certain distance of each other. 

The attractions and repulsions by which cohesion 
is manifested are intense, but their radius of activity 
is extremely restricted. They cannot exercise any 
action at a distance, as does, for instance, gravita- 
tion. To nullify them we only require to separate 
the molecules of the bodies by heat. If the force of 
cohesion is abolished, the most rigid body is instantly 
transformed into liquid or vapour. 

Outside the attractions and repulsions which 
operate between the particles of the same body, 
there are others produced between the particles of 
different bodies which vary according to their nature. 
We describe them under the general term of aflinity; 
and it is they which determine the majority of 
chemical reactions. 

The attractions and repulsions resulting from 
affinity engage the atoms in new combinations, or 
allow us to separate them from those combinations. 
Chemical reactions are only the destructions and 
restorations of equilibrium due to the affinities 
of the bodies present. One knows, by the effects 
of explosives, the power of the actions that 
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affinity can produce when certain equilibria are dis- 
turbed. 

It is from the manner in which the atoms are 
grouped by the energy of affinity that the molecular 
edifices result. They may be very unstable, and 
then the least stimulus, a shock or even the touch of 
a feather, suffice to destroy them. Such is the case 
with fulminate of mercury, iodide of nitrogen, and 
several other explosives. The edifice may, on the 
other hand, be so solid that it is destroyed with diffi- 
culty. Such are those organic salts of arsenic, lijce 
cacodylate of soda, wherein the molecule is so stable 
that no reagent can discover the quantity, enormous 
though it be, of atoms of arsenic which it contains. 
.\qua regia, fuming nitric acid, and chromic acid are 
without action on the molecular edifice; it is a 
strongly built fortress. 

§ 5. The A ttraclions and Repulsions 0/ Isolated Material 
Molecules and the Forms of Equilibrium resulting 
from them. 

The energies of affinity and cohesion are therefore 
manifested by attractions and repulsions. We have 
already seen that it is by these two forms of move- 
ment — whether in the case of material or of electric 
particles — that phenomena generally manifest them- 
selves. This is why the study of them has 
alvfrays held a preponderating place in science; 
and many physicists still reduce the phenomena of 
the universe to the study of the attractions and 
repulsions of molecules subjected to the laws 
of mechanics. "All terrestrial phenomena," said 
Laplace, "depend on molecular attractions, as 
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celestial phenomena depend on universal gravitation." 
Nowadays, however, it seems probable that the affairs 
of nature are more complicated. If attractions and 
repulsions appear to play so great a part, it is because 
of all the effects which forces can produce, these 
movements are the most easily accessible to us. 

The equilibria determined by the attractions and 
repulsions which are born in the bosom of solid 
bodies, are discernible with difficulty, but we can 
render them visible by isolating their particles. The 
method is easy, since it only consists in dissolving the 
solids in some suitable liquid. The molecules are 
then nearly as free as if the body were transformed 
into gas, and it is easy to observe the effects of their 
mutual attractions and repulsions. It is well known, 
moreover, that the molecules of a dissolved body 
move within the solvent and develop there the same 
pressure as if they were converted into gas in the 
same space. 

Such attractions exercised by molecules in a 
free state are of daily observation. To them are 
due the forms taken by a drop of liquid when it 
clings to the extremity of a glass rod. They are 
the origin of what has been called the surface 
tension of liquids, a tension in virtue of which a 
surface behaves as if it were composed of a stretched 
membrane. All attractions and repulsions can act 
only at a certain distance. As is known, the name 
of field of force is given to the space in which they 
are exercised, and that of lines of force to the direc- 
tions in which arc produced the attracting and 
repelling effects. 

It is in the phenomena called osmotic that mole- 
cular attractions and repulsions are most clearly 
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shown. When water is gently poured into an 
aqueous solution of a salt such as sulphate of copper, 
we notice by the simple difference of colour that the 
liquids are at first separate, but we soon see the mole- 
cules of the dissolved salt diffuse themselves through 
the supervening liquid. There consequently exists 
in them a force which enables them to overcome 
the force of gravity. This force of diffusion is the 
consequence of the reciprocal attraction of the 
particles of water and of the dissolved salt. It has 
received the name of osmotic pressure or tension. 



Fill. 28.' Fig. ag. 

Repulsions and allmctions of molecules in a liquid. 

All substances which possess the property of dis- 
solving in a liquid attract the solvent, and conversely 
are attracted by it. Lime placed in a vessel rapidly 
attracts the vapour of water in the atmosphere, and 
increases in volume to the ejttcnt of breaking the 
vessel. 

Osmotic attractions are very energetic. In the 
cells of plants they can make equilibrium to pres- 
' The |>liolc^ia|ilii aS in Jj were taken by I'rofesanT Sli;|ihane I.ciluc. 
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sures of i6o atmospheres, and even more according 
to some authors. They are rarely less than ten 
atmospheres. 



I'hutoijraplis of ailificial cells lesuUin); Irom molecular 
alliaclions and repulsiims in a liqulJ. 
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Although the magnitude of osmotic pressure is con- 
siderable, 342 grammes of sugar dissolved in a litre of 
water exercising a pressure of 22 atmospheres, this 
pressure does not manifest itself on the walls of the 
vessel, because the solvent opposes resistance to the 
movement of the molecules. To measure it, the 
substances present must be separated by a partition 



Fio. 32, — rhoti^roph of arlilieial cells oblained by 
fliffusion. 

impermeable to one of them. Such partitions are 
called for this reason semi-permeable. It might be 
more correct, perhaps, to say unequally permeable. 
In the case of plant cells these partitions are formed 
by the walls of the cells. 

In osmotic phenomena there are always produced 
two currents in a converse direction, called exosmose 
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and endosmose, of which one may overcome the other. 
These simple molecular attractions and repulsions 
acting in the bosom of liquids govern a great number 
of vital phenomena, and are, perhaps, one of the most 
important causes of the formation of living beings. 
"Osmotic pressure," says Van't Hoff, "is a funda- 
mental factor in the various vital functions of animals 
and vegetables. According to Vrifes, it is this which 
regulates the growth of plants; and, according to 
Massart, it governs the life of pathogenic germs." 

As the molecules existing in the midst of a liquid 
are able to attract or repel each other at a distance, 
they are necessarily surrounded by a field of force — 
that is, a region in which their action is exercised, 
By utilizing the attractions and repulsions of the free 
molecules in a liquid, M. Leduc has succeeded in 
creating geometrical forms quite analogous to those 
of the cells of living beings. According to the 
mixtures employed, he has been able to bring before 
us particles which attract and repel each other, like 
electric atoms. By spreading over a glass plate a 
solution of nitrate of potassium, on which are poured, 
at two centimetres from each other, two drops of 
Indian ink, two poles are obtained whose lines of 
force repel each other. To obtain two poles of 
contrary sign, whose lines of force, consequently, 
attract each other, a crystal of nitrate of potassium 
and a drop of defibrinated blood are placed at a 
distance of two centimetres from each other in a 
dilute solution of the salt mentioned above. By 
uniting several drops able to produce poles of the 
same sign, polyhedra are obtained with the appear- 
ance of the cells of living beings (Fig. 32). If, finally, 
a salt be crystallized in a colloidal solution — gelatine, 
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for instance — the field of force of crystallization being 
able to act in the contrary direction to the osmotic 
attractions, the form of the crystal becomes altered. 
These researches cast a strong light on the origin of 
the fundamental phenomena of life. 

The above ideas on the constitution of matter 
may be summed up as follows : — As soon as we 
lift the veil of appearances, matter, so inert in its 
outward aspect, is seen to possess an extremely 
complicated organization and an intense life. Its 
primary element, the atom, is a miniature solar 
system composed of particles revolving round one 
another without touching and incessantly pursuing 
their eternal course under the influence of the forces 
which direct them. Were these forces to cease for 
a single minute, the world and all its inhabitants 
would be instantly reduced to an invisible dust. 

On these prodigiously complicated equilibria of 
intra-atomic life are superposed, by reason of the 
association of atoms, other equiUbria which .com- 
plicate them further. Mysterious laws known solely 
by some of their effects, intervene to build with the 
atoms, the material edifices of which worlds are 
formed. Relatively very simple throughout the 
mineral kingdom, these edifices gradually become 
complicated, as we shall now show, and have finally, 
after the slow accumulations of ages, generated 
those extremely mobile chemical associations which 
constitute Uving beings. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MOBILITY AND SENSIBILITY OF MATTER. — VAKIATIONS 
OF THE EQUILIBRIA OF MATTER UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE SURROUNDINGS. 

§ I. Mobility and Semibility of Matter. 

We have now arrived at that phase of the history of 
atoms where, under the influence of unknown causes 
of which we can only note the effects, the atoms 
have finally formed the different compounds which 
constitute our globe and the living beings upon it. 
Matter is born and will persist for a long succession 
of ages. 

It, persists with different characteristics of which 
the most distinctly apparent is the stability of its 
elements. They serve to construct the chemical 
edifices of which the form readily varies but of 
which the mass remains practically invariable 
throughout all changes. These chemical edifices 
formed by atomic combinations, appear to be firmly 
fixed, but are, in reality, of very great mobility. 
The least variations of the medium — temperature, 
pressure, etc. — instantaneously modify the move- 
ments of the component elements of matter. 

The fact is, that a body as rigid in appearance 

as a block of steel, represents simply a state of 

equilibrium between its own internal energy and 

the external energies, heat, pressure, etc., which 
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surround it. Matter yields to the influence of these 
last as an elastic thread obeys the pull exercised 
upon it, but regains its form — if the pull has not been 
too great — as soon as it ceases. 

The mobility of the elements of matter is one 
of its most easily observed characteristics, since it 
suffices to bring the hand near the bulb of a 
thermometer to see the column of liquid immediately 
displaced. Its molecules consequently are separated 
by the influence of slight heat. When we place 
our hand near a block of metal, the movement of 
its molecules are likewise modified, but so slightly 
that it is not perceptible to our senses, and this 
is why matter appears to us to possess but little 
mobility. 

The general belief in its stability seems to be 
confirmed, moreover, by observing that in order to 
subject a body to considerable modifications, to melt 
it or change it into vapour, for instance, very powerful 
means are required. Sufficiently exact methods of 
investigation show, on the contrary, that not only 
is matter of an extreme mobility, but is further 
endowed with an unconscious sensibility which 
cannot be approached by the conscious sensibility 
of any living being. 

It is known that physiologists measure the sensi- 
bility of a being by the degree of excitement necessary 
to produce in it a reaction. It is considered very 
sensitive when it reacts under very slight excitants. 
Applying to mere matter a similar means of pro- 
cedure, we note that the substance most rigid and 
least sensitive in appearance is, on the contrarj-, 
of an unexpected sensibility. The matter of the 
bolometer, reduced by final analysis to a thin 
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platinum wire, is so sensitive that it reacts — by a 
variation of electric conductivity — when struck by 
a ray of light of such feeble intensity as to produce 
a rise in temperature of only the hundred millionth 
of a degree. 

With recent progress in the means of examination 
this extreme sensitiveness of nature becomes more 
and more manifest. Mr. H. Steele has found that 
it is sufficient to touch an iron wire slightly with the 
finger for it to become immediately the seat of an 
electric current. It is known that hundreds of miles 
away the Hertzian waves greatly modify the state of 
the metals with which they come in contact, since 
they change in enormous proportion their electric 
conductivity. It is on this phenomenon that wireless 
telegraphy is based. 

The extraordinary sensibility of matter which has 
enabled the bolometer to be created and wireless 
telegraphy to be discovered, is utilized in other 
instruments employed in industry ; such as, for 
instance, the telegraphone of Poulsen, which enables 
spwken words to be preserved and reproduced by the 
changes of magnetism brought about in the surface 
of a steel band moving between the poles of an 
electro-magnet to which a microphone is attached. 
When you speak into the membrane of this last, the 
minute fluctuations of the current in the microphonic 
circuit cause variations of magnetism in the mole- 
cules of the steel ribbon of which the metal retains 
the trace. These variations permit us to reproduce 
the speech at will by passing the same band between 
the poles of an electro- magnet put in circuit with a 
telephone. 

This sensibility of matter, so contrary to what 
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popular observation seems to indicate, is becoming 
more and more familiar to physicists. This is why 
such an expression as "the life of matter," utterly 
meaningless twenty-five years ago, has come into 
common use. The study of mere matter yields ever- 
increasing proofs that it has properties which were 
formerly deemed the exclusive appanage of living 
beings. By taking as a basis this fact " that the most 
general and most delicate sign in life is the electric 
response," Mr. Bose has proved that this electric 
response " considered generally as the effect of an 
unkndwn vital force" exists in matter. And he 
shows by ingenious experiments " the fatigue " of * 
metals and its disappearance after rest, and the 
action on these same metals of excitants, of depress- 
ants, and of poisons. 

We must not be too much astonished at finding 
in matter properties which once seemed to belong 
solely to living beings, and it would be useless to 
seek therein a too simple explanation of the still 
impenetrable mystery of life. The analogies dis- 
covered are, it is likely, due to the fact that nature 
does not greatly vary her procedure and constructs 
all beings, from mineral to man, with similar 
materials, whence they are endowed with common 
properties. It always applies the fundamental prin- 
ciple of least action, which would suffice by itself to 
establish the fundamental equations of mechanics. 
It consists, as we know, in the enunciation, so simple 
and of such deep import, that of all roads which lead 
from one situation to another, a material molecule 
under the influence of a force can take but one 
direction, namely, the one which demands the least 
effort. It will probably be seen one day that this 
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principle is not only applicable to mechanics but 
also to biology. It is perhaps also the secret cause 
of the laws of continuity observed in many pheno- 



§ 2. Variation of the Equilibria of Matter under the 
Influence of tlie Medium, 

Matter is, then, like all beings, strictly dependent 
on the medium in which it Bnds itself, and is 
modified by the slightest changes in this medium. 
So long as these changes do not exceed certain limits, 
the velocity and amplitude of the movements of the 
material molecules are modified without any change 
in their relative position. If these limits are ex- 
ceeded, the equilibria of matter are destroyed or 
transformed. The majority of chemical reactions 
show us such transformations. 

But in every way matter is so mobile and s£> 
sensitive that the most insignificant changes in the 
medium — for instance, a rise or fall in temperature 
of the millionth of a degree — produce modifications 
which our instruments allow us to note. 

Matter, as we know it, only represents, as I have 
before said, a state of equilibrium, a relation between 
the internal forces it contains and the external forces 
which act upon them. The last cannot be modified 
without a similar change in the first, as one pan of a 
balance cannot be touched without causing the other 
to oscillate. It may therefore be said, in mathe- 
matical language, that the properties of matter are 
a function of several variable factors, especially 
temperature and pressure. 

These various influences are capable of acting 
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separately, but they may also act in combination. 
Thus there exists a temperature — variable for each 
body — called critical, above which no body can exist 
in a liquid state. It then immediately becomes 
gaseous and remains so whatever pressure may be 
brought to bear on it. If water is heated in a closed 
tube, a time arrives when, suddenly, it transforms 
itself entirely into a gas so invisible that the tube 
seems totally empty. For a long time many gases 
could not be liquefied,' precisely because it was not 
known that the action of pressure was null if the gas 
had not been first lowered below its critical point. 
Carbonic acid is very easily liquefied by pressure at a 
temperature below 31° C. Above that temperature 
no pressure can bring it to a liquid state. 

Matter must therefore be considered as a most 
mobile thing, very unstable in equilibrium, and impos- 
sible to be conceived of apart from its surroundings. 
It possesses no independent property beyond its 
inertia, from which it derives the constancy of its 
mass. This property is absolutely the only one 
which no change of surroundings, pressure, tem- 
perature, etc., can alter. Take away from matter 
its inertia, and one does not see how it is possible to 
define so changeable a thing. 

Notwithstanding the extreme mobility of matter, 
the world, however, seems very stable. It is so, in 
fact, but simply because, in its present state of 
evolution, the medium in which it is wrapped varies 
within rather narrow limits. The apparent con- 
stancy of the properties of matter results solely 

' Since ihe expcrimenta of Sir James Dewar, even Ihe lightest of 
gases, hydiogen, his l)een liquelieit by Ihe cnmbined efTect ol intense 
coW and pressure. Only helium now resists.— F. L. 
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from the present constancy of the medium in which 
it is plunged. 

This notion of the influence of the medium, rather 
neglected by the old chemists, has finally acquired 
great importance, since it has been proved that many 
reactions depend uf>on it, and vary in very different 
directions, according to the alterations, sometimes 
very slight, of temperature or of pressure. When 
the differences are considerable, many reactions 
are found to be entirely transformed, or to become 
impossible. If one could only examine substances at 
certain temperatures, one would consider them very 
different from the same substances observed at 
ordinary temperatures. At the temperature of liquid 
air, phosphorus loses its violent affinity for oxygen, 
and is without action upon it; sulphuric acid, which 
generally acts so markedly on litmus paper, no longer 
turns it red. At a high temperature we see, on the 
other hand, new affinities non-existent at ordinary 
temperatures come to light. Nitrogen and carbon, 
which combine with no other bodies at a low tem- 
perature, easily combine with several at 3000 
degrees, and form bodies hitherto unknown — 
carbide of calcium, for example. Oxygen, which 
generally has no action on the diamond, acquires so 
energetic an affinity for this body at a high tempera- 
ture that it combines with it and becomes incan- 
descent. Magnesium has a rather mild afRnity for 
oxygen, but at a sufficiently high temperature its 
affinity for it reaches such a point that, when 
plunged into an atmosphere of carbonic acid, it 
decomposes it, seizes upon its oxygen and burns 
continuously when lighted. 

Thus, then, the elements of matter are in in- 
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cessant motion : a block of lead, a rock, a chain of 
mountains have but an apparent immobility. They 
are subject to all the variations of the medium and 
are constantly modifying their equilibria to corre- 
spond to it. Nature knows no rest. If repose exists 
anywhere, it is neither in the world we inhabit nor 
in the beings on its surface; nor is it even existent in 
death, which only substitutes for certain momentary 
equilibria of atoms other equilibria whose duration 
-will be as ephemeral. 
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THE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF MATTER. — GASEOUS, 
LIQUID, SOLID, AND CRYSTALLINE STATES. 

§ I. The Gaseous, Liquid, and Solid Slates. 

According to the external forces to which it is 
subjected, matter assumes three states, which have 
been called the solid, liquid, and gaseous. Yet the 
most recent researches have clearly proved that there 
exists no wide separation between them. The con- 
tinuity of the liquid and gaseous states has been 
put in evidence by the researches of Van der Waals, 
and the continuity of the liquid and solid states 
by different other exf)erimenters. Under sufficient 
pressure, solids behave like liquids, their molecules 
slide one over the other, and a solid metal at length 
flows like a liquid. "The laws of hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics," says Spring, " are applicable to 
solids subjected to strong pressures." This property 
of the hardest bodies of behaving like liquids under 
certain pressures has been utilized commercially in 
America for the manufacture of tools from blocks of 
steel subjected to sufficient pressure without the need 
of raising the temperature. Yet this metal may be 
regarded as the type of substances hardly malleable. 

The crj'stalline state itself cannot establish a ver\- 

clear separation between the solid and liquid states. 

There exist, as Lehmann has shown, semi-liquid 

crystals, and I myself have found a means of 
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preparing crystals of a pasty consistency,' We 
have seen above that liquids, while remaining liquids, 
can assume geometrical forms akin to the crystalline 
state, and certain optical processes allow us to 
reveal their existence. 

In a general way, however, the crystalline state 
constitutes, as we shall see, a very peculiar stage of 
matter which gives it an individuality of its own, and 
approaches, from some points of view, that of living 
beings. 

^ 2. The Crystalline State of Matter — Life of Crystals. 

Among the unknown forces of which we only per- 
ceive the existence by a few of their effects, are found 
those which compel the molecules of bodies to take 
strictly geometrical forms bearing 'the name of 
crystals. All solid bodies have a tendency towards 
the crystalline form.* The geometrical equilibria 
from which these forms result, give a kind of 
individuality to the molecules of matter. Matter 
individualizes them in the same sense that the 
living being does — by incorporating the elements 
borrowed from the medium with itself. 

There is nothing out of the way in this expression — 
the individualization of matter — when applied to its 
transformation into geometrical bodies. The mineral 

' Simply by holding a strip of tnagnetium wilh a loi^ pair al tong* 
for same minules in boilini; mercury. On cooling, the mixture assumes 
Ihe Torm or cryslailine Aakei, the crystals of which have the con- 
»>iiteney ofbuuer, and consequently lose their shape under Ihe preimre 
of (he linger. 

' Frofessui Qiiinclce, of Heidelberu, h.is lately shown lliat all sub- 
slancei, on passii^ from Ihe liquid lo the suiid slate, assume what he 
calls a "foam sirucluie," 01 become a network of cells which may 
enclose crystals. Prec. Xey, Sot., i\s\ July 1906. — F. L. 
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being is characterized by its crj-stalline forni as the 
living being is characterized by its anatomical one. 
The crystal also undergoes, like the animal or the 
plant, a progressive evolution before attaining its final 
form. Again, like the animal or the plant, the 
mutilated crystal can repair its mutilation. The 
crystal is in reality the final stage of a particular 
form of life. 



Fitj. 33, Fic. 34. Fic. 35. 

The three phases of the iiuccessive formation of B cr)'S1at. 
(From the photognipha of Professor Schriin.) 

Among the facts which may serve as supports to 
these considerations, must be especially quoted the 
beautiful experiments of Professor Schron on the 
successive transformations which cause material 
molecules to assume the crystalline form. The three, 
principal ones are— ist, a granular phase; 2nd, a 
fibrous phase ; 3rd, a homogeneous phase. They are 
represented by the three photographs here reproduced, 
which 1 owe to the courtesy of the scholar in ques- 
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tion. In a solution about to crystallize are first 
formed globules, in the heart of which granulations 
soon appear (Fig. 33). These granulations elongate 
and take a fibrous aspect (Fig, 34), to which later 
on succeeds the homogeneous state (Fig. 35), which 
constitutes the definitive form of the crystal. The 
crystal being has then terminated its cycle. 

These laws of the formation of crystals are general, 
and can be observed in the crystals of mineral sub- 
stances as well as in those which, according to 
Schron, accompany micro-organisms. Among the 
secretions of every microbe there always appear, 
according to him, crystals characteristic of every 
species of microbe. 

These observations show that during its pre- 
crystalline period — that is to say, its infancy, the 
future crystal behaves like a living being. It repre- 
sents tissue in course of evolution. It is an organ- 
ized being undergoing a series of transformation of 
which the final stage is the crystalline form, as the 
oak is the final stage of the evolution of the acorn. 
The crystal would therefore seem to be the last phase 
of certain equilibria of matter unable to rise to the 
forms of higher life. 

Researches carried out in different directions 
confirm the above conclusions. Thus M. Cartaud 
has found that metals, [>olished and then attacked 
by picric acid dissolved in acetone, exhibit "a 
completely closed and microscopic network of 
cells." " Cells and crystals show," he says, " an 
evident affiliation. Pebbles with the same crystalline 
orientations have the characteristic of possessing a 
cellular web of specific form and disposition, which 
permits a crystal to be regarded as an aggregate of 
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similar cells arranged in the same way."* Cellular 
structure would therefore seem to be an embryonic 
phase, and crystalline structure an adult phase. 

Far from bcinp an exceptional state, the crystal- 
line form is, in reality, the one to which all forms 
tend, and which they attain so soon as certain con> 
ditions of the medium are realized. Salts dissolved 
in an evaporating solution, and a melted metal when 
cooled, always tend to assume the crystalline form; 
and if we consider, as we do nowadays, that solutions 
show close analogies with gases, it may be said that 
the two most usual forms of nature are the gaseous 
and the crystalline. 

There is hardly in nature anything but the crystal 
which possesses a truly stable and definite form. An 
ordinary' living being is, on the other hand, something 
extremely mobile, always changing, and only continu* 
ing to live on the condition that it dies and is re-born 
unceasingly. Its form only appears definite because 
our senses can only perceive fragments of things. 
The eye is not made to see everything. It picks out 
of the ocean of forms that which is accessible to it, 
and believes this artificial limit to be the real limit. 
What we know of a living being is only a part of 
its real form. It is surrounded by the vapours it 
exhales, by radiations of great wave length, which it 
is constantly emitting by reason of its temperature. 
Could our eyes see everything, a living being would 
appear to us as a cloud with changing contours.' 

' Cf. note on page 257 tup.—Y. L. 

'-* Our eyes ate not sensitive to the inrra-red radiations which living 
beings are unceasingly giving out, but let us imagine n being whose 
eyes— as may be the case perhaps with nocturnal animals— are organ- 
ized so as lo be able to perceive only radiations of great wave length 
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Whence comes the crystal which appears in a 
solution ? What is the starting point of the trans- 
formations undergone by the molecules of this 
solution before becoming a crystal ? Observation 
shows that all living beings from bacteria up to man, 
always proceed from an earlier being. Can it be 
the same with a crystal ? Is it also derived by 
affiliation from an earlier being, or is it born spon- 
taneously ? 

It seems now well proved, especially since the re- 
searches of Ostwald, that with cr>'stals both these 
* modes of generation exist. In certain fixed conditions 
of the medium — that is to say, of pressure, concen- 
tration of solutions, etc., liquids can only crystallize 
if they have first received a crystalline germ. The 
crystals thus formed may then, according to the ex- 
pression of Dastre in his great work La Vic ci la Mori, 
be considered as the posterity of an earlier crystal, 
absolutely in the same way that the bacteria 
developed in a solution represent the posterity of 
the bacteria originally introduced therein. 

There exist, however, other conditions of the 
medium in which spontaneous crystallization may 
be observed without any previous introduction of 
germs. These different conditions being known and 
being producible at will, a solution may be placed 
either in conditions allowing it to crystallize spon- 
taneously or in such that it will only crystallize after 
the introduction of suitable germs. It may therefore 

and DO) those of ihc resi of ihc spccltum which ate to us Mghi. 
To a being thus oiganizeil, an animal wuuld appear in the shaiic of a 
inist with indislincl uullinei which wontd be rendered visible by llie 
refleclioD of the infia-ied radiaiiona on ihu waier *apour surround- 
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be said that crystals present two very distinct modes 
of reproduction — spontaneous generation and genera- 
tion by affiliation. 

This faculty of spontaneous generation, possible to 
the crystal being, is, as is well known, impossible to 
the Uving being. The latter is only produced by 
affiliation, and never spontaneously. However, it 
must be admitted that before being born by affilia- 
tion, the original cells of the geological f)eriods must 
have been born without parents. We are ignorant 
of the conditions which permitted matter to organize 
itself spontaneously for the first time, but nothing 
indicates that we shall always be thus ignorant. 

We therefore see the notion accentuating that the 
crystal forms a being intermediate between brute and 
living matter, and placed nearer to the latter than to 
the former. It possesses in common with living 
beings the qualities above mentioned, and in par- 
ticular something singularly resembling ancestral 
life. The crystalline germs we introduce into a 
solution in order to crystallize it seem to hint at a 
whole series of earlier lives. They recall the germs 
of living beings — that is to say, the spermatozoa 
which comprise the sum of the successive forms 
of the life of a race, and contain, notwithstanding 
their insignificant size, all the details of the successive 
transformations which the living being exhibits before 
arriving at the adult stage. 

All the facts of this order belong to the category 
of unexplained phenomena of which nature is full, 
and which become more numerous as soon as we 
penetrate into unexplored regions. The complexity 
of things seems to increase the more they are 
studied. 
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CHAPTER IV.- 

THE UNITY OF THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE 
BODIES. 

^ I. Arc the different Simple Bodies compounded from 
one Element ? 

When we submit the various compounds existing in 
nature to certain chemical operations, we succeed in 
separating them into elements which no reaction can 
further decompose. These irreducible elements are 
termed simple bodies, or chemical elements. From 
their combinations are formed our globe and the 
beings which inhabit it. 

The idea that all bodies supposed to be simple 
must be derived from one single element In different 
states of condensation or combination, comes so 
naturally to the mind that it was put forth directly 
chemistry was established. After having been aban- 
doned for want of proof, it was reborn when the 
recent experiments on the dissociation of matter 
seemed to show that the products resulting from the 
dissociation of the various bodies are formed of the 
same elements. 

Facts known at an early date already indicated 
that the atoms of the most dissimilar bodies possessed 
certain properties in common. The most Important 
of these are the identity of the specific heat and of 
the electric charge when, Instead of with like weights 
263 
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of matter, we work with quantities proportional to 
the atomic weights. 

Every one knows that the specific heat of bodies — 
that is to say, the quantity of heat, expressed in calories, 
which has to be communicated to them in order to 
raise their temperature the same number of degrees 
— varies with different bodies. It is thus that, with 
the amount of heat necessary to raise a kilogramme 
of water by 3°, the temperature of a kilogramme of 
mercury can be raised by 97°. But if, instead of 
comparing equal weights of the different substances, 
weights proportional to their atomic weight are com- 
pared, it is noted that all bodies experience the 
same amount of heating from the same amount 
of heat, while electrolysis also proves that they carry 
an electric charge identical for the same atomic 
weight. To these facts, long known, are added those 
resulting from the recent researches here described, 
which show that, by the dissociation of matter, the 
like products are obtained from the most different 
bodies. It may therefore be admitted as extremely 
likely that all bodies are formed of one and the same 
element. 

But even were the demonstration of this unity of 
composition complete, it would only offer a slight 
practical ihterest. By chemical analysis the same 
elements are discovered in a painting by Rembrandt 
as in a public-house signboard, and it is likewise 
proved that the body of a dog and thai of a man have 
the same composilion. Such observations as these 
give us absolutely no knowledge of the structure of 
the bodies thus analysed. So far as atoms are con- 
cerned, what we desire to discover is the architec- 
tural laws which have enabled completely different 
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edifices to be created with similar materials. Nothing 
is more probable than the fact that the atoms of 
chlorine, of zinc, and of the diamond are composed 
of one element. But how can this element give the 
elements of the various substances such different pro- 
perties? Of this we are so completely ignorfint that 
we are unable even to formulate any hypothesis on 
the subject. 

Whatever may be the nature of the equilibria 
existing in the elements of the atoms of the various 
simple bodies, it is certain that these equilibria 
possess, in spite of their mobility, a very great 
stability, since, after the most violent ' chemical 
reactions, the simple bodies are always again found 
unaltered. None of the transformations to which 
a given quantity of any element may be subjected 
modify either its nature or its weight. It is for this 
very reason that atoms have hitherto been considered 
indestructible. 

This apparent indestructibility has always given 
great force to the belief in the invariability of 
chemical species. We shall see, however, that by 
looking a little closer into things, this argument 
loses much of its value ; for, without invoking the 
phenomenon of the dissociation of matter, w^ shall 
prove that the same bodies may really undergo very 
thorough transformations of their properties, which 
sometimes even suggest actual transmutations. 



§ 2. Can Simple Bodies be conaidered 11% Elemeiils nf an 
Unvarying Fixity ? 

At the beginnings of chemistry the methods of 
analysis somewhat lacked refinement and the pro- 
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cesses of physical investigation, such as spectroscopy, 
were unknown. It was therefore impossible to sepa- 
rate, and consequently to acquire, a knowledge of 
any bodies save those with well defined properties. 
These bodies were too visibly different to be possibly 
confused. It was thus that arose the doctrine, anal- 
ogous to that then admitted in biology, that chemical 
species were, like the species of living beings, invari- 
able. Yet, after half a century of patient observa- 
tion, biologists have finally abandoned the idea 
of the invariability of species, while chemists still 
defend it. 

The facts discovered have shown, however, that 
there exist between chemical species as between 
living species, transitions which cannot be disputed. 
It has had to be recognized that a good number of 
simple bodies by no means present clearly defined 
properties which allow them to be easily differentiated. 
" There are many, on the contrary, so near to each other 
— that is to say, possessing qualities so much alike — 
that no chemical reaction can distinguish them ; and 
it was for this very reason that they were so long 
unknown. Almost a quarter of the simple bodies 
known — that is to say, about fifteen, so resemble 
each other in their chemical characteristics that 
without the employment of certain methods of 
physical investigation (spectrum rays, electrical 
conductivity, specific heat, etc.) they could never 
have been isolated. These bodies are those metals 
the oxides of which form what are termed the 
"rare earths." "They are only distinguished," 
say MM. Wyrouboff and Verneuil, "with but two 
or three exceptions, by their physical properties and 
are chemically identical. So much is this the case 
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that no reaction has yet been found to separate 
them, and one is reduced, in order to obtain them 
in a more or less pure state, to the empirical and 
rude process of fractionation." 

Other recently discovered facts show that the most 
marked chemical species, such as ordinary metals, 
present numerous varieties. There exists, probably, 
round each element, a whole series of varieties with 
common characteristics, which possess, however, 
properties sufliciently sui gemris for them to be 
distinguished ; as is observed in living species. Silver, 
as we shall presently see, is not one single metal. 
There exist at least five or six kinds of silver, con- 
stituting very different simple bodies. It ip the same 
with iron and, probably, with all the other metals. 

The earlier chemistry carefully noted the existence 
of bodies seemingly identical in nature though 
differing in properties. It termed " allotropic " these 
different states of a same body. If it did not class 
them, as independent simple bodies, it was because 
by means of various reagents they could always be 
brought back to a common state. Red phosphorus 
differs entirely from white, and the diamond differs 
no less from carbon ; but either white phosphorus or 
red can give the same compound — namely, phos- 
phoric acid. With either coal or the diamond the 
same compound can also be made — namely, carbonic 
acid. 

Without these common properties we should never 
have dreamed of classing together bodies so widely 
dissimilar as the coal and the diamond, or white 
and red phosphorus. White phosphorus is one 
of the bodies most greedy for oxygen and red 
phosphorus one of the least so. White phos- 
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phorus melts at 44° C, while red will not melt 
at any temperature and turns into vapour with- 
out passing through the liquid state. The first 
is one of the most poisonous bodies known, while 
the second is one of the most innocuous. Equally 
marked differences exist between the coal and the 
diamond. It is the same with certain metals which 
may occur in greatly differing forms. M. Coste has 
shown that selenium slowly cooled is a good conductor 
of electricity, for which reason he has given it the 
name of metallic selenium. Ordinary vitreous 
selenium obtained by rapid cooling, is, on the 
contrary, an insulator, and consequently no longer 
possesses the properties of a metal. 

So long as the allotropic state was only observed 
in a very small number of bodies it was possible to 
look upon them as exceptions, but more sensitive 
methods of investigation have proved that what was 
considered exceptional constitutes, on the contrary, 
a very general law. The learned astronomer, 
Deslandres, supposes that the great differences 
observable in the spectrum of many bodies — carbon 
and nitrogen, for instance — according to the tempera- 
ture at which they occur, are due to the allotropic 
states of these bodies.' 

Without the need of invoking the hints sup- 
plied by spectrum analysis, it is easy to note that 
the commonest and most distinguishable bodies, 
such as iron and silver, display many different 
allotropic states which allow us to class them as 
different species of the same genus. There are 
already half a dozen different kinds of iron and 
silver known which have clearly defined character- 
' Cfmftts rtndiii di FAtadJiuii da Seittues, I4lh September 1903. 
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istics, although they possess certain reactions in 
common ^^'hich formerly led to their being confused. 
It is probable that with new methods of observation 
the number of these species will be greatly increased. 
Recent researches on colloidal metals, which we 
shall refer to in another chapter, even show that 
certain species of metals are capable of being so 
modified as to lose all the properties of the metal 
from which they are derived and to resemble 
organic substances rather than metals. 

But without even glancing at these extreme cases 
of colloidal metals, and only taking the most or- 
dinary bodies, prepared by the absolutely classic 
methods, it has to be acknowledged, as we shall 
see, that the same metal can present itself in forms 
impossible to be confused. 

It is known that the heat absorbed or dis- 
engaged by the various simple bodies, in their 
combinations, is a constant quantity, represented 
by exact figures, and that it constitutes one of 
their essential characteristics. These figures, for- 
merly considered invariable for each body, have 
served to found a special science — to wit, thermo- . 
chemistry. 

As soon as the allotropic forms of metals became 
known, these figures were taken in hand and it had 
to be acknowledged that, according to the mode of 
preparation of the metal, they might be twenty times 
higher or lower than the figures found for the same 
bodies when prepared by different methods. It 
therefore cannot be said, for a great number of the 
figures published up to now, that they are even 
roughly approximate. It was Berthelot himself, one 
of the founders of thermo-chemistry, who con- 
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tributed to the verification of this fact.' It is very- 
probable that had he done so thirty years earlier, 
thermo-chemistry would never have been born. 

From the standpoint taken by me as to the varia- 
bility of chemical species, these results are of the 
greatest interest. From the standpoint of the ideas 
hitherto dominant on which thermo-chemistry was 
founded, they are plainly disastrous. M. Berthelot 
urges this by the following considerations: — 

"Such inequalities of energy as these beinj,' thus established 
by experiment, il is clear that there cannot be accorded with 
certitude to ordinary metals, nor, more generally, to elements, 
in the discussion of their reactions, the thermo-chemical values 
obtained by starting from different states. 

"The stales of silver that 1 have studied do not, with one 
exception, answer to the figures of +7 cal. for the heal of for- 
mation of the oxide Ag'O, which is given in thermo-chemical 



" In the case of silver the thermo-chemical difference of the 
states of this element may rise, for one atom of silver, to 2 
calories, which makes, for the formation of oxide, with 2 atoms 
of silver (Ag O), a difTeience of-i-4 calories." 

The figures given in the books would then be, in 

' Here, moreover, are the figures obtained for silver by M. Berthe- 
I'.i, according to the kind of metal employed (see the Comfita remtus, 
4lh Februsry 1901). These figures represent the hem of the solution of 
nn equal weight of substance in mercury :— 

1st, Silver in thin leaves: + Z.03 cbI, 

2nd, Silver produced by ihe trans for mat I on of the above metal 
healed for zo hours at 500-550° C in a current of oxygen : + .47 cal. 

3rd, Silver crystallized in needles, obtained by electrolyus from 
nilrale of silver dissolved in 10 parts of water :-f. 10 cal. 

4ih, Silver precipitated from its nitrate by copper; washed and dried 
partly at the normal temperature : -t- l.io cal. 

5th, The above silver dried at izo°C,: + .76cal. 

6th, The above silver heated to a dark red: -f .08 cal. 
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the above case, wrong by nearly fifty per cent. The 
same author then asks himself whether it might not 
be the same with iron, of which so many allotropic 
forms occur. The observation is probably apphc- 
able, not only to iron, but to all other bodies. 
What therefore is there left of all the figures 
which thermo-chemistry formerly displayed as so 
infallible ? 

There will probably remain very little, for even if 
we start from metals prepared in the same way, 
there is no certainty of starting from an identical 
body, since its simple dessication temperature per- 
mits its heat of combination to vary, and it is 
sufficient to very slightly change its physical state 
to also change its thermal properties. Faraday 
remarked, a long time ago, that silver, deposited on 
a plate of glass by chemical means-, had a great 
refracting power and a very feeble transparence. If 
we heat the glass plate to from 250° to 300* C, the 
silver loses the greater part of its refracting power 
and acquires a great transparence. Faraday con- 
cluded from this that silver, in these two cases, must 
represent very different forms, and this prediction 
has been fully confirmed by experiment. 

At the time when the figures of thermo-chemistry 
were established, chemists could not have reasoned 
other than they did, since they were not then able to 
differentiate bodies except by reactions incapable of 
bringing to light certain dissimilarities which were, 
however, fundamental. Silver, whatever its origin, 
when treated by nitric acid, invariably yielded nitrate 
of silver of the same composition per cent., and one 
could always extract from it the same quantity of 
metallic silver. How, then, was it possible to suspect 
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that there existed, in reality, metals differing from 
each other, although presenting the same appearance 
and known by the name of silver ? 

We nowadays know this because our methods of 
investigation have been perfected. When they are 
still more perfect, it is probable, as I have said before, 
that the number of chemical species derived from 
the same body will further increase. 

The foregoing facts establish this important 
general law: that simple bodies are by no means 
composed of determined elements invariable in struc- 
ture, but of elements which can be varied within 
rather wide limits. Every simple body only represents 
a type from which greatly different varieties are 
derived. By adopting for the classification of 
metals that employed for living beings, it might be 
said that a metal like silver or iron constitutes a genus 
which includes several species. All the species of 
the same genus, the genus iron and the genus silver, 
for example, are absolutely distinct though possess- 
ing common characteristics. And if we consider 
that in the mineral world species are modified with 
some ease, since, for instance, the white phosphorus 
species may become the red phosphorus species, or 
that the silver species, capable of disengaging many 
calories in its combinations, may become a species 
which disengages a smaller number, it is allowable 
to affirm that chemical species are much more easily 
transformable than animal species. It is not a 
matter for wonder, since the organization of the 
latter is much more comphcated than that of the 
former. 

Chemical species, then, are subject to variability. 
We know, on the other hand, that, given certain 
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appropriate actions, atoms may undergo the beginning 
of dissociation. Is the variahihty of simple bodies 
limited ? May we hope, on the contrary, to succeed 
in totally transforming a simple body ? This is the 
problem which we will now proceed to examine. 



^ iJCIckh^Ic 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VARIABILITY OF CHEMICAL SPECIES. 
^ I, Variabilily of Simple Bodies. 

" It is very rare," wrote more than sixty years ago 
the celebrated chemist Dumas, "that one succeeds in 
comprehending the laws of a whole class of pheno- 
mena, by studying those whose action is displayed 
with the greatest intensity. It is generally the con- 
trary which is observed, and it is nearly always by 
the patient analysis of a slight or slow phenomenon 
that one succeeds in discovering the laws of those 
which at first escaped analysis." 

The whole history of science confirms this view. 
It was by attentively examining the oscillations of a 
hanging lamp that Galileo discovered the most im- 
portant of the laws of mechanics. It was by a 
lengthened study of the shadow of a hair th^t Fresnel 
built up the theories which transformed the science 
of optics. It was by analyzing, with rudimentary 
apparatus, minute electric phenomena that Volta, 
Ampere, and Faraday^ called forth from the void a 
science which was shortly to become one of the most 
important factors of our civilization. 

" It is certain that in the future as in the past," 
writes M. Lucien Poincar^, "the most profound dis- 

' The home-made appeaiancc of the apparalus of Faiaday, now 
exhibite<l at ihe Royal Insliiuiion, mual siiJke every visiior. — F. L. 
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coveries, those which will suddenly reveal regiuos 
e;itirely unknown, and open up perfectly fresh 
horizons, will be made by a few men of genius 
who will pursue in solitary meditation their stubborn 
labour, and who, to verify their boldest conceptions, 
will doubtless require only the most simple and least 
costly methods of experiment." 

Considerations such as these should always be 
borne in mind by independent seekfers when they 
lind themselves stopped from want of means, or by 
the indifference or hostility which most often requites 
their labours. There exists, perhaps, no physical 
phenomena which, studied with patience in all its 
aspects, will not finally reveal, thanks to very simple 
means of investigation, totally unexpected facts. 
It was thus that the attentive study of the effluves 
generated by light on the bit of metal struck by it 
was the origin of ail the researches noted in this 
work, and finally led me to demonstrate how little 
foundation there was for the century-old dogma of 
the indestructibility of matter. 

The great interest of such researches, when 
stubbornly followed up, consists in constantly seeing 
new facts appear, and in never knowing into what 
unknown region one will be led, I have noticed this 
more than once during the many years devoted to 
my experiments. Undertaken with quite another 
object, they led me to study experimentally the 
question of the variability of chemical species; and if 
I give the preceding explanations, it is somewhat to 
excuse myself for having treated of a subject which 
would seem, at first sight; outside the scope of my 
researches. 

From the philosophical point of view, the problem 
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of the variability of chemical species is of the same 
order as that of the variability of the species of living 
organisms, which has for so long agitated science. 
Energetically denied at first, this variability of species 
has at last been accepted. The principal argument 
which led to its adoption is the extent of the variations 
to which beings can be subjected, although no one 
has ever succeeded in experimentally obtaining the 
transformation of a single species. If, therefore, we 
succeed in obtaining very great variations of some 
chemical species, the possibility of their transforma- 
tion may be admitted for reasons of the same order 
as those which have appeared convincing to 
biologists. 

The variability of chemical species, put in evidence 
in the preceding chapter by the simple statement of 
facts already known, needed to be first discussed in 
order to prepare the reader for the interpretation of 
the experiments I will now detail. 

To obtain the transformation of certain bodies we 
shall require no energetic means, such as high tem- 
peratures, great electric potential, or the like. I have 
already shown that matter, very resistant to mighty 
agencies, is sensitive, on the contrary, to slight 
excitants on condition that they are appropriate. 
It is precisely for this reason that, notwithstanding 
its stability, it can be dissociated under the infiuence 
of slight causes, such as a feeble ray of light. 

I have already pointed out the very important pari 
played by traces of a foreign substance when added 
to certain bodies. Its importance struck me as soon 
as I saw such curious properties as phosphorescence 
and such capital ones as radio-activity produced 
by the infiuence of such admixtures. If such import-- 
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ant phenomena can be created by such very simple 
means, may it rot be possible, by proceeding in an 
analogous manner, to succeed in modifying all the 
fundamental properties of certain elements? 

By fundamental properties we understand those 
apparently irreducible ones upon which chemists 
rely fbr their classification. Thus, the property 
possessed by aluminium of not decomposing water 
when cold and of not being oxidized at the 
ordinary temperature constitutes one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of this metal. If it can be 
compelled to oxidize when cold and to decompose 
water by simply adding to it traces of certain bodies, 
we shall evidently have the right to say that its 
fundamental properties have been modified. 

As these experiments are merely accessory, since 
they go beyond the scope of my researches, I 
have only brought them to bear on three metals — 
namely, aluminium, magnesium, and mercury. And 
as, although very simple, they necessitate certain 
technical ex-planations, I refer the reader for their 
detailed description to the purely experimental part 
of this work. It will there be seen that by putting 
the first two of these metals in the presence of traces 
of various substances — for example, distilled water 
which has served to wash out an empty flask 
previously containing mercury — it becomes possible 
so to modify their characteristics that, if classified 
according to their new properties, their places in 
the list of elements would have to be altered. There- 
after, these metals, which are generally without any 
action on water, decomposeit violently; the aluminium 
instantaneously becomes oxidized in air, becoming 
covered with thick tufts which grow under one's 
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eyes, and which give to a plate of polished aluminium 
the look of a jungle.' 

Several hypotheses were put forward to explain 
these facts when presented in my name to the 
Academic des Sciences. M. Berthelot pointed out 
that two metals in the presence of each other 
might form an electric couple which might be the 
origin of the phenomena noticed, and that therefore 
it would not be the properties of metals which were 
under observation but those of their couples. This 
is evidently a very insufficient explanation. 

Other scholars have compared the metals thus trans- 
formed to alloys which, according to certain ideas 
now in vogue, are constituted by combinations in 
defined proportions, dissolved in the excess of one of 
the metals in question. But in alloys,' the changes 
obtained, such as hardness, fusibility, etc., are 
especially of the phj-sical order, and in none of 
them are observed chemical transformations similar 
to those I have obtained. 

Ry extending these researches, a large number of 
facts of the same order will certainly be discovered. 
Chemistry already possesses a certain number of 
them. There are, perhaps, as I have said, no 
bodies more dissimilar than white and red phos- 
phorus. In certain of their fundamental chemical 
properties, amongst them their capacity for oxidation, 
they differ from each other almost as much as 
sodium from iron. Yet it is sufficient to add to 

' In Europe ihis expecimeni seems to have passed almosl unnoticed. 
Dr. Pnrodi of Cairo snys, however, thai he hos repeated it with 
perrect succe^!;, and, apparently, much lo his own astonishment. 
(See BuUelhi de F hulUiit Egyflitt, Sec. 4. No. 4 (glh November 
1904) pp. 464 ;/ stq.)—Y. L. 
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white phosphorus traces of iodine or of selenium to 
transform it into red phosphorus. 

The instances of iron and steel and of pure 
and ordinary iron are no less typical, it is known 
that steel, so dissimilar to iron in hardness and in 
appearance, only dilTers from it chemically by the 
presence of a few thousandth parts of carbon. It 
is also known that the properties of pure iron are 
absolutely different from those of ordinary iron. 
This last, in fact, does not oxidize in dry air. Pure 
iron obtained by reducing sesqui-oxide of iron by 
means of heated hydrogen is so oxidizable that it 
spontaneously ignites in air, whence the name of 
pyrophoric iron given to it. 

It might even be well, in the presence of such facts, 
to inquire whether the classic properties of several 
ordinary metals may not be solely due to some 
infinitesimal quantity of other bodies, the presence 
of which is often hidden from us, and which we call 
impurities when they are revealed to us by analysis. 
We shall see that the diastases, the most important 
compounds of organic chemistry, lose all their pro- 
perties when deprived of the traces of certain metals 
whose existence was formerly not even suspected. 

The facts put in evidence by my researches and by 
those of the same order which I have brought 
te^ether seem therefore to prove that simple bodies 
have not the invariability attributed to them. To 
admit that they are not invariable is to say that it may 
become possible to transform them, and to come back 
to the old problem of the transmutation of sub- 
stances which so exercised the alchemists of the 
middle ages, and which modern science has finally 
judged to be as unworthy of its researches as the 
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squaring of the circle or perpetual motion. Long 
considered as chimericai, it nowadays comes again 
to the front and occupies the minds of the most 
eminent chemists.' 

" The great modern discovery to be reahzed to-day," 
wrote M. Moissan, a few years back, "would not 
therefore be to increase by a single unit the number 
of our elements, but, on the contrary, to diminish 
it by passing in methodical fashion from one 
simple body to another. . . . Shall we finally attain 
that transformation of simple bodies into one 
another which would play in chemistry as important 
a part as the idea of combustion when grasped by 
the acute mind of Lavoisier? . . . Great questions 
here stand for solution. And this mineral chemistry, 
which we thought to be exhausted, is yet only at its 
dawn." In reality, on the modern theory of electro- 
lytic dissociation, chemists are obliged to admit, as 
everyday occurrences, transmutations quite as sin- 
gular as those dreamed of by the alchemists, since 
it sul^ces to dissolve a salt in water to entirely 
transforni its atoms. • 

It is known that, according to thfe theory even 
then old but greatly developed a few jears ago by 
Arrhenius, in an aqueous solution of a salt — chloride 
of potassium, for example — the atoms of the thloride 
and of the potassium separate and remain present 
in the bosom of the liquid. Chloride of potas- 
sium is dissociated by the sole fact of its solution 
into chlorine and potassium. But, as potassium 
is a metal which cannot remain in water without 
violently decomposing it, nor find itself in pres- 

' Cf. Sir William Rnm^ny's atticle jn Ihe Alhtiumm of lolh March 
1906. -F. 1.. 
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ence of chlorine without energetically combining 
with it, it must perforce be admitted that the 
chlorine and the potassium of this solution have 
acquired new properties bearing no analogy to their 
ordinary properties. It follows from this that their 
atoms have been entirely transformed. This is 
acknowledged, moreover, since the phenomenon is 
irrterpreted by the assertion that the differences noted 
ate due to the fact that, in the solution, the atoms of 
chlorine and the atoms of potassium are formed of 
ions bearing electric charges of opposite signs, which 
would neutralize each other in ordinary chlorine and 
potassium. There must therefore exist two very 
different kinds of potassium, the potassium of the 
laboratory with all the properties we observe in it, 
and the ionized potassium without any relationship 
to the first ; and the case is the same with chlorine. 
This theory has been accepted because it facilitates 
calculations, but it will be evident that it would 
ledd us to consider the atom as the easiest thing in 
the world to transform, since it would sufBce to 
dissolve a body in water in order to obtain a radical 
transformation of its characteristic elements. 

Several chemists, moreover, formerly went some 
length in this direction. H. Sainte-Claire Deville 
declared to his pupils that he did not believe in the 
persistence of elements in compounds. Wj Ostwald, 
Professor of -Chemistry at the University of Leipsic, 
likewise afBrms that the elements cannot continue to 
subsist in chemical combinations. "It is," according 
to him, " Contrary to all evidence to allow that matter 
in a chemical reaction does not disappear and make 
room for another matter endowed with different pro- 
perties." Oxide of iron, for instance, would nowise 
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contain iron and oxygen. When oxygen is made to 
act on iron, a complete transformation is effected of 
the oxygen and the iron, and if, from the oxide thus 
formed, oxygen and iron are subsequently extracted, 
it is only by performing the converse transformation. 
" Is it not nonsense," writes M. Ostwald, " to claim 
that a definite substance can continue to exist with* 
out possessing any of its [original] properties ? In 
point of fact, this purely formal hypothesis has only 
one object — that is, to make the general facts of 
chemistry agree with the utterly arbitrary notion 
of an unalterable matter." 

It certainly seems to result from what has been 
said above that the equilibria of the elements con- 
stituting the atoms can be easily modiHed, but it is 
indisputable also that they have an invincible tend- 
ency to return to certain forms of equilibrium special 
to each ; since, after every possible modification, they 
are always able to return to their primary form of 
equilibrium. It may therefore be said that, in the 
present state of science, the variability of chemical 
species is proved, but that with the means at our 
disposal it is only realizable within certain limits. 

§ 2. Variability of Compound Bodies. 
What I have just said of the variability of simple 
bodies and of the means which allow it to be effected 
applies equally to compound chemical bodies. There 
exists at the present day a very important industry — 
that of the manufacture of incandescent lamps — 
founded on nothing but the principle of the trans- 
formation of certain properties of compound bodies 
in the presence of slight quantities of other bodies. 
When the mantles of these lamps are soaked in pure 
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oxide of thorium, they do not become luminous on 
heating, or only very slightly so; but if to the oxide 
of thorium one per cent, of oxide of cerium be 
added, this mixture gives to the mantle that brilKant 
luminosity we all know. With an increase or a 
diminution in the quantity of oxide of cerium added, 
the incandescence diminishes at once. This was a 
very unforeseen phenomenon, and is the reason why 
the creation of this mode of illumination required 
lengthy researches. 

But it is, perhaps, in the chemical phenomena 
which occur in the interior of living beings that 
this same principle can be more frequently verified. 
Divers diastases' entirely lose their properties if they 
are stripped of the traces of mineral substances they 
contain, especially manganese. It is probable that 
bodies like arsenic, which is now extracted in infini- 
tesimal doses from many tissues^ exercise an important 
influence unsuspected by the earlier chemistrj'. 

It is probably to the actions exercised by the 
presence of bodies in very small quantities that 
are due the differences observed in compounds 
formerly considered identical, which, however, would 
seem to vary with their origin. In former times 
well-defined radicals, such as sugar, chlorophyll, 
hsmoglobin, nicotine, the volatile essences, etc., were 
considered as identical, no matter from what living 
being they came. But Armand Gautier has estab- 
lished that this is an error; "Though still apper- 
taining to the same chemical family, these radicals,, 
when isolated and closely studied, are modified from 
one vegetable race to another by isomerization, sub- 

> Substances which cause diast.isis or separniinn. The saliva, which 
converts starch into sugar, is a famiUar example.— F. L. 
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stitution, and oxidation ; Ihey have become, in short, other 
definite chemical species. ... It is the same with the 
animal kingdom. There is not one haemoglobin, but 
several haemoglobins, each proper to its own species." 
In noting these differences between bodies similar 
to each other, but of different origin, Armand 
Gautier does not give their causes. It is by analogy 
that I have supposed the said differences to be pro- 
duced by traces of various substances, and by varia- 
tions in their quantity. I have already pointed out 
that organic ferments lose their properties the moment 
they are deprived of the small proportion of metallic 
matter they always contain. Haemoglobin, which 
seems to act as a catalytic ferment, contains quantities 
of iron varying greatly with the animal species. 

This principle of the transformation of the pro- 
perties of a substance by the addition of a very small 
quantity of another body has thus plainly a general 
importance.' Yet it is only the enunciation of 

■ The inleiest of ih«se conaidenitiont has not escaped llie atlention 
of all chemiiti. I find a proof of this in a nole of M. I>uboin, 
rroTessoT of Chemistry at the Faculty des Sciences of Grenoble, pub- 
lished in the J!evtu Scitnlijique, 3nd January 1904, from which I 
exlracl the following passage: — 

" The perusal of the recent memoirs of GuAtave Le Bon has led me to 
a new theory on the constitution of liodies presenting several allotropic 

" I think that of the three known varieties of phosphorus— while, 
red, and violet — one only would \>e a simple suljstance, the other two 
licing combinations of the first, with some element of extremely low 
atomic weight , . . analogDus to particles emanated from TadiO'actlve 
Iwdies. . . . 

" When oiygen slowly oiidiies white phosphorus, it may take away 
this element and combine with it lo form oione, which would thus be a 
comlnnation ofoiyj^en with this unknown element. 

"This is, no doulit, a hypothesis; but, if verilied by experiments, 
it would amount to an incursion into that world of chemistry without 
balance, of which you were the first to point out the extent." 
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empirical observations, of which the secret causes 
still remain hidden. The particular combinations 
thus formed, to which we shall return in a subse- 
quent chapter, altogether escape the fundamental 
laws of chemistry. 

The various applications I have made of this 
principle have proved to me that it will be fruitful 
and of practical use, not only in chemistry and 
physiology, but also in therapeutics. I base this 
assertion on some studies which I undertook 
several years ago on the totally new properties 
caffeine assumes when associated under certain con- 
ditions with very small doses of theobromine (an 
alkaloid which, when isolated, only acts on the 
organism in very large doses). From experiments 
made with registering instruments on various 
patients, several of which have been repeated in one 
of the laboratories of the Sorbonne by Professor 
Charles Henry, theobromized caffeine would seem 
to be the most energetic muscular stimulant known. 
Observations made on a certain number of artists 
and writers have likewise proved its singular power 
on intellectual activity. 

Experiments on the variability of compound 
chemical species have evidently not the same im- 
portance as those relating to the variability of simple 
bodies, since chemistry has for a long time known 
how to modify compound bodies by various reactions. 
If I have detailed them, it is to show that the prin 
cipic of the method which permits the properties 01 
simple bodies to be varied is applicable to many 
compound bodies, and to draw attention to its cou' 
sequences in advance. In the early mineral chemistry 
any compound bodies — nitrate of silver, for instance 
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— were considered as sharply defined substances 
/ormed by the combination of certain elements in 
strictly constant proportion. They are probably 
nothing of the kind. The law of definite proportions 
is no doubt only an approximate law like the law of 
Mariotte, and only owes its apparent correctness to 
the insufficiency of our methods of observation. 

In so far as the variabihty of simple bodies is 
concerned, it should be pointed out that a very 
serious reason, deduced from my researches, will no 
doubt always be opposed to the subjection of the 
atom to complete transformations of equilibrium. - I 
have shown that it is a reservoir of colossal energy. 
It seems therefore probable that to transform it 
entirely would require quantities of energy far 
superior to those at our command. 

But experiment proves that, without being able to 
definitely destroy the atomic equilibria, we are 
allowed to modify them. We know, also, that, by 
very simple means, we can provoke the dissociation 
of matter, and consequently liberate a part of its 
energy. If, therefore, it is found impossible to add 
eaough energy to the atom to transform it, we 
may at least hope ts deprive it of a part of its energy 
— that is to say, to cause it to go down a step which 
it cannot retrace in the scale of its successive states. 
The atom deprived of a certain amount of energy can 
no longer be in the same state as before it lost it. 
Then it is, no doubt, that a veritable transmutation 
would appear. 

Bringing together the facts above demonstrated 
we arrive at this conclusion. Matter, from which 
our experiments have banished immortality, has 
no longer the fixity attributed to it. It follows 
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further that all the ideas still dominant on the 
invariability of chemical species seem sentenced to 
disappear. When we see how profound are the so- 
called allotropic transformations, the transformation 
of bodies in electrolytic solutions and the complete 
transformations of several metals in presence of 
small quantities of certain substances ; when, too, 
we see the facility with which bodies dissociate 
and reduce themselves to the same elements, we are 
naturally led to the renunciation of classical ideas 
and to the formulation of the following principle : — 
Chemical species are not invariable, any more than are 
living species. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIA OF MATERIAL 
ELEMENTS. 

§ I. The Chemical Equilibria of Mineral SubsfaMces. 

The various elements may, by combination, give 
birth to bodies of an increasing complexity, from 
the minerals composing our globe up to the com- 
pounds forming the tissues of living beings. 

For a long time chemistry has been studying these 
combinations. It might therefore be supposed that 
we are about to enter a very well-known field. A 
very short stay there will show that, on the contrary, 
it constitutes a world full of utterly unknown 
quarters. 

As the mineral world was the only one accessible 
to the early methods of chemistry, it was naturally 
its first object of study. This was comparatively 
easy, and for this reason chemistry seemed at first 
a simple and precise science. 

Mineral substances are, in fact, generally formed 
by combinations of a very small number of elements 
— oxygen, hydrogen, sulphur, etc. These combina- 
tions possess a constant composition and represent 
molecular edifices of small complexity in structure. 
It is only when we reach the compounds elaborated 
within the tissues of living beings that the pheno' 
mena become difficult to interpret. The molecular 
288 
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edifices then possess an excessive complication and 
a very great instability necessitated by the rapid 
production of energy requisite for the maintenance 
of life. The elementary edifice of the mineral 
world, composed of only a few stones, has become 
a town. The structure of organic substances some- 
times reaches such a degree of complication that 
it very often escapes us altogether, 

But however simple mineral edifices may appear, 
we are far from discerning the nature of the equilibria 
capable of giving them birth. It is solely the 
effects produced by these equilibria which are 
accessible to us. It is impossible for us to know 
wherein an atom of sulphur differs from an atom 
of oxygen or from any other atom, and equally 
impossible to understand the cause of the different 
properties in the compounds formed by their 
combinations. All that can be said is, that the 
relative position of the atoms seems to determine 
the properties of bodies much more than the 
attributes supposed to be inherent in these atoms. 
There are hardly any properties of elements which 
one cannot manage to transform by modifying the 
structure of the molecular edifices in which they are 
united. What properties of the rigid diamond are 
found in the gaseous carbonic acid resulting from the 
combination of the diamond with oxygen ? What 
properties of the suffocating chlorine, of the alterable 
sodium are met with in the sea salt formed by their 
association ? Cacodyl and arsenic are very poisonous 
bodies, potassium a very caustic one; while caco- 
dylate of potassium, which contains 42% of arsenic, is 
a body in no wise caustic and utterly inoffensive. 

The properties of the elements then are capable of 
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being entirely transformed by changes in the position 
of the atoms which enter into their structure. In 
chemistry, as in architecture, the shape of the edifice 
has a far greater imijortance than that of the materials 
which compose it. 

It is principally in isomeric bodies — that is, bodies 
possessing the same percentage of component parts 
though manifesting different properties^ — that is 
shown the importance of the structure of molecular 
edifices. In the isomeric bodies termed metameric* 
there is not only the same proportional composition, 
but often the same number of atoms per molecule. 
The identity appears complete, but the difference in 
properties show that it cannot be so. 

In bodies termed polymeric the percentage com- 
position likewise remains identical, but the molecular 
weight varies either by condensation or by the 
splitting in two of the molecules. Such at least is 
the explanation given. If we coutd create polymeric 
elements from the metals we know we should probably 
succeed in creating new bodies, just as, by poly- 
merizing acetylene by simply heating it, we transform 
it into benzene. By the simple fact that three' 
molecules of acetylene C* H^ unite with each other, 
they form an entirely different body — tri-acetylene 
or benzene 3 (CJ H») - C« H«. 

So long as chemistry had to handle only the very 
simple compounds of the mineral world — water, 
acids, mineral salts, etc., of which the composition 

' Or the qualit]' which enables certain simple and compound bodies 
to change tbcir properties wilhout changing their composition. Olone, 
which ihoagh identical with oiygen in other respects, yet possesses 
perfectly diHerent pToperlies, is a good instance. — F. L. 

* The term uaed for those bodies whose isomerism conies from the 
impounds. — F. L. 
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was well known — it succeeded, by methodically 
varying their composition, in transforming their pro- 
perties and in creating new bodies at will. 

Take, for instance, as a combination with very 
liltle complication, the case of marsh gas or formene 
[i.e. methane] which is composed of carbon and 
hydrogen (CH*). One can, by successively replacing 
an atom of hydrogen by an atom of chlorine, obtain 
very different products, such as monochlorinated 
formene or chloride of methyl (CH^ CI), bichlorinated 
formene (CH*, CI*), and trichlorinated formene or 
chloroform (CH, CI'). If the last atom of hydrogen 
be taken from the combination, it becomes per* 
chloride of carbon (CCl')- 

All these reactions, being very simple, can be 
expressed by very simple formulas. Had chemistry 
stopped at this phase, it might have been considered 
as a [>erfectly constituted science. The study of the 
chemical equilibria of organic substances has shown 
the insufficiency of the early notions. 

§ 2. The Chemical Equilibria of Organic Substances. 

As soon as chemistry passed the bounds of the 
mineral world and penetrated into the study of the 
organic world, its phenomena became more and more 
complex. It was quickly noted that there existed 
equilibria independent of the percentage composition 
of bodies, and that, consequently, the customary 
formulas could not express them without giving the 
same formulas to very dissimilar bodies. It was 
necessary, therefore, to discard the early methods, 
and have recourse to geometrical figures, in order to 
approximately represent the structures coming to 
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light. It was at first supposed — against all likeli- 
hood, however — that atoms ranged themselves on one 
plane according to geometrical lines, of which the 
hSxagon was the type. Then it was at length under- 
stood that they were perforce disposed according to the 
three dimensions of space, and they then came to be 
represented by solid figures typiticd by the tetrahe- 
dron. Thus was born stereo-chemistry, which, without 
certainly tilling us anything of the inaccessible archi- 
tecture of atoms, permitted certain known facts to 
be put together and others to be discovered. But 
these diagrammatic structures, without any relation- 
ship to reality, in the long run showed themselves very 
insufficient. We were then led to suppose that the 
elements of bodies were not in static but in dynamic 
equilibrium. From this came a new chemistry, still 
in course of formation, which might be called kine- 
matic chemistry. In its formulas atoms are represented 
by little circles, round which are drawn arrows indi- 
cating the supposed direction of their rotation. The 
idea that atoms and their component elements are in 
perpetual motion in bodies is quite in conformity 
with the notions I have set forth, but to interpret by 
diagrams such complicated movements is evidently 
beyond our powers. 

The most striking feature in the current conception 
is that chemical compounds appear more and more 
as mobile equilibria, varying with the external condi- 
tions, such as temperature and pressure, to which 
they are subjected. 

The reactions indicated by chemical equations owe 
their apparent rigidity only to the fact that the 
medium in which they are realized does not noticeably 
vary. When these conditions are much modified, 
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the reactions immediately change and the usual 
equations are no longer applicable. What is called 
in chemistry the phase law was established through 
this fact being noticed. Any chemical combination 
ought always to be regarded as a state of equilibrium 
between the external forces which surround a body 
and the interior forces which it contains. 

So long as chemistry had only to study very simple 
mineral or organic compounds elemeiltary laws 
were sufficient, but closer examination showed that 
substances existed to which none of the known laws 
of chemistry could be applied, and these substances 
are just those which play a preponderating part in 
the phenomena of life. A living being is made up 
of an aggregate of chemical compounds formed by 
the combination of a small number of elements so 
associated as to compose molecular edifices of very 
great mobility. This mobility, necessary for the 
rapid production of a great quantity of energy, is one 
of the very conditions of existence. Life is bound up 
in the constant construction and destruction of very 
complicated and very unstable molecular edifices. 
Death, on the contrary, is characterized by the 
return to less complicated molecular edifices of very 
great stability of equilibrium. 

A great number of the chemical compounds of 
which the aggregate constitutes a living being, pos- 
sess a structure and properties to which none of the 
old laws of chemistry are applicable. In this struc- 
ture is found a whole series of bodies — diastases, 
toxins, anti-toxins, alexins, etc., of which the existence 
has only, in most cases, been revealed by physio- 
logical characteristics. No formula can express their 
composition, and no theory explains their properties. 
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On them depend the majority of the phenomena 
of life, and they possess the mysterious quaUty 
of producing very great effects without any apparent 
change in their composition and simply by their 
presence. 

It is thus that the protoplasm which is the funda- 
mental substance of the cells, never appears to 
change, although by its presence it determines the 
most complicated chemical reactions, notably those 
which result in the transformation of bodies contain- 
ing energy at low potential into bodies whose 
potential is higher. The plant is able to manufac- 
ture, with compounds of small comphcation, such as 
water and carbonic acid, very complicated oxidizable 
molecular edifices, which are charged with energy. 
From the energy at a low tension which surrounds 
it, it consequently manufactures energy at a high 
tension. It compresses the spring which other 
beings will relax to utilize its force. 

The chemical edifices, which humble cells are able 
to form, comprise dperations, not only the most skilful 
in our laboratories — namely, etherification, oxida- 
tion, reduction, polymerization, etc., but many more 
skilful still which we are unable to imitate. By 
means which we do not even suspect, the vital ceils 
are able to construct those complicated and varied 
compounds — albuminoids, cellulose, fats, starch, etc., 
necessary for the support of life. They are able to 
decompose the most stable bodies, such as chloride 
of sodium, to extract the nitrogen from ammoniacal 
salts, the phosphorus from phosphates, etc. 

All these operations, so precise, so admirably 
adapted to one purpose, are directed by forces of 
which we have no conception, which act exactly as 
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if they possessed a power of clairvoyance very 
superior to reason. What they accomplish every 
moment of our existence is far above what can be 
realized by the most advanced science. 

I A living being is an aggregate of cellular lives. So 
long as we are unable to comprehend the phenomena 
which take place in the bosom of an isolated cell, 
and have not discovered the forces which direct 
them, it will be of no use to build philosophical 
systems to explain life. Chemistry has, at least, 
achieved this much progress that it puts its face to 
&ce with a world of totally unknown reactions. For 
the former certainties of a too young science, it has 
finally substituted the uncertiiinties with which a more 
advanced science is ever burthened. They should 
not, however, be made too prominent, for the length 
of the journey before us would paralyze all efforts. 
Happily, those who enter upon these studies do not 
see how little advanced they are, and very often their 
teachers do not see it either. There is no dearth of 
learned formulas to conceal our ignorance. 

' What part may intra-atomic energy play in the 
reactions as yet so little known to us, which take 
place in the bosom of the cells ? This is the point 
into which we will now inquire. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INTRA-ATOMIC CHEMISTRY AND THE UNKNOWN 
EQUILIBRIA OF MATTER. 

§ I. Intra-atomic Chemistry, 

I HAVE just briefly demonstrated the existence of 
chemical actions which reveal certain equilibria of 
matter hitherto completely unknown. Without 
claiming to be able to determine the nature of these 
equilibria, will it not now be possible to more or less 
foreshadow their origin ? It seems extremely prob- 
able that a large number of the inexphcable reactions 
we have mentioned, instead of only affecting mole- 
cular edifices, affect atomic edifices also, and 
bring into play the important forces of which we 
have proved the existence within them. Ordinary 
chemistry can displace the materials of which com- 
pounds are formed, but has not hitherto thought of 
dealing with these materials which it has considered 
to be indestructible. 

Whatever interpretation may be given to the facts 
to follow, it is certain that they prove the existence 
of equilibria of matter which none of the early 
theories of chemistry could explain. We see in 
them important actions produced by reactions so 
slight that our balances cannot detect them, and 
phenomena which none of the doctrines of chemistry 
have foreseen, and which for the most part contradict 
296 .. . 
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them. We are on the threshold of a new science 
where our ordinary reagents and balances cao be no 
help, since it is a question of reactions whose effects 
are enormous, notwithstanding that but infinitely 
small quantities of matter are brought into play. 

The fundamental phenomena which reveal the 
dissociation of matter having been referred to else- 
where, it would be useless to go into the subject 
anew. The facts I am about to enumerate prove, in 
my opinion, that this dissociation has an important 
bearing on many phenomena hitherto unexplained. 

These facts cannot be classed in: any methodical 
fashion, since we have to do with a science yet 
unborn. I shall therefore confine myself to de- 
scribing them in a series of paragraphs, without 
endeavouring to present them in the orderly manner 
which their fragmentary character does not allow. 

§ 2. Colloid Metals. 
One of the best types of substances which elude 
the ordinary laws of chemistry is represented by 
the colloid metals. One of the methods of pre- 
paring them should alone suffice to indicate, apart 
from their very special properties, that their atoms 
must be partly dissociated. We have seen that, 
from the metallic poles of a static machine in 
motion there issue, as the result of the dissociation 
of matter, electrons and ions. Instead of a static 
machine let us take for the convenience of the experi- 
ment, an induction coil, the poles of which terminate 
in rods of the metal we wish to dissociate — gold or 
platinum, for instance — which are plunged in distilled 
water. By making sparks pass between the two rods, 
as described by Bredig, a cloud will be seen to form 
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round the electrodes. After a certain time, the 
liquid becomes coloured and contains, in addition to 
the metallic particles torn from the electrodes and 
separable by filtration, something unknown and 
proceeding from the dissociation of the metal. It 
is to this unknown thing that the name of colloid 
metal has been given.^ If the operation be long 
continued the colloid ceases to form, as if (he liquid 
were saturated.* 

The properties of metals in a colloidal state are 
absolutely different from those of the body from 
which they emanate. In the prodigiously small 
proportion of si^th of a milligramme per litre, the 
colloid metal exercises the very energetic action 
which we will demonstrate later on. 

The liquid in which the colloid metal is found is 
coloured, but it is impossible to separate anything 
from it by filtration, or to perceive in it with the 
microscope any particles in suspension, and this 
shows that these particles, if they exist, are inferior 
in size to the wave lengths of light. 

The ionic theory being applicable to most 
phenomena, it has naturally been applied to the 
colloids. A colloidal solution is to-day considered 
as containing granules bearing electric charges — 
some positive, the others negative. But whatever 
this rather too simple doctrine be worth, it is evident 
that a colloid metal has retained no traces of the 
same metal in the ordinary state. Its atoms have 
probably undergone a commencement of dissociation, 

' There aie chemical nicthoda of preparing melals, notiibly silver, 
in the state called colluidal, but il is nowise pruved llial these meUU 
are identical with the bodies obtained by the electric spark, in ihe 
maonei just deiciibed. 
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and it is for this very reason that they no longer 
possess any of their former properties. Colloidal 
platinum or gold are certainly no longer either gold 
or platinum, though made from these metals. 

The properties of colloid metals have, in fact, no 
analogy with those of a salt of the same metal in 
solution. By certain of their actions they resemble 
far more some organic compounds, notably the oxy- 
dases, than mineral salts. They preset the greatest 
analogies with the toxins and the ferments, whence 
the name of inorganic ferments sometimes applied 
to them. Colloidal platinum decomposes oxygenated 
water as do certain ferments of the blood ; it trans- 
forms alcohol by oxidation into acetic acid in the 
same way as does the mycoderma aceti. Colloidal 
iridium decomposes formiate of lime into carbonate 
of lime, carbonic acid, and hydrogen after the 
manner of certain bacteria. More curious still, 
bodies, which like prussic acid, iodine, etc., poison 
organic ferments, paralyze or destroy in the same 
manner the action of colloid metals. 

The properties, at once so special and so energetic, 
of these metals led perforce to the study of their 
action on the organism, which is very intense. It is 
to their presence in various mineral waters that 
Professor Garrigou attributes several properties of 
these waters — that of abolishing the phenomena of 
intoxication, for example. M. Robin has employed 
colloid metals as a remedy for sundry affections, 
notably typhoid fever and pneumonia, by injecting 
from 5 to lo cubic centimetres of a solution con- 
taining 10 milligrammes of metal per litre. The 
result was a considerable increase of the organic 
exchanges, and of the oxidation of the elimination 
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products as revealed by an over-production of urea 
and uric acid. These solutions being, unfortunately, 
very rapidly alterable, their practical use is very 
difficult. 

There is, it will be seen, no relationship, close or 
distant, between the colloid metals and those from 
which they are derived. No chemical reaction 
can explain the proporties they possess. Their 
mode of preparation authorizes the supposition that 
they contain, as I have said, certain elements of dis- * 
sociated matter. I have, however, not observed ifa 
them any phenomena of radio-activity, but it will be 
readily understood that if these phenomena arise 
during the dissociation of matter, there is no reason for 
their appearance when matter is already dissociated. 

Besides metals, many substances can exist in the 
state termed colloidal, and there is now a tendency 
to ascribe to this unknown form of the material 
equilibria a preponderant part in physiology. Proto- 
plasm, for instance, would thus be only a mixture 
of colloidal substances — a fact, however, which 
throws very little light on its marvellous properties. 

§ 3. The Diastases, the Ettzyines, the Toxins, and 
Actions by Presence. 

To the colloid metals obtained by the dissocia- 
tion of various simple bodies must l>e compared the 
compounds classed under the name of diastases, 
toxins, enzymes, etc., whose reactions are near akin 
to those of the colloid metals. Their chemical 
constitution is utterly unknown. They act almost 
exclusively by their presence and are sometimes 
extremely poisonous In almost imponderable doses. 
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According to Armand Gautier, two drops of the 
toxin of tetanus containing 99% of water, and 1^ 
only of the active substance — which would hardly 
represent a milligramme — is sufficient to kill a 
horse.* A gramme of this substance would suffice, 
he says, to kill 75,000 men. Such energies as these 
make one think of those which very slight atomic 
dissociations might manifest. 

At the time when bacteria were believed to con- 
'stitute the active agent of intoxications, it was 
possible to explain by their rapid multiplication 
the intensity observed in their effects, but it is now 
known that the toxins remain just as active after the 
bacteria have been separated by Bltratton. The 
living substance called yeast transforms glucose into 
alcohol and carbonic acid, but after having killed 
this yeast by heating it to a certain temperature, a 
substance can be extracted from it deprived of all 
organisms and called zymase, as capable of pro- 
ducing fermentation as the living yeast itself. The 
phenomena attributed a few years ago to micro- 
organisms are therefore due to non-living chemical 
substances fabricated by them. 

The part played by the various substances just 
mentioned in the phenomena of life is a very pre- 
ponderant one. Most often it is only physiological 
reactions which reveal their existence and allow 
them to be isolated. All we know of them is that 

i ' InsigniKcant traces of various subslances are sufficient to paralyze 
the aclion of the diastase*. There nre poisoru with poisons of 
iheii own. They resist certain energetic reagents and are influenced 
by traces of seemingly very inofTensive substances. Such violent 
products as pmssic acid, corrosive sublimate and nitrate o( silver have 
no effect on the venom of the cobra) while traces of an alkaline salt 
prevent it from aciins. 
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they lose their properties if deprived of the infinitely 
small quantities of mineral matters that they contaio 
under a form that we suppose to border on the 
colloidal state. 

Most of the above bodies — colloid metals, dias- 
tases, ferments, etc. — possess the property, very 
inexplicable as yet — of acting, at least in ap[>earance, 
by their presence alone. They do not appear in the 
products of the reactions which they excite. These 
actions of presence, also called catalytic , have been* 
observed for a lon^ time in chemistry. It was known, 
for example, that oxygen and sulphurous acid, though 
without action one on the other, unite to form 
sulphuric acid in presence of platinum black without 
this latter taking part in the reaction. So nitrate of 
ammonia, though ordinarily unalterable,, also gives 
a continual disengagement of nitrogen in presence of 
platinum black. This latter body does not combine 
with oxygen, but it can absorb 800 times its own 
volume of it. It is supposed — but this is evidently 
only an hypothesis — that it generally acts by borrow- 
ing oxygen from the air and conveying it to the 
substances with which it is in contact. 

Among the substances of which one might strictly 
say that they act only by their presence is found the 
vapour of water, which, in extremely small doses, 
plays an important part in various reactions. Per- 
fectly dry acetylene is without action on hydride of 
potassium, but in presence of a trace of humidity the 
two bodies react one on the other with such violence 
that the mixture becomes incandescent. Well-dried 
carbonic acid is also without action on hydride of 
potassium, but in presence of a slight quantity of 
steam it produces a formiate.' It is the same with 
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many other bodies — ammoniacal gas and hydro- 
chloric gas, for example, which ordinarily combine 
with the emission of thick white fumes, but no 
longer do 50 after having been carefully dried. It 
will be remembered that 1 noted that by adding to 
dried salts of quinine traces of water vapour they 
become phosphorescent and radio-active. 

Although catalytic actions were early known, it is 
only in the last few years that they have been proved 
' to play a preponderant part in the chemistry of 
living bemgs. It is now admitted that the disastases 
and various ferments whose r6le is so important act 
only by their presence. 

On closely examining the r6le of bodies acting by 
their mere presence, we note that they behave as if 
energy were transported from the catalyzing body to 
that catalyzed. This fact can hardly be explained, 
in my idea, unless by the catalyzing body undergoing . 
the commencement of atomic dissociation. We 
know that, by reason of the enormous velocity 
possessed by particles of matter during its dissocia- 
tion, considerable quantities of energy can be pro- 
duced by the dissociation of a quantity of matter so 
imponderable as to elude all attempts to weigh it. 
The catalyzing substances should therefore be simply 
liberators 0/ energy. 

If this be really the case, we ought to be able to note 
that the catalyzing body at length undergoes a certain 
alteration. Now, this is exactly what is verified by 
observation. Platinum black and the colloid metals 
are in the long run worn out — that is to say, by use 
they lose a great part of their catalysing action. 
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§ 4- Oscillating Chemical Equilibria. 

AU the reactions above indicated are, I repeat, 
inexplicable by current ideas. They are even con- 
trary to the most important laws of chemistry, such 
as those of definite and of multiple proportions. We 
see, in fact, some bodies transform themselves under 
the influence of imponderable doses of certain sub- 
stances, while others excite intense reactions by 
their mere presence, etc. 

The study of early chemistry left on the mind the 
notion of very stable products, of well-defined and 
constant composition, and incapable of modifica- 
tion except by violent means such as high tem- 
peratures. Later on arose the notion of compounds 
less fixed, capable of receiving a whole series of 
modifications connected with the variations of the 
, medium or of the temperature and of the pressure 
to which they are subjected. Of late years the 
notion has gradually arisen that any body whatever 
simply represents a state of equilibrium between the 
internal elements of which it is formed and the ex< 
ternal elements acting upon it. If this connection is 
not plainly apparent in some bodies, it is because 
they are so constituted that their equilibria maintain 
themselves without perceptible changes within the 
limits of fairly large variations of the medium. 
Water can remain liquid in variations of temperature 
ranging from o° to ido° C, and most metals do 
not appear to change their state within still wider 
limits. 

It is now necessary to proceed farther and admit 
that outside the only factors till now regarded by 
chemistry — mass, pressure, and temperature — there 
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are others in which occur the elements resulting 
from the dissociation of atoms. These elements 
should be capable of giving to bodies equilibria of 
such mobility that these equilibria could be de- 
stroyed or regenerated in a very short time under 
very shght external influences. 

This succession of changes would be accompanied 
by the Hberation of a certain quantity of the intra- 
atomic energy contained in matter. The actions by 
mere presence which are of such importance in the 
phenomena of life, may perhaps And an explanation in 
this theory. It was my studies on phosphorescence 
which led me to this hypothesis. It will be recollected 
that pure substances, various sulphides, phosphates of 
lime, etc., are never phosphorescent normally, and 
. only become so when brought to a red heat for a 
length of time with traces of other various bodies — 
such as bismuth, manganese, etc. I have shown, on 
the other hand, that this elevation of temperature 
always provokes a dissociation of matter. It is 
therefore permissible to suppose that the elements 
proceeding from this dissociation have an active 
part in the unknown compounds then formed, 
which gives to such bodies the capacity for pKos- 
p here see nee. 

The combinations thus obtained have precisely the 
characteristic pointed out above as belonging to ex- 
treme mobility — that is to say, of destroying and 
regenerating themselves very rapidly. A ray of blue 
light falling on a screen of sulphide of zinc, illumi- 
nates it in the tenth of a second, and a ray of red light 
falling on the same screen, destroys the phosphor- 
escence in the same space of time — that is to say, it 
brings the screen back to its primitive state. These 
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two contrary operations, necessarily implying two 
converse reactions, may be indefinitely repeated. 

However this may be, the facts enumerated in 
this chapter show us that chemistry is on the thres- 
hold of entirely new phenomena, characterized ver}^' 
probably by intra-atomic reactions accompanied by a 
liberation of energy. By reason of the enormous 
quantity of intra-atomic energy contained in matter, 
a loss, of substance too small to be detected by our 
balances may be accompanied by a very great libera- 
tion of energy. 

In endeavouring to bring the phenomenon of the 
dissociation of atoms into the explanation of unex- 
plained chemical reactions, I have evidently only 
framed an hypothesis whose justification is not yet 
strong enough. It has at least the advantage of 
explaining facts hitherto without interpretation. It 
is certain that a phenomenon so important and 
frequent as that of the dissociation of matter must 
play a predominant part in many reactions. Intra- 
atomic chemistry is a science of which we barely 
see only the dawn. In this new science the old 
material of chemists, their balances and their re- 
agents, will probably find their occupation gone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BIRTH, EVOLUTION, AND END OF MATTER. 
§ I. Genesis and Evolution of Atoms. 

Barely forty years ago it would have been impos- 
sible to write, on the subject I am now treating, a 
single line deduced from a scientific observation, and 
one might have thought that thick darkness would 
always envelop the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of atoms. How could they, moreover, be sup- 
posed to evolve ? Was it not universally admitted 
that they were indestructible? Everything in the 
world changed and was ephemeral. Beings suc- 
ceeded beings by assuming always new forms; stars 
were finally extinguished; but the atom alone did 
not submit to the action of time, and seemed eternal. 
The doctrine of its immutability reigned for two 
thousand years, and nothing allowed us to sup- 
pose that it might one day be shaken. 

We have run through the experiments which have 
at last ruined this old belief. Wc now know that 
matter vanishes slowly, and consequently is not 
destined to last for ever. But if the atoms are like- 
wise condemned to a relatively ephemeral existence, 
it is natural to suppose they were not always what 
they are at the present day, and that they must 
have evolved during the succession of the ages. 
Through what successive phases have they passed ? 
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What forms have they step by step assumed ? 
What were formerly the different substances we see 
around us — stone, lead, iron, in a word, all bodies? 
Astronomy alone could give some answer to such 
questions. Able to penetrate by spectrum analysis 
into the structure of the stars of various ages which 
illumine our nights, it has revealed to us the trans- 
formations to which matter is subject when it com- 
mences to grow old. We know that spectrum 
analysis proves an incandescent body to have a 
spectrum reaching further towards the ultra-violet as 
its temperature rises. The same spectrum, moreover, 
has a maximum brilliancy which likewise moves 
towards the ultra-violet when the temperature of the 
luminous source rises, and towards the red when it 
diminishes. We know, on the other hand, that the 
spectral rays of a metal vary with its temperature. 
Watteville has even shown that if potassium be 
introduced into a flame, its spectrum changes 
according as the metal is in the more or less heated 
regions of this flame. The spectroscope gives us, 
then, the means of knowing from what elements the 
stars are composed, and how they vary with the 
temperature. In this manner it has been possible to 
follow their evolution. 

The ncbulte which show only the spectra of 
permanent gases like hydrogen, or products derived 
from carbon, must constitute, according to several 
astronomers, the first phase of the evolution of 
celestial bodies, liy condensing they must form 
new stages of matter which end in the formation of 
stars. These latter represent very varying periods of 
evolution. 

The whitest stars, which are also the hottest, as is 
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proved by the prolongation of their spectrum into 
the ultra-violet, are composed of only a verj- small 
number of chemical elements. Sirius and a Lyrje, 
for instance, contain almost exclusively incandescent 
hydrogen. In the red and yellow stars, stars less 
heated, which are beginning to cool and are there* 
fore of greater age, other chemical elements appear. 
First, magnesium, calcium, silicium, etc. Certain 
bodies are observed only in the coldest stars. It is 
therefore with the lowering of the temperature that 
the elements of atoms undergo new phases of evolu- . 
tion, the result of which is the formation of certain 
simple Jxxlies. 

It is probable that the solid elements we observe 
— gold, silver, platinum, etc. — are bodies which have 
lost different quantities of their intra-atomic energy. 
Simple bodies in a gaseous stater— nitrogen, hydrogen, 
oxygen — are the least numerous on our globe. To 
pass into a solid state, which they can only do at an 
extremely low temperature, they must first lose a 
very great amount of energy. 

It seems very doubtful if heat is the sole cause of 
the sidereal evolution of the atoms. Other forces 
most probably have acted in it. We know that 
variations in pressure may, as Deslandres has 
shown, cause considerable variations in the rays 
of the spectrum; "under increasing pressures new 
series are seen to arise which only existed in germ 
at lower pressures." 

To sum up, the observation of the stars shows us 
the evolution of the atoms and the formation of the 
various simple bodies under the influence of this 
evolution. 

We are ignorant of the nature and the mode of 
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action of the forces capable of condensing a part of 
the ether which fills the universe into atoms of gas, 
such as hydrogen or helium, and then of transform- 
ing this gas into substances such as sodium, lead, or 
gold. But the changes observed in the stars are a 
proof that forces capable of effecting sucli trans- 
formations exist, that they have acted in the past, 
and that they continue to act in the present. 

In the system of the world unfolded by Laplace, 
the sun and the planets were at first a great nebula, 
in the centre of which was formed a nucleus animated 
by a rotatory motion from which were successively 
detached rings which later on formed the earth and 
the other planets. Gaseous at Brst, these masses 
progressively cooled, and the space at first filled by 
the nebula ^v'as no longer occupied save by a small 
number of globes ravolving on their own axes and 
round the sun. It is allowable to suppose that the 
atoms were not formed otherwise. We have seen 
that each of them may be considered as a little solar 
system comprising one or several central parts, round 
which revolve at immense speed thousands of 
particles. It is from the union of these miniature 
solar systems that matter is composed. 

Our nebula, like all those still shining by night, 
must perforce have come from something. In the 
present state of science there is only, as far as we 
can see, the ether which can have constituted this 
cosmic starting point; and this is why all investiga- 
tions always bring us back to consider it as the 
fundamental element of the universe. Worlds are 
born there and return thither to die. 

We cannot say how the atom was constituted nor 
why it at length slowly vanishes; but at least we 
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knpw that an evolution similar to this pursues its 
way without halt, since we observe worlds in every 
phase of evolution from the nebula to the cooled 
planet, starting from suns still incandescent like our 
own. The transformations of the inorganic world 
now appear as certain as those of organized beings. 
The atom, and consequently matter, do not escape 
that sovereign law which causes the beings which 
surround us and the innumerable stars with which 
the firmament is peopled, to be born, to grow, and 
to die. 

§ 2. The End 0/ Matter. 

I have attempted in this work to determine the 
nature of the products of the dematerialization of 
matter, and to show that they constitute' by their 
properties substances intermediate between matter 
and the ether. 

The ultimate term of the dematerialization of 
matter seems to be the ether in the bosom of which 
it is plunged. How does it return to it ? What 
forms of equilibrium does it assume to affect this 
return ? Here we are evidently on the extreme limit 
of the things our intelligence can comprehend, and 
are inevitably compelled to form hypotheses; but 
they will not be vain if it be possible to give them 
precise facts and analogies for a support. 

When studying the origin of electricity we saw 
that it might be regarded as one of the most general 
forms of the dematerialization of matter. We recog- 
nized, moreover, that the final products of the dis- 
sociation of the radio-active bodies were formed of 
atoms of electricity. These last should therefore 
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represent one of the last phases of the existence of 
material substances. 

What is the fate of the atom of electricity after the 
dissociation of matter ? Is it eternal while matter 
is not? If it possesses any individuality, how long 
does it keep it ? And if it does not keep it, what 
becomes of the atom ? 

That the electric atom should be destined to have 
no end is very unlikely. It is on the extreme limit 
of things. If the existence of those elements had 
continued to exist, since their formation, under the 
influence of the various causes which produce the 
slow dissociation of matter, they would finally have 
accumulated to the extent of forming a new universe, 
or, at least, a kind of nebula. It is therefore likely that 
they at length lose their individual existence. But 
in what way, then, do they disappear ? Are we to 
supfKJse that their destiny is that of those blocks of 
ice which float in the Polar regions, and which pre- 
serve an individual existence so long as the sole 
cause of destruction which can annihilate them — a 
rise in temperature — does not attack them ? So 
soon as they are overtaken by this cause of destruc- 
tion, they vanish into the ocean and disappear. 
Such, doubtless, is the flnal lot of the electric atom. 
Once it has radiated away all its energj-, it vanishes 
into the ether and is no more. 

Experiment furnishes a certain support to this 
hypothesis. I demonstrated with regard to the 
elements of dissociated matter emitted by the 
machines in our laboratories, that electric atoms 
in motion are always accompanied by vibrations 
of the ether. Such vibrations have received the 
names of Hertzian waves, radiant heat, visible light. 
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invisible ultra-violet light, etc., according to the 
effect on our senses or on our instruments; but we 
know that their nature is the same. They may be 
compared to the waves of the ocean, which differ 
only by their size. 

These vibrations of the ether, ever the companions 
of the electric atoms, most likely represent the form 
under which these vanish by the radiation of all 
their energy. The electric particle with an in- 
dividuality of its own, of a defined and constant 
magnitude, would thus constitute the last stage 
but one of the disappearance of matter. The last 
of all would be represented by the vibrations of the 
ether, vibrations which possess no more durable 
individuality than do the waves formed in water 
when a stone is thrown into it, and which soon 
disappear. 

How can the electric atoms proceeding from the 
dematerialization of matter preserve their individu- 
ality and transform themselves into vibrations of the 
ether ? 

All modem research leads us to consider these 
particles as constituted by whirls, analogous to 
gyroscopes, formed in the bosom of ether and con- 
nected with it by their lines of force. The question, 
therefore, reduces itself to this: how can a vortex 
formed in a fluid disappear into this fluid by causing 
vibrations in it ? 

Stated in this form, the solution of the problem 
presents no serious difBculties. It can be easily 
seen, in fact, how a vortex generated at the expense 
of a liquid can, when its equihbrium is disturbed, 
vanish by radiating away the energy it contains under 
the form of vibrations of the medium in which it is 
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plunged. In this way, for example, a waterspout 
formed by a whirl of liquid loses its individuality and 
disappears in the ocean. 

It is, no doubt, the same with the vibrations of the 
ether. They represent the last stage of the de- 
materialization of matter, the one preceding its final 
disappearance. After these ephemeral vibrations the 
ether returns to its repose, and matter has definitely 
disappeared. It has returned to the primitive ether 
from which hundreds of millions of ages and forces 
unknown to us can alone cause it to emerge, as 
it emerged in the far-off ages when the first traces 
of our universe were outlined on the chaos. The 
beginning of things was, doubtless, nothing else 
than a re-beginning. Nothing leads to the behef 
that they had a real beginning, or that they can 
have an -end. 

If the views set forth in this work be correct, 
matter must have successively passed through very 
different stages of existence. 

The first of these carries us back to the very origin 
of the worlds, and escapes all the data of experiment. 
It is the chaos epoch of ancient legends. What was 
to be one day the universe was then only constituted 
of shapeless clouds of ether. 

By becoming polarized and condensed under the 
influences of forces unknown to us, which acted 
through age piled upon age, this ether was finally 
organized in the form of atoms: and it is from the 
aggregation of these last that matter as it exists in 
our globe or as we can observe it in the stars at 
various stages of their evolution, is composed. 

During this period of progressive formation, the 
atoms have stored up the provision of energy they 
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have to expend in various forms — heat, electricity, 
etc. — in the course of time. While thenceforth 
slowly losing the energy first stored up by them, 
they have undergone various evolutions and have 
consequently assumed varying aspects. Once they 
have radiated away all their store of energy in the 
form of luminous, calorilic, or other vibrations, they 
return by the very fact of these consecutive radia- 
tions, to their dissociation — to the primitive ether 
whence they came. This last, therefore, represents 
the final nirvana to which all things return after a 
more or less ephemeral existence. 

The evolution of the worlds would therefore, in the 
last analysis, comprise two very different phases — one 
the condensation of energy into the atom, the other, 
the expending of this energy. 

These brief sketches on the beginning of our 
universe and on its end evidently constitute only 
faint gleams projected into the deep darkness which 
envelops our past and veils our future. They are 
doubtless very insufficient explanations, but science 
can as yet offer no others. It has not yet any 
glimpse of the time when it may discover the true 
first cause of things nor even arrive at the real 
< causes of a single phenomenon. It must therefore 
leave to religions and to philosophies the care of 
imagining systems capable of satisfying our longing 
to know. All these systems represent the synthesis 
of our ignorance and of our hopes, and are con- 
sequently only pure illusions; but these creations 
of our dreams have always been more seductive 
than realities, for which reason man has nqver 
ceased to choose them as guides. 
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^ 3. Conclusions. 

The experiments analyzed in this work have 
allowed us to follow the atom from its hirth to its 
decline. We have seen that matter, hitherto con- 
sidered as indestructible, slowly vanishes through the 
dissociation of its component elements. This matter, 
formerly regarded as inert and as having only the 
power of giving back the energy which had been com- 
municated to it, has, on the contrary, shown itself to 
us as an immense reservoir of forces. And from these 
forces are derived the majority of known modes of 
energy; molecular attractions, solar heat, and elec- 
tricity in particular. 

We have seen that matter can be dissociated under 
the influence of manifold causes, and that the products 
of its successive dematerializations constitute sub* 
stances intermediate by their properties between 
matter and the ether. The result of this is that the 
ancient dichotomy between the world of the pon- 
derable and that of the imponderable, formerly so 
widely separate, must disappear. And the study of 
the successive phases of the existence of matter has 
led us to the conclusion that the final term of its 
evolution is the return into the ether. 

In thus endeavouring to catch a glimpse of the 
origins of matter, of its evolution and of its end, we 
have step by step arrived at the extreme limits of 
those semi -certitudes to which science can attain, 
and beyond which there is nothing but the darkness 
of the unknown. 

My work is therefore finished. It represents the 
synthesis of laborious investigations carried on during 
many years. Starting with the attentive observation 
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of the effects produced by light on a fragment of 
metal, I have been successively led by the con- 
catenation of phenomena to explore very different 
fields of physics and to sketch in outline a synthesis 
of the universe. 

Without doubt, experiment has always been my 
principal guide; but to interpret the results obtained 
and to discover others, I have had to set up more 
than one hypothesis. As soon as the obscure regions 
of science are entered, it is impossible to proceed 
otherwise. If you refuse to take hypothesis as a 
guide you must resign yourself to chance for 
your teacher. " The rdle of the hypothesis," says 
Poincar^, " is one which no mathematician can 
afford to ignore, any more than can an experi- 
mentalist." To make hypotheses, to verify them by 
experiments, then to attempt to connect, by the aid 
of generalizations, the facts discovered, represents the 
stages necessary for the building up of all our know- 
ledge. 

In no other way have the great edifices of science 
been constructed. Imposing as they are, they still 
contain a large number of unveritied theories, and 
it is often the least verifiable which play the greatest 
part in the direction of the researches of every epoch. 

It is rightly said that science is the daughter of 
experiment, but it is very rare that experiment has 
not hypothesis for its guide. This last is the magic 
wand which evokes the known from the unknown, 
the real from the unreal, and gives a body to the 
most shadowy chimeras. From the heroic ages 
down to modern times, hypothesis has always been 
one of the mainsprings of the man's activity. It is 
by religious hypotheses that the most imposing 
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civilizations have been founded, and it is with 
scientific hypotheses that the greatest modern dis- 
coveries have been accomplished. Modern science 
accepts them no less than did our forefathers — and 
their r6le is, in reality, much greater now than ever it 
was, and no science could progress without their aid. 

Hypotheses above all serve to found those sovereign 
dogmas which occupy, in science, a^ preponderant a ' 
part as in religions and philosophies. The learned 
just as much as the ignorant man, has need of faith 
to give direction to his researches and to guide his 
thoughts. He can create nothing if not animated 
by some faith, but must not remain too long un- 
moved in that faith. Dogmas become dangerous so 
soon as they commence to grow old. 

It matters little that hypotheses and the beliefs 
they generate be insufficient ; it is enough that they are 
fruitful, and they become so as soon as they provoke 
research. Strictly verifiable hypotheses do not exist. 
Neither do absolutely positive laws. The most im- ■• 
portant of the principles on which all the sciences 
rely are only truths approximately true within 
certain limits, but which, outside those limits, lose 
all exactitude. 

Science lives on facts, but it has always been great 
generalizations which have given them birth. A 
fundamental theory cannot be modified without the 
direction of scientific researches at once changing. 
From the single fact that ideas on the constitution 
and invariability of atoms are in course of transforma- 
tion, the doctrines which once formed a basis for 
the foundations of physics, of chemistry', and of 
mechanics, together with the direction of research, 
will have to change likewise. This new orientation 
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in investigation will necessarily bring with it an 
outburst of new and unexpected facts. 

No one could dream of studying the world of 
atoms at the still recent time when they were 
thought to be formed of simple, irreducible, inacces- 
sible, and indestructible elements. To-day we know 
that science is lible to attack these elements, and 
that each one of them is a small universe of an 
extraordinarily complicated structure, a repository of 
forces formerly unknown, the magnitude whereof 
exceeds enormously all those hitherto known. That 
which chemistry and physics believed they knew best 
was in reality what they knew least. 

It is in these atomic universes, whose nature was 
so long misunderstood, that must be sought the 
explanation of most of the mysteries which surround 
us. The atom, which Is not eternal as the ancient 
creeds asserted, is far more powerful than if it were 
indestructible and therefore incapable of change. 
It is no longer a thing inert, the blind sport of all 
the forces of the universe. These forces, on the con- 
trary, are its own creation. It is the very soul of 
things. It stores up the energies which are the 
mainspring of the world and the beings which 
animate it. Notwithstanding its infinite minuteness, 
the atom perhaps contains all the secrets of the 
infinite greatness. 
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SECOND PART. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES. 

All the theories set out in the preceding pages rest on 
a long series of experiments. The scientific or philo- 
sophical doctrine which has not experience for its basis 
is deprived of interest and constitutes only a literary 
dissertation without meaning. 

1 can only give in the following pages a brief 
summary of the experiments published by me during 
the last ten years. The memoirs in which they are 
described take up about 400 columns of the Revue 
Scietitifique, and I could not dream of republishing them 
here. Some of them, such as those on phosphorescence, 
Hertzian waves, the infra-red, etc., I have had to omit 
entirely. 

In all that follows I have especially endeavoured to 
give very simple experiments, and consequently easy 
to repeat. Naturally, I do not recapitulate those 
which have already been described, when this could be 
done without going into too many technical details in 
the first part. 

Much of the apparatus and a great part of the 
methods described in the following pages have no 
longer more than an historical interest. Both the one 
and the other have been brought considerably nearer to 
perfection by the physicists who have entered upon the 
path I marked out. There is always use, however, in 
knowing the apparatus employed at the outset of new 
researches, and for this reason I have described without 
alteration the instruments and methods which I have 
used. 

321 2I._ 
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GENERAL METHODS OP OBSERVATION FOR VERIFYING THE 
DISSOCIATION OF MATTER. 

! HAVE explained in a former chapter the principles 
of the methods employed in studyingf the dissocia- 
tion of matter — that is to say, its de materialization. 
Before describing them in detail I will recall in a few 
lines what 1 have said. 

All the means employed for verifying the dissociation 

of a body, whether radium or any sort of metal, are 

Identical. The characteristic phenomenon to be studied 

always the emission of particles animated by an 

imense speed, deviable by a magnetic field, and 
capable of rendering the air a conductor of electricity. 
It is this last feature alone which was used to isolate 
radium. 

There are other accessory characteristics, such as 
photographic impressions and the production of phos- 
phorescence and of fluorescence by the particles emitted, 
but they are of secondary importance. Besides, 99^ of 
the emission from radium and the radio-active bodies is 
composed of particles without effect on the photo- 
graphic plate, and there exist radio-active bodies, such 
as polonium, which only emit such radiations.' 

The possibility of deviating these particles by a 

' But see Wiggei [of Cotlingen]'! rese.irches [/ahrtuek dtr 
Kadioaitivilai utiii EUklrenik, 11.], for Ihe fact thol polonium and 
kindred substances do emit negative electroni or |S rays, Ihoiigh these last 
are 10 slow-moving as lo have hitherto escaped delMtion. This agrees 
with the latest lesearches of Rutherford and J. J. Thomson,— F.L. 
322 ,- . 
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magnetic field constitutes the most important pheno- 
menon next to the aptitude for rendering; the air a 
conductor of electricity. It has enabled the identity 
between the particles emitted by radio-active bodies 
and the cathode rays of Crookes' tube to be settled 
beyond dispute, and it is the deg;ree of deviation of 
these particles by a ma^etic field which has rendered 
the measurement of their speed possible. 

As the measurement of the magnetic deviation of 
radio-active particles requires very delicate and costly 
apparatus, it is impossible to include it among easily 
performed experiments. These last being the only 
ones 1 wish to give here, I shall confine myself to the 
fundamental property possessed by particles of dis- 
sociated matter of rendering the air a conductor of 
electricity. 




The tVay to prove that the Air has been Rendered a 
Conductor of Electricity fy Radio-active Bodies. — The 
classic process employed 
to prove that a body emits 
particles of dissociated 
atoms capable of render- 
ing the air a conductor of 
electricity is exceedingly 
simple. It requires, in 
fact, no other instrument 
than a graduated electro- 
scope. The substance X, 
supposed to be capable of 
dissociation, is placed on a plate A (Fig. 36). Above it 
is arranged a plate of metal B connected with a charged 
electroscope C. If conducting particles — ions or elec- 
trons — are emitted by the body X, the air becomes a 
conductor between the two plates and the electroscope 
is dischai^ed. The rate of fall of the leaves is pro- 
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portionate to the intensity of the emission of the 
particles by the dissociation. Or, the same results 
can be obtained by placing the bodies to be studied in 
a metal capsule placed directly on the electroscope. 
This is the means I generally employ. 

It must not be thought that the electroscope con- 
stitutes a rough and ready mode of examination incap- 
able of yielding exact measurements. Rutherford, who 
has studied it at great length, shows, on the contrary, 
that it is a very exact instrument, far superior, for most 
experiments, to the quadrant electrometer, and when well 
constructed much more sensitive than the best galvano- 
meter. The capacity c of a system with gold-leaf 
4 cm. long is, according to him, about one electro- 
static unit. If we call v the tall of potential of the 
leaves in seconds /, the intensity of the current 1 through 

the gas is given by the formula ' = ~7~ In this way a 
current of 2 x 10'^ amperes can be measured, which 
cannot be done with any galvanometer. But, for 
ordinary experiments, such a degree of sensitiveness 
is absolutely useless, and in the majority of cases it 
sufhces to use an electroscope surmounted by a plate 
above or on which, as the case may be, the matter to 
be experimented on is placed. It is only necessary, 
though this point is indispensable, that the dielectric 
through which the rod supporting the gold leaves 
passes should be a perfect insulator. 

This last and very essential condition is, unfortu- 
nately, not realizable in any of the electroscopes 
manufactured in Paris. Only those of which the 
insulator is made with pure sulphur are really service- 
able,' and they are not found in commerce. One must 
therefore make the instrument oneself. Supports made 

■ Amber, which has a high dielectric strength, and is less frifiile than 
aulphar, is now generally employed in EnsUnd. — F, L. 
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of paraffin, or of a mixture of sulphur and paraffin, do 
not long remain insulated, and the gold-leaf loses its 
charge. If forced to make use of them, the insulator 
must be cleaned, 
at least once a 
day, with a sheet 
of emery paper, 
an operation all 
the more neces- 
sary from the fact 
that the surface 
of the dielectric 
in time becomes 
charged with elec- 
tricity. An elec- 
troscope can only 
be used for this 
kind of research 
when it does not 
give a loss greater 
than one angular 
degree in an hour 
after being cover- 
ed with its cap. 

Instead of the 
two classic gold 
leaves, it is better 
to use only one 
with a rigid cen- 
tral strip of oxi- 
dizedcopper. The 
angular deflection 
of the gold-leaf 



¥lG. yj.—Affiaratus for reducing tht rafUity 
af the loss ef ekctricify prodtued by radio- 
active bodies. — The radio-aeliTe substance is 
placed in a metal capsule placed oa the 
plate or the electroscope, and the speed of 
the discharge is varied by means of ■ 
melallic blade |>1nced at greater nr lesser 
distance from the plate. 

ther 



ery sensibly proportionate to 
me potential. With the electroscope I use, a deflec- 
tion of the gold-leaf of 90° corresponds to a charge 
of 1,300 volts, or about 14 volts per angular degree. By 
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various contrivances, which need not be described 
here, electroscopes can be constructed so sensitive that 
1* will represent one-tenth of a volt. 

To read the fall of the gold leaves, the classic process 
of a microscope with a micrometer attached is not very 
convenient, especially in the case of rapid falls like 
those produced by light. It is much preferable to fix 
against one of the panes of glass forming the sides of 
the instrument a horn protractpr, divided into degrees 
and backed with a sheet of rough white paper. To 
read the divisions, place a small lamp in the dark 
a few yards from the instrument. The gold-leaf 
throws the shadow of its extremity on the unglazed 
paper, and thus may be read to the. quarter of a 
degree. 

To reduce the sometimes troublesome sensitiveness 
of the electroscope during experiments with radio-active 
bodies, it is only necessary to place a strip of metal 
at varying distances from the plate (Fig. 37). It acts 
not only by its capacity but also by reducing the 
quantity of air on which the ions act. A radio-active 
substance which, for instance, produces iS degrees of dis- 
charge per minute only gives 12 if the strip be at 5 cm. 
distant from the plate, and 8 if brought 2 cm. nearer. 

Condensing Differential Electroscope. — For certain 
delicate experiments it becomes necessary to use an 
apparatus I have invented and called a condensing 
differential electroscope, which may be thus described: 
Having noticed from various experiments that the 
effluves proceeding from dissociated matter travelled 
round obstacles, I was led to invent an apparatus to 
make this impossible. By its use I discovered that all 
bodies contain, as do radio-active substances, an 
"emanation" which is constantly re-formed. In 
ordinary bodies it is only rapidly dissipated under the 
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influence of heat, and takes several days to re-form, as 
will be seen later in these researches. 

A {Pig- 38} represents the ball of an electroscope 
mounted on a metallic rod, to the lower part of which 




Fll!. 38. — Condtitsitig differential eUtlroHOpt of Ike attlHor. 

are attached the gold leaves. This rod is supported by 
an insulating' sulphur cylinder D. On this cylinder is 
placed an aluminium cylinder B, closed at the top. A. 
second cylinder C, likewise of aluminium, covers tlie 
first. It forms a Faraday's cage, and is only put in 
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place after the electroscope has been charged. This 
cage is the only part of the system which must not be 
insulated, and this is prevented by connecting it with 
the earth by the chain F. Moreover, it is placed on the 
metallic part of the electroscope, a condition which, of 
itself, would prevent its electric insulation. 

One must make these aluminium cylinders one's-self, 
which is very easy. After procuring the thin sheet 
aluminium of commerce, it is cut to the height and 
width required and wrapped round a wooden cylinder,and 
the two ends fastened together by a paper band coated 
with glue. The top of the cylinder is closed by a thin 
plate of tin, which is folded over and glued round it. 

It wilt be seen that the cylinder C constitutes a 
Faraday's cage — that is to say, a screen completely 
protected against all external electrical influence. The 
leaves being charged and the large cylinder put in 
place, it is impossible to discharge the electroscope, 
even if a shower of sparks are made to fall on C. 

The method of charging the instrument is as follows: 
— Taking away the outer cylinder C and leaving the 
small cylinder B round the ball, the instrument is 
inductively charged by bringing a glass rod rubbed 
with silk to the cylinder B, which is then touched with 
the finger. It will be readily understood that in these 
conditions the cylinder B is charged negatively, the ball 
A positively, and the gold leaves negatively. The outer 
cylinder C is then put in its place and connected with 
the earth by a chain, an excess of precaution which is 
by no means indispensable. The whole system is then 
exposed to the influence one wishes to act on it. If the 
cylinder C be penelr.iled, the gold leaves draw together 
more or less rapidly. 

One can, if one pleases, make the electroscope receive 
a charge under these last conditions. Thus:^ 

The instrument being charged as before, open the 
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case of the electroscope and touch with a metal point 
the rod £ bearing the gold leaves. They immediately 
fait. When the apparatus is immediately exposed to 
a radio-active influence — solar light, for instance — the 
leaves then separate several degrees. 

The mechanism of this charge is easy to under- 
stand. Let us suppose that the instrument has been 
charged by means of an ebonite rod rubbed with 
catskin. Naturally, it is not the light which pro- 
duces the electricity capable of charging the instrument. 
Its action is indirect. By touching the gold leaves, 
they were deprived of their positive charges, and there- 
fore fell; but the negative charge of the ball, which 
is maintained by the positive electricity of the small 
cylinder, could not be annulled. When this small 
cylinder begins to discharge, under the influence of 
the effluves passing through the large cylinder, it will 
no longer be able to maintain the same quantity of 
negative electricity on the ball. Part of the electricity 
contained in the latter will then flow into the leaves, 
which, on being charged with electricity of. the same 
sign, will diverge. The more the small cylinder dis- 
charges, the more the leaves will separate. The ball 
and the cylinder form, in a way, the two pans of a very 
sensitive balance. The separation of the gold leaves 
registers the slightest difference in the weights of the two 
pans. It is by reason of this analogy that 1 have given 
it the name of condensing differential electroscope. 

Such are, in a general way, the instruments used in 
my researches. 1 I shall use many others, but they will 
be described in the chapters devoted to the various 
experiments. 

' I have myself found thai Ihc clectro!>cope invenled bjr Professor 
Kolbe, ol St. Pelersburg, when furnUhed with the extra caps here 
described, wilt answer all practical purposes. A more accurate instru- 
ment is described in the paper of Sir William Kamsay and Dr. Spencer 
presenily referred lo. — F.L. ., . 
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CHAPTER II. 

METHODS OF OBSERVATION EMPLOVED TO STUDY THE 
DISSOCIATION OF BODIES BV LIGHT. 

The bodies under study'are arran§fed in strips, at an 
inclination of forty-five degrees above the plate of a 
charged electroscope (Figs. 39 and 45), but without 
any direct connection with it. When these bodies are 
struck by solar light, they emit efiluves which dischai^e 
the electroscope if this last is. charged positively. But 
these efiluves have hardly any action if the electroscope 
be negatively charged. 

For demonstration purposes it Is only necessary to 
use a simple strip of aluminium or zinc, first rubbed 
with emery paper, and fixed in any way above the 
positively charged plate of the electroscope. 

For quantitative experiments 1 employed the appara- 
tus represented in Fig. 39, but it is well to avoid as 
much as possible the uise of the heliostat and to throw 
the light directly on to the metal to be experimented on. 
With a heliostat, the charge is sensibly reduced in 
consequence of the absorption of ihe ultra-violet by tlie 
surface of the mirror. The glass, indeed, hardly re- 
fracts more than 5 % of the ultra-violet rays. As to 
metats, their refracting power, very great in the infra- 
red, diminishes considerably with the length of the 
waves. Polished silver, for instance, hardly refracts 
10 to 15 % of the incident ultra-violet radiations of the 
solar spectrum. At the beginning of the ultra-violet 
(0.400/1), on the contrary, it refracts nearly 80% of the 
rays. 
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Fli;. 39. — Apparaltts med tg demenstraU the dissoiialien of matltr by . 
Iht aclirtt af salar ligki.— On ihe left is a metal plate pinccd above 
a positively charged electroscope unconnected with it. In Ihe 
centre of ihe figure is a support on which ate placed the screens 
required to eliminate various parts of the spectrum. On Ihe right 
li a heliostal [or throwing the rays of Ihe sun on to the metal plate. 
It* use must be avoided a* much a* possible, on account of Ihe 
great abaorption of ultra-violet rays by the surface of the mirror. 
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The electroscope may be charged by a dry battery 
or inductively by an ebonite rod rubbed with catskia. 
Care must be taken that the gold leaves are always 
brought to the same potential, and consequently 
separated by the same number of degrees from the 
vertical (20° in my experiments). The shadow of the 
leaves is thrown on to a plate of roughened glass 
divided into degrees, as seen in our figures. The in- 
strument is lighted by a lamp placed four or five metres 
off in a dark place at the end of the room where the 
experiments are made. 

The sources of light employed were : ist, the sun for 
the radiations of which the spectrum extends to 0.295/1; 
2nd, for the radiations extending further into the ultra- 
violet, I took, as source of light, the sparks of a 
condenser discharging between aluminium rods placed 
in a box closed by a plate of quartz covered with metal 
gauze, itself framed in a sheet of metal connected with 
the earth so as to be shut off from all electric influence. 

(Fig. 40.) 

In order that the experiments may be compared, the 
bodies to be acted on by light are all cut into strips 
10 cm. square, and placed at a distance of 15 centi- 
metres from the electroscope. The ball of this latter is 
replaced by a large copper plate, which is indispensable 
for obtaining a rapid discharge. Copper is a metal but 
slightly sensitive to solar light but very sensitive to the 
electric light. It is, therefore, not necessary —though 1 
did so — to shield this last from the action of light when 
operating in the sun; tt is, on the contrary, indis- 
pensable to shield it from the luminous source when 
using the electric light. This is managed by the very 
simple arrangement shown in Fig, 40. 

To separate the various regions of the spectrum and 
determine the action of each, we interpose between the 
light and the body it strikes several screens (quartz 
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trough containing a transparent solution of sulphate of 
quinine, glass 3™" thick, glass o. i™" thick, mica o.oi"™' 



thick, rock salt, quartz, etc.)- The transparency of 
these screens to the various rays is first determined by 
placing them before a spectrograph and noting, by 
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means of the spectral rays photographed, the wave- 
1eng:th of the radiations which each transparent body 
allows to pass. The spectra here represented (Fig^s. 
41 and 42) show the results of some oT these photo- 
graphs. Coloured glass, green and red excepted, 
cannot be utilized, for they really keep back very little, 
and only serve to reduce the intensity of the effect. 

Speaking of absorption, 1 Would remark that absorbent 
bodies seem divisible into two classes — namely, specific 
absorbents and absorbents of intensity. By the first 
the spectrum is stopped dead In a particular region, 
whatever the exposure. The second sort, while being 
specific absorbents for certain regions, only act within, 
a tolerably wide limit by reducing the intensity; the 
absorption in this case depends on the length of the 
exposure. Solutions of bi-chromate of potassium or of 
sulphate of quinine are specific absorbents; they only 
allow a particular region of the spectrum to pass, and 
this region is not prolonged whatever be the exposure. 
Uncoloured glass exercises, indeed, a specific absorption 
for certain regions, but throughout one relatively 
extended part it specially acts by reducing the intensity 
of the active rays — that is to say, by partially absorbing 
them. This is why the impression is not clearly stopped 
at a fixed point. Specific absorbents are limited in 
number, while absorbents of intensity are innumerable. 
All coloured glasses (red and dark green excepted) only 
reduce intensity. The evident proof of this is obtained 
by photographing the solar spectrum through coloured 
glass. By slightly lengthening the exposure through 
blue, yellow, violet, and other glasses, the totality of 
the visible solar spectrum is obtained. This point is 
interesting to physiologists, for it shows that the various 
experiments made on animals and plants with solar 
light filtered through coloured glasses prove absolutely 
nothing. The differences observed are due to causes 
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Fig. 41. Fin. 42. 

■Dtterminaiion, by means of photograph)), of the transpareney of beJi'ei 
fir tht various rigiont of the sptctrum. — The first spectrum on the 
r^ht of Fig. 42 represents the ipectiuni of the invisible ultra-violet 
of sparks tiom iron without the interposition of any body. The 
three other spectra on the left of Fig. 43 represent the atnorptioo 
produced by nncoloured glass o.Siom thick. The two spectra on 
the right of Fig. 41 represent the continuation of the ultra-violet 
spectrum of iion without any screens. The ivro spectra on the 
left of Fig. 41 represent the absorption produced by a strip of un- 
coloured glass aixi™ thick. This strip, of the thickness of a 
^eet of paper, is entirely opaque fat a fairly extended region of 
the ipeclruni. The figuies cepiesent the gtailuatioa of the spectra 
in wave length. The spectrum of Fig. 43 goes from X = o.4Cicyi to 
X = o.3S6fi. The spectrum of Fig. 41 represents Ihe continuation 
of the ullta-violet region. It is graduated from X~aaG3>i to 
X — azjoft. The solar spectrum extends, as we know, not nearly 
so br, as it does not exceed \ = o. 295ft. 
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quite different from those hitherto invoked to explain 
them. 

The following is a table of transparency of the different 
screens or liquids employed by me to isolate the various 
regions of the spectrum. In the region of the extreme 
ultra-violet of the spectrum I availed myself of the 
kindness of my 'learned friend M. Deslandres for the 
graduation of the wave-lengths. 

Table of the Transparettcy of Various Screens. 



ABSORBENT MEDIUM A 



f em. oj disHlhd water 



Aqueous solution (/o%) of 
ailphate of quinine act- 
dulated ■with sulphuric 

Esculine dissolved in al- 
cohol 

Ammoniacal sulphate of 
copper 

Aqueous solution (/£>%) If 
bichromate of polas- 

Vranium glass halfctnli- 
mitre thick 

Dark green glass . . . 



All the visible spectrum and the 
greater part of the ultra-violet. 



The visible spectrum up to about A. 
Keeps back all the ultra-violet. 



All the visible spectrum save a 
small part of the violet between 
h and H. Keeps back all the 
ultra-violet. 

The visible spectrum from d and 
the ultra-violet up to N. 

Absorbs all the ultra-violet and the 
visible spectrum up to between E 
and D— that is to say, a little 
beyond the limits of the green. 

All the visible spectrum and the 
ultra-violet up to N. 

Only the pari of the visible spectrum 
comprised between E and G. 
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Transparency of Various Screens— continued. 



ABSORB SNT M 



Common window ■ glas 
S-ji^thiik . . . 



Uncoloured glas 
thick . . . 



TAin glass o.f"« thick 
{microscopic p/ati) . . 



All the infra-red from about X~2#i 
and the red yon. of the visible 
spectrum. Stops all the rest of 
the spectrum. 

All the visible spectrum and the 
ultra-violet up to N and even up 
to O if the exposure and the 
weather be suitable. 

The wrhole of the visible spectrum, 
and the ultra violet up to about 

All the visible spectrum and llie 
ultra-violet up to about ^=o'353f(. 
Completely opaque to the next 
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CHAPTER III. 



Action of the Various Parts of the Spectrum on the 
Dissociation of Mailer. — By the method described above 
— i.e., by various screens whose transparency has been 
determined by the spectrograph, it has been found 
possible to determine, by the rapidity of the electro- 
scope's discharge, the proportion ofefHuves emitted by 
each body during dissociation, according to the regions 
of the spectrum to which it is subjected ; or, in other 
words, the intensity of the dissociation. From this it 
is seen that bodies are very unequally dissociated by 
light, and that the action exercised by the various 
regions of the spectrum differs greatly. These are the 
results obtained: — 

ist. Bodies sensitive to the radiations comprised in the 
solar spectrum — thai is, not exceeding 0.295^. — The 
majority of bodies are sensitive, but in extremely 
different proportions. The action may vary, in fact, 
from 30° of discharge of the electroscope in 5 seconds 
down to only i' per minute. Some bodies are therefore 
about 500 times less sensitive than others. 

The following is the order of sensitiveness of the bodies 
most sensitive to sunlight: — Amalgamated tin, amalga- 
mated copper, aluminium recently cleaned, amalgamated 
silver, clean magnesium, clean zinc, amalgamated lead, 
mercury containing traces of tin. 

The least sensitive bodies — that is to sav, those 
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giving only from 1° to 3* of discharge in 2 minutes, 
are the following: — Gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
cobalt, pure mercury, tin, cardboard,' wood, phos- 
phorescent sulphides, and organic substances. With 
bodies of feeble dissociation, such as those just men- 
tioned, there is generally no effect observable except 
when the solar rays contain the region of the spectrum 
from M to U, a region which often disappears, even 
when the weather is very bright, as 1 will explain shortly. 
If, by means of the screens mentioned above and of 
their action on the electroscope, we ascertain the energy 
of the various regions of the solar spectrum on very 
sensitive bodies, such as amalgamated tm or aluminium, 
we shall find, representing by 100 the totality of the 
action produced, the following figures: — 

Actiun of the region of the solar 

Bpcclruiu leaching lo .---.. X=o.40Oft - 6% 

Action of (he legion from - X = o.40cvi to \=o.36o/i - 9% 

Action of the region fiom - X = o.36(vi to X^cigSfi - 85% 

It is possible, by various devices, to render certain 
bodies sensitive for regions where , they otherwise 
are not so. Mercury and tin, separately, are bodies 
with little sensitiveness. It suffices, however, to add to 
the mercury t***! of its weight in tin, to render it very 
sensitive for the region of ultra-violet comprised between 
As 0.360/1 and A. — 0.296/t. Mercury thus prepared is 
an excellent reagent for the study of the ultra-violet 
according to the hour, the day, and the season. If tha 
added quantity of tin amounts to 10%, the mercury 
becomes sensitive for nearly the whole remainder of the 
spectrum. 

2nd, Bodies which become very iensilive only to radia* 
tions fiaving wave lengths less than 0.295/1. — Among 
these bodies 1 especially mention the following: — ' 
Cadmium, tin, silver, and lead. 
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3rd. Bodies -ahich are very sensitive only to radiaiioiu 
having •soave lengths less than X = 0.252/1. — These are the 
most numerous. Among them may be mentioned the 
following^: — Gold, platinum, copper, iron, nickel, organic 
substances, and various chemical compounds (sulphates 
and phosphates of soda, chloride of sodium, chloride of 
ammonium, etc.). After the metals, the most active 
bodies are lamp-black (20 degrees of discharge per 
minute) and black paper. The least active are living 
organic bodies — especially leaves and plants. 

The various chemical compounds dissociate like 
simple bodies, under the influence of light, but in rather 
different proportions. Phosphate of soda and sulphate 
of soda give 14° per minute, chloride of ammonium 8°, 
chloride of sodium 4*, etc. To verify the discharge, the 
bodies are made into a saturated solution. The solution 
is poured on a glass plate and made to evaporate. The 
glass plate is afterwards placed in the ordinary manner 
over the electroscope. 

The variations of discharge which 1 have given are 
only of value for the particular regions of the spectrum 
which have been enumerated. In proportion as regions 
of higher refraction are employed, the sensitiveness of 
the various bodies differs less, and tends toward 
equality, without, however, reaching that point. In 
the solar ultra-violet, gold, for instance, is almost 
inactive — about 500 times less active than aluminium. 
In the extreme ultra-violet of the electric light (starting 
from 0.352ft) it has, on the contrary, nearly the same 
rapidity of dissociation as this last metal. In this 
region of the ultra>violet, the difference of action 
between the least sensitive bodies (steel, platinum, 
and silver) and the most sensitive (amalgamated tin, 
for example) hardly varies more than from one to two- 
Moderate conductors — lamp-black, chemical com- 
pounds, wood, etc. — have in this advanced region 
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of the spectrum a sensitiveness lower than that of 
metals. The discharge produced by the effluves of lamp- 
black, for instance, is much less than that of tin. 

Influence of Cleaning.— T\\^ action of cleaning; is 
of the highest importance for metals subjected to the 
radiations contained in the solar spectrum. They 
should be vigorously cleaned every ten minutes with 
very fine emery-cloth, under penalty of seeing the dis- 
charge become 200 times less rapid. In the ultra- 
violet, starting from 0.252ft, the influence of the 
cleaning is still manifest, but much less so than in 
solar light. It will do if the surface has not remained 
uncleaned for more than about lo days. After 10 days 
the discharge is hardly more than half what it is after 
recent cleaning. 

Influence of tfie Nalure of Che Electrodes. — When, in 
order to obtain radiations extending much farther into 
the ultra-violet than those of the solar spectrum, sparks 
from condensers (two Leyden jars placed in series on 
the secondary of an induction coil) are used, the inten- 
sity of the dissociation varies greatly with the nature of 
the metal of the electrodes. 

Aluminium points give a light producing a dissocia- 
tion which, all things being equal, is nearly three times 
greater than that from gold points. Electrodes of 
copper and of silver give about the same figures as gold 
electrodes. 

The first explanation which occurs to the mind is, 
that certain metals possess a more extended spectrum 
than others. But this explanation is nullified by recent 
measurements made by Eder,' who has shown that the 

' ^Aer aadi'Vii\tntti, /famial Sfvctruin tiniger EiemenU{K'aiserlichiii 
Aeadtaiit der (f'isstnstkaflen, Vienna, 1S99). 
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Spectra of most metals extend to about the same dis- 
tance into the ultra-violet. It is thus, for Instance, 
that the spectrum of the sparks from gold, electrodes 
of which are the least active, extends quite as far 
(A.— 0.185/1) as the spectrum from aluminium, electrodes 
of which are the most so. 

Nor does it seem that the differences of effect 
observed under the influence of the light produced by 
the sparks from various metals are due to differences of 
intensity of light. 1 find the proof of this in the fact 
that photographic paper prepared with chloride of 
silver, when placed for 60 seconds before the quartz 
window which closes the spark-box, presents the same 
intensity of impression with all metals excepting steel 
electrodes, when it is more intense than with the 
sparks produced by aluminium, this being precisely 
the opposite to what occurs in the power of the dis- 
sociating action of their light. During these short 
exposures it is only radiations below 0.310/1 which act 
on the paper, as is proved by the fact that the inter- 
position of thin glass selected so as to stop the radia- 
tions of a wave length under A = o. 310/1, also stops the 
impression. 

The preceding facts relative to the very great differ- 
ence in electrodes according to the metals of which 
they are composed, would seem to prove that the 
spectrum of the various metals contains, in addition to 
light, a something with which we are not acquainted. 

Influence of the yarying Composition of the Solar Light 
OH its Fitness to produce the Dissociation of Bodies. Dis- 
appearance at Certain Moments of the Ultra-violet. — 
When working with solar light it is very soon noticed 
that numerous factors may vary enormously the pro- 
duction of the effluves resulting from the dissocia- 
tion of matter, and consequently the intensity of the 
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discharge. I shall come back to this subject when 
treating of the so-called negative leak. 

As soon as I had organized a series of regular 
observations, consisting of experiments with bodies 
having a constant action, I perceived that, when work- 
ing for several days running at the same hour and in 
apparently identical weather, 1 suddenly observed con- 
siderable differences in the action of the electroscope. 



Fin. 4J. — Photographs shovjing Ihi disappcarauft of the solar utlra- 
vialcl en ctrlaia days caustd by uiikiurmn in/tiiMces.— The upper 
band rbpreEcii<9 an ordinaiy solar spectrum exlending to the 
bqidcri of the N ray. The band beneath it shows the disap- 
pearance of the sotar ultra-Tiolet starting riom the L ray, notwilh- 
btanding the prolongation of the exposure. The lower band 
represents Ihe lolal disappearance of the ultra-violet when the 
speclium is photographed through a transparent solution of sul- 
phate of quinine. 

After having successively eliminated all intervening 
factors, I was left face to face with only one — the 
variation in the composition of the solar light. This 
was then only an hypothesis and had to be verified. 
As the variations were probably connected with the 
invisible parts of the spectrum, one single method of 
verification was at my disposal — the photography of this 
invisible region by the spectroscope. The only hirt 
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given in the text-books was that the ultra-violet dis- 
appears as the sun approaches the horizon, which, how- 
ever, the action of the electroscope ought to have 
sufficiently indicated. But as I was noticing variations 
in the effects at the same hours every day and at a 
time when the sun was very high, this hint explained 
nothing. 

Photographs of the spectrum repeated for several 
months showed me, in conformity with my previsions, 
that from one day to another, and often on the same 
day, without apparently any cause for the phenomenon, 
the greater part of the solar ultra-violet, starting from 
the L or M rays, sometimes disappeared abruptly 
(Fig. 43). This phenomenon always coincided with the 
slowness of the discharge of the electroscope. The 
apparent state of the sicy had no connection with this 
disappearance of the ultra-violet, for it was sometimes 
manifest in very bright weather, while, on the contrary, 
I noticed the ultra-violet remained constant under a 
very cloudy sky. Howeter, here are some of the 
results obtained : — 

33rd August 1901, 3.50 p.m. Very fine' weather ; 
disappearance of the ultra-violet, beginning with the M 
ray. 

30th August igoi, 11 a.m. Very fine weather; 
disappearance of the ultra-violet beginning with L. 

31st August 1901, 3 p.m. Very hazy weather, sky 
entirely clouded ; no disappearance of the ultra-violet. 

26th October and 12th November 1901, 2 p.m. Fine 
weather ; disappearance of the ultra-violet beginning 
with M. 

It will be seen from the above that if the eye, instead 
of being sensible to the radiations going from the A to 
the H rays, were sensible only to the radiations going 
from H to U, we should find ourselves, now and then, 
though in full sunshine, plunged in darkness. 
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The ultra-violet possesses, according to my experi- 
mertts, eo special and so energetic an action that it 
must be supposed to have an active part in the 
phenomena of nature. It is to be desired that regular 
researches should be instituted in observatories on its 
presence and its disappearance in the light. In con- 
junction with this, studies might be made on the 
variations of the infra-red, for which 1 have shown there 
exists a re-agent — sulphide of zinc with green phosphor- 
escence — as sensitive as gelatino-bromide is for visible 
light. The invisible spectrum has, it is well known, 
a much greater extent than that of the visible spectrum. 
It is probable that its really very easy study might raise 
meteorolt^y from the wholly rudimentary state in which 
it still is at the present day. 

Identity of the Products of the Dissociation of Bodies fy 
Light with those derived from. Radio-active Substances. — 
I have always upheld the analogy of the eHluves of 
dissociated matter as shown in the foregoing experi- 
ments with those emitted by spontaneously radio-active 
bodies. Lenard and Thomson have, since my researches, 
made this identity indisputable, by demonstrating their 
derivation by a magnetic field and by measuring the 

ratio — between the charge of the particles and their 

mass. This ratio has been found to be identical with 
that observed with the cathode rays, and the particles 
of radio-active bodies. The condensation of water 
vapour by the particles of matter dissociated by the 
influence of light — which produces, as we know, cathode 
rays — has likewise been obtained by Lenard. 

Photographic Action of the Particles of Bodies dissociated 
by Light. — The study of this photographic action caused 
me in the past a great loss of time ; I abandoned it 
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because, in reality, by reason of its irreg^ularity, it 
does not constitute a process of measurement, yhile the 
electroscope affords a precise one. 1 will only say that 
when a sensitized glass plate, enclosed in an envelope 
of black paper and covered by some object or other, is 
exposed — well protected from all light — to the efBuves 
of a metal struck by the sun, there will be obtained, 
after fifteen minutes' exposure, the outline of the object 
placed on the black paper. 

With metals exposed directly to the sun the impression 
on the photographic plate !s sometimes intense, some- 
times nil, and is too uncertain, in short, to provide a 
scientific means of investigation. 

1 have always observed, besides, that after a certain 
exposure to the sun, a metal g;enerally loses the property 
of giving photographic images, even when a sensitized 
plate is exposed in the dark, directly on the surface of 
the insolated metal, instead of being placed beneath 
it. This phenomenon occurs, as 1 shall show later, 
through the metal exhausting rapidly, under the in- 
fluence of slight beat, the provision of radio-active 
emanation it contains, which is only formed again verj' 
slowly. 

Diffusimi oflhe Effiuves proceeding from the Dissociation 
of Bodies by Light. — One of the most curious properties I 
have noticed in these eHluves is the rapidity of their 
diffusion, which enables them at once to pass round alt 
obstacles. This diffusion is so considerable that, in the 
experiments given above, the plate of the electroscope 
may be placed behind the metallic mirror, entirely hidden 
by it, and consequently protected from all light, without 
the discharge being suppressed. With a mirror of 
aluminium it is only reduced to a seventh of what it 
was previously. If the electroscope be placed laterally 
beside the mirror o that its extreme edge is t cm, 
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within the vertical line of its edg^es, the dischargee 
is hardly reduced by one-tenth. If the electro- 
scope be removed to 10 cm. from the same edge of 
the mirror, the discharge is only reduced by three- 
quarters. The effluves, consequently, have entirely 
gone round the obstacle formed by the mirror. No 
doubt the propagation has partly been effected by the air, 
and also by the sides of the mirror itself, to which the 
dissociated particles seem to adhere and to slide along 
unless they are stopped by a non-metallic surface. This 
can be proved by the following experiment which 
succeeds very well in the sun : — 

A strip of aluminium of which the face is intentionally 
well oxidized to render it inactive, and the other face 
cleaned with emery-paper is placed above the electro- 
scope (Fig. 47), so that the cleaned face shall alone be 
struck by the light and shall project effluves on to the plate 
of the electroscope. The discharge of the instrument 
corresponds under these conditions to 20° in 15 seconds. 
The strip of metal is then turned round, so that it is the 
oxidized face which faces the electroscope, and the 
cleaned face is towards the sun. The effluves produced 
can then only act on the electroscope by passing round 
the strip. Now, the discharge is still 5° in 15 seconds. 
Without changing anything In the above arrangement, a 
band of black paper two centimetres in width is gummed 
on to the borders of the non-oxidized face towards the 
sun. This band prevents the passing round of the 
particles, and the discharge of the electroscope ceases. 

Metals struck by light for the most part retain a 
small residual charge, which allows them to slightly 
discharge the electroscope in the dark for a few minutes. 
It therefore suffices to expose to the sun a cleaned piece 
of metal, and to place it in the dark above the electro- 
scope, for a slight discharge to be produced for a few 
moments. 
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Mechanism of the Discharge of Bodies electrified by 
the Particles of Dissociated Matter, — The mechanism of 
the discharge of bodies electrified by the efHuves of 



Fin. 44. — Mechanism of Ike distharge of an tUelrouipe by tht 
iffiutiis of Ike diaecialed mattir ditaigagtd from I At mttalt 
struck by solar light. — The sirip of metal placed on an insu- 
lating support is connected with an uncharged electroscope bf 
B conducling wire, and placed above a charged declroscope. 
The apparatus being exposed to solar light, (he effiuvcs disen- 
gaged render the air a conduclor. The result is thai the 
charged elecltoscope discharges itself while Ihe olhet 
becomes charged. This occurs as if the two electroscopes 
Here connected by a wire. 

dissociated matter by light, by the gases of flames, 
by the emanations of radio-active bodies, or, by the 
cathode rays, is always the same. All of them act by 
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rendering: the air a conductor. FI^. 44 and the above 
explanation makes the mechanism of their action quite 
plain. 

Transparency oj Mailer to the Effluves of Dissociated 
Atoms. — Do the particles of dissociated matter pass 
through material objects? We know that this is the 
case with the ^ rays of radium, but not with the a rays 
which form 99% of the emission and are stopped by a 
thin sheet of paper. How do matters stand with the 
particles of bodies dissociated by light? 

Itappears easy, at first sight, to verify the phenomenon 
of transparency. As we possess a reagent sensitive to 
certain radiations, we interpose between it and these 
radiations, the body of which we wish to test the 
transparency. If the effect be produced through the 
object, we shall say the body has been transpierced. 
Nothing is more simple in appearance, and nothing 
more erroneous in reality. 

It sometimes happens, in fact, that a body appears to 
have been transpierced when this has not been at all 
the case. It may have simply had its flank turned, which 
is exactly what happens in the case of very ditTusible 
bodies, as was shown in the last paragraph, or as 
happens in the case of radiations with great wave-length 
— the Hertzian waves, for instance. It is this apparent 
transparency which formerly deceived physicists as to 
the supposed transparency of conducting and insulating 
bodies to electric waves. This transparency was 
admitted till the researches 1 carried out with Branly* 
proved that mountains and houses were passed by going 
round and not through them, and that if metals seemed 
to be transpierced, it was because the Hertzian waves 
passed through the cracks of the boxes which seemed 

' Set forth in the Comptes reudm de rAcadimit dti Seiemts, and in 
Um Rtvat ScitHtiJique, liJgQ. 
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to be hermetically closed — and, in fact, were so to 
tight. 

The apparent transparency may also be the conse- 
quence of the fact that when one face of a body is 
struck by a radiation there is produced, by a kind of 
induction, an identical radiation on that part of the 
other face whi^h corresponds to the point struck. J. J. 
Thomson has maintained that this was precisely the 
case with the cathode rays, and Villard believes it to be 
the same with metals which are acted on by the radia- 
tions of radium. The photographic impression through 
a metal would be the simple consequence of a secondary 
emission on the posterior face of the strip opposite to 
the point struck. 

We have a rough example of what happens in these 
various cases by taking*, for instance, the propagation 
of sound. A person shut up within a completely closed 
metal chamber will hear very clearly all the musical 
instruments played outside that chamber. The vibra- 
tions of the air which produce the sound appear thus to 
pass through the metal. We know, however, that it is 
not so, and that the air which strikes the metal walls 
simply causes them to vibrate. The vibrations on one 
of the faces of the metal are propagated to the other 
face, which in turn causes the air in contact with it to 
vibrate. The vibrations seem thus to have passed 
through the metal, which, notwithstanding, is abso- 
lutely opaque to the air. 

A like reasoning, however, may perhaps be applied to 
all forms of the transparency of bodies. We might 
even include the case of transparency to light, could this 
hypothesis be easily reconciled with the phenomenon of 
aberration. 

However this may be, the complete solution of the 
problem of transparency is difficult, and the single fact 
that eminent physicists have been unable to agree on 
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the transparency of bodies for the cathode rays and for 
the emanations of radio-active bodies is sufficient to 
show the difficulties of the question. All we can say 
about an apparently transparent body is that things 
occur exactly as if it were transparent. 

In the case of the effluves from matter dissociated by 
lig:ht, the problem is further complicated by the extreme 
diffusion of these effluves, which enables them, as we 
have seen, to go round objects. To simply interpose a 
strip of metal between the effluves and the electroscope 
would lead to very erroneous results. It would require 
to be of excessively large dimensions, which would not 
be very workable. 

To prove the transparency — or, if it be preferred, the 
equivalent of transparency — it is necessary that the 
body one wishes to ^ork with should be surrounded 
by an enclosure shut up on all sides. This I was able 
to obtain by means of my condensing differential elec- 
troscope, thanks to which it has been possible to study 
the transparency of bodies for the effluves emitted by 
light, by radio-active bodies, by the gas of flames, by 
chemical reactions, etc. Its use has permitted us to 
verify apparent transparency; but in further studying 
the phenomenon, I was led to recognize, as will be 
detailed later on, that all bodies contain an emanation 
similar to that belonging to spontaneously radio-active 
bodies, which appears to be the cause of the actions 
observed. 

Elimination 0/ Causes of Error, tnfluettce of the 
Hertaian Waves accompanying the Electric Sparks used to 
produce the Ultra-violet. — All the experiments described 
above are extremely easy of repetition when made with 
the sun. There are only (wo precautions to be observed 
in this case. The first is to clean vigorously with emery- 
cloth every ten minutes the metal operated on, an 
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Operation not requited when using; the ultra-violet rays 
obtained by means of electric sparks ; the second consists 
in replacing' the ordinary knob of the electroscope, with 
which the charge is insignificant, by a copper plate 
about lo^*" In diameter. It is quite unnecessary to 
clean this latter. 

The importance of a large receiving surface is para- 
mount, and it is because many observers have neglected 
this essential point that they have been unable to repeat 
my former experiments. 

When we have to do with very refrangible radiations, 
which do not exist ia the solar spectrum at our alti- 
tudes, and can only be produced by means of electric 
sparks, the experiments become much more delicate; 
and if certain precautions are not taken, we are exposed 
to the causes of error I now point out. The most 
important consists in the action of electric influences 
capable of discharging the electroscope. Doubtless it 
suffices to hide the light of the sparks with black paper 
to be able to see if all discharges are suppressed, which 
is not the case when electrical influences supervene. But 
when one notices that these last are produced, it is not 
always an easy matter to suppress them. 

The means generally employed to eliminate them con- 
sists in covering the quartz window of the spark-box with 
line transparent wire gauze let into a frame made of a 
large strip of metal and connected with the earth, but this 
means is not always sullicient. Invariably examining 
after each experiment whether the action on the electro- 
scope ceased when the light was covered up with black 
paper, I several times perceived rapid discharges due to 
electrical influences. As they did not act equally on both 
the positive and the negative electricity with which the 
electroscope was charged, but only on one of them, 1 
conceived the idea of getting rid of them by connecting 
with the earth, without any change in the rest of th« 
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arrangements, one or other of the coatings of the Leydea 
jars employed according to the direction of the discharge 
observed. This means always succeeded. 

What is the origin of the electrical influences which 
are formed round the sparks of the electrodes, and of 
which physicists have often pointed out the existence 
and the effects without ever attempting to determine 
their nature? Not being able to find any hints on the 
subject, I was led to inquire of what they consisted. 
They are simply very small Hertzian waves. It was 
difficult to anticipate this, for they were not supposed 
to be produced by discharges between points. 

Their existence is proved, either by the illumination 
at a distance of a Geissler tube (which necessitates 
working in the dark) or, better, by using a coherer 
in circuit with an easily working bell and a battery. 
This apparatus, which may remain fixed, as shown 
in several of the figures, immediately reveals to 
the ear, by the ringing of the bell, the formation of 
any Hertzian waves which may interfere with the 
experiment.' 

By bearing in mind the researches I made together 
with Braniy, on the enormous diffraction of the Hertzian 
waves which permits them to travel round all obstacles, 
and on the passage of these waves through the smallest 
crevices, it will be understood that it is very difficult, 
notwithstanding all possible precautions, to avoid their 
influence when they form. They must therefore be 
prevented from forming. Here are, from my obser- 

^ The Herltian wavei can not only discharge an electiotcope, 
whethei chaiged poulively or negalively, but likewise recharge it 
again, tonwtinira po^llvely, lomelimei neeatively, provided il be not 
placed beyond about a metre horn tbe source of the waves. This can 
be Teiified by placing the electioscope at a dUtance of one m^lre from 
a Rigbi radiator and covering up tbe light of the iparks with a lai^ 
■heel of black papet. 

23 
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vat!oQS, some of the conditions in whicb they are 
generated: — 

Hertzian waves manifest themselves when the spark- 
box is not carefully insulated from its support by a 
coating of paraffin. They also manifest themselves 
when the electrodes are too far apart, and especially 
when their points are blunted, which happens when 
they have been working for some time. The Hertzian 
waves which then form are very small and are hardly 
propelled farther than 50 to 60 cm., but they are 
sufficient to disturb the experiments. They disappear 
as soon as the extremities of the electrodes have been 
filed to very sharp points. 

There exist other causes of the production of Hertzian 
waves in these experiments, but to enumerate them 
would carry us too far. With the arrangement I have 
described and figured in the plates, the operator will 
always be warned of their presence. 

Among the causes of error which I must point out, 
there is one which has never, to my knowledge, been 
mentioned anywhere, and is of considerable importance. 
I refer to the superficial alteration in a strip of quartz 
exposed for less than a quarter of an hour to the 
sparks of the electrodes. It becomes covered with an 
almost invisible layer of particles of dust which suffice 
to render it opaque to the ultra-violet rays of a length 
inferior to 0.250^. When quartz thus altered is used, it 
is as if use were made of a strip of thin glass, opaque, as 
we know, to the extreme ultra-violet ; and all the effects 
observed are falsified. This cause of error, which 
occasioned me much loss of time, is very easy to avoid, 
since it is sufficient to wipe the quartz with fine linen 
cloth every ten or fifteen minutes. 

All these causes of error may also have an influence 
on the so-called negative leak which we shall shortly 
St udy. 
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Interpretation of the Preceding Experiments. — We have 
already interpreted the experiments set forth in this 
chapter, and shall simply recall the fact that all the 
products of the dissociation of bodies by light are 
identical with those obtained from radio-active sub- 
stances. There is the same deviation of the particles 

by a ma^etic field, the same ratio —of the mass to the 

electric charge, etc. 

But how are we to explain this dissociating action of 
a weak ray of light on a rigid metal ? The explanation 
is not easy. 1 shall confine myself to reproducing that 
given by Professor de Heen in his memoir, Les Ph^o- 
mhtes dits cathodiques et radio-actifs : — 

"When a luminous ray falls on the surface of a 
metallic mirror, the ions vibrate in unison with part or 
the whole of the radiations striking it. Therefore, 
during the action of this radiation, a superficial pellicule 
of infinitesimal thickness vibrates with the frequency 
of certain oscillations of the source itself. In the case 
of luminous and ultra-violet radiations, this surface 
actually corresponds to an excessive temperature im- 
perceptible to the touch, because, its thickness being 
very slight, the quantity of heat confined in this pellicule 
is entirely negligible. 

" Now, if this is so, the metallic surface, subjected to 
a luminous and, more especially, to an ultra-violet 
radiation, will be traversed in all directions by currents 
which we shall term high frequency currents. 

"The ions will be subjected to such repellent actions 
that they will Jump. Thenceforth the surrounding space 
will be subject to ionic projections, or radiations, 
similar to those noticed in vacuum tubes. 

"Such is the interpretation of the fundamental fact 
discovered for the first time by Gustave Le Bon, which 
will be found at the basis of this new chapter in physics. 
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This physicist thenceforth supposed that this mani- 
festation belonged to an order of natural phenomena 
absolutely general. It was this idea, much more than 
the admirable experiment of R5ntgen, which decided 
me to take up the study of electric phenomena." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE POSSIBILITY OF RENDERING BODIES 
RADIO-ACTIVE WHICH ARE NOT SO. COMPARISON 
BETWEEN SPONTANEOUS AND PROVOKED RADIO* 
ACTIVITY. 

The idea that radio-activity is due to chemical reactions 
led me to search for the means of rendering artificially 
radio-active bodies which are not so. In this case we 
are quite certain that the presence of radium, uranium, 
or other similar substance counts for nothing; in the 
radio-activity. 

It will be seen later on that various chemical re- 
actions, such as hydration, can produce this radio- 
activity. 1 shall now show that bodies presenting only 
traces of radio-activity under the influence of light, such 
as mercury, can, on the other hand, become extremely 
radio-active. It is sufficient to add to this metal a »V>th 
of its weight in tin, a body which is no more radio*active 
under the influence of ordinary light than mercury. 
With this proportion of tin, mercury is sensitive only 
to the solar ultra>violet from A = o.36o/t toA = o.296/t; 
but if the proportion of tin be increased to i%, the 
mercury is dissociated by most of the rays of the visible 
spectrum. 

It was interesting to compare the radio-activity 
artiflcially given to a body with that of spontaneously 
radio-active bodies such as thorium and uraniuin. The 
experiment being very important, 1 will simplify it to 
such a degree that it can be easily repeated at a lecture. 
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The first thing is to determine the degree of dissocia- 
tion of a body by light, and then to compare it with that 
of a spontaneously radio-active substance — a salt of 
uranium, for instance. We 
shall see that the dissocia- 
tion provoked by light is 
much more important. 

A strip of tin is taken, 
lo cm. square and 2 cm. 
thick. Its borders are 
fastened by means of four 
' bands of gummed 
paper to a cardboard screen 
of the same size, and the 
whole is plunged for twenty- 
four hours into a bath of 
mercury, wiping off from 
time to time the layer of 
oxide formed on the sur- 
I face. The strip thus pre- 
, which the cardboard 
prevents from breaking, will 
indefinitely retain its radio- 
activity under the influence 
of light so long as its sur- 
face is very slightly wiped 
with the finger from time 



Flc. 45. — Cemfiarison of the dis- 

s6cialiaM ef speitiaiuataly rt 

attivt bodies and of nulals under 

tht infiutnct of light. — k tir 

tnirroi prepared ai described \\ 

the lext ind a screen of the saint 

size coaled with oxide of thorium 

or of uranium are used alter- 

nalely. The dissociation of the to time. 

Bloros of the tin under the influ- This done, the experiment 

ence of light is forty times more Is arranged as indicated 

rapidthaniliatofiheradioaciive jp;^, ^.j The electro- 
scope is inductively charged 
its charge is, in consequence, 
positive. 

By arranging the strip of tin so that the sun may 
strike its surface, it will be noticed that the gold leaves 



;s jn.st mentioned, 
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draw together in a few seconds. With a diffused 
light, the discharge still ta]c«s place, but more slowly. 

Having noted the number of degrees of discharge in 
a given time, the experiment is commenced anew with 
a screen covered with a salt of uranium, prepared in 
the fbttewing manner: — 

"Nitrate of uranium is pounded in some bronzing 
varnish, and spread on a cardboard screen of exactly 
the same size as the strip used in the preceding ex- 
periment (lo cm. X lo cm.). If this screen be 
arranged, and the electroscope charged as previously 
indicated (Fig. 45), a discharge of about 6° in 60 
seconds will be noted. By operating in the sun with 
a mirror of amalgamated tin placed at exactly the same 
distance from the electroscope, it was shown that this 
latter discharged itself at the rate of 40* in 10 seconds. 
It is therefore i^^n that artificial radio-activify given to a 
metal by light may be forty limes greater than the 
spotttaneous raduhoctivity possessed by salts of uranium. 
With oxide of thorium, approximate figures are oh- 
taincd. If we suppose, with Rutherford, that i gramme 
of uranium emits 70,000 particles per second, it follows 
that metals, which under the dissociating influence of 
light have an activity four times as great, would emit, 
surfaces being equal, nearly 3,000,000 particles per 
second. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE SO-CALLED NEGATIVE LEAK CAUSED 



Since Hertz' experiments, it has been known that a 
conducting body electrified negatively loses its charge 
if it be subjected to the action of the ultra-violet rays 
obtained from electric sparks, and it is recognized in 
more recent works — 

ist. That this leak can only take place under the 
influence of the ultra-violet light; and. That it is the 
same for all metals ; 3rd. That the discharge only takes 
place when the charge of the metal is negative^ and not 
positive. 

Elster, Geitel, and Branly, it is true, mentioned 
some time ago two or three metals which discharged 
in ordinary sunlight, and the last-named cited several 
bodies which show the positive leak ; but these pheno- 
mena were considered as exceptional and as in no wise 
possessing a general character. 

As the subject did not appear to me exhausted, I 
deemed it well to take it up anew. Although there is 
a certain difference between the phenomena of the 
discharge of a body already electrified and that of the 
production of effluves emanating from an unelectrified 
body and capable of acting on an electrified one as 
shown in the preceding chapter, yet the two phenomena 

' "The ultia-viulet lays only act when Ihey mcel with n sutface 
po»lively eleclrilied." — Bouly, and Supplement to the rkytique of 
Jamin, 1899. p. 188. 
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have the same cause — namely, the dissociation of matter 
by light. No experimenter had suspected this cause 
before my researches. 

The experiments I am going to set forth prove — 1st, 
that the so-called negative leak is also, though generally 
in a lesser degree, positive ; 2nd, that the discharge 
takes place under the influence of the various regions 
of the spectrum, although the maximum occurs in the 
ultra-violet ; 3rd, that the discharge is extremely 
different in the various bodies, the metals especially. 
These are, as will be seen, three propositions exactly 
contrary to those generally received and recapitulated 
above. Now for the justification of them. 

Mtlhod of Observation. — For studying the negative 
leak in solar light the method of observation is quite 
simple, since we have only to place the body, the 
discharge of which is to be observed, on the plate of 
the electroscope, and it charges itself at the same time 
as the latter. This charge is given by influence either 
by a glass or an ebonite rod, according to the sign of 
the charge desired. Care must be taken that the gold 
leaves are the same distance apart in all cases. 

When it is desired to study the discharge produced 
by the ultra-violet rays beyond the solar spectrum, 
recourse must be had to the special arrangement 
shown in Fig. 46. 

The bodies to be studied are fixed in a clamp replacing 
the hall of the electroscope. They become charged 
with electricity at the same time as the latter. The 
light is supplied by aluminium electrodes connected 
with the coatings of a condenser kept charged by an 
induction coil giving sparks of about 20 cm. The 
electrodes are placed in a box with a quartz window 
covered over with wire gauze framed in a sheet ot 
metal and earthed. 
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Fig. 46. — Apparatus cmphytd far Ihe sludy af lie leat under 
uUr^-violet light of ehttrified bodia. — The coil used fof Ihe 
production of ihe spatli U not shown in Ihc Fig. On Ihe 
r^ht is seeit the belt and coheier which reveal the pro- 
duciion of Hertunn waves capable of disturbing lh« 
experimcntt. 
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The distance at which the electrified body is placed 
from the source of light plays, at least for very re- 
frangible rays, a most important part, and it is useful 
to mount the electroscope, «s I did, on a graduated 
bar which allows Its distance frcm the source of lig'ht 
to be regulated. 

When one wishes to separate the various rays trf the 
spectrum, one works, as 1 said before, by means of 
various screens interposed between the source of light 
and the electroscope, and the transparency of the 
screens is determined by the spectrograph. 

When the experiments are made in the sun, the 
plates of metal must be very frequently cleaned with 
emery-cloth (every ten minutes at least), but as we 
advance into the ultra-violet this cleaning becomes of 
less importance. It is no longer every ten minutes, 
but only once every two or three days that it needs 
repetition. With so long an interval when operating 
in the sun, the discharge would not be entirely sup- 
pressed, but would become more than a hundred times 
less. For the light from electric sparks, the omission 
of the cleaning only reduces the dischat^e by a half or 
two-thirds. 

I have, however, succeeded in forming alloys re- 
quiring, for experiments in the sun, no cleaning and 
preserving their properties for about a fortnight, with 
the simple precaution of passing a finger on their 
surface, from time to time, in order to clear away the 
dust or the slight layer of oxide which may have 
formed. The best are strips of amalgamated tin 
prepared as directed in a former paragraph. 

Negatiise Leak in the Light of Ihe Sun. — The following 
table shows the rate of discharge in light of a strip of 
metal 10 cms. square placed on the plate of the 
electroscope. This rapidity is calculated from the time 
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necessary to produce a discharge of 10 degrees, the 
maximum of rapidity being represented by 1000. 

Rapidity of the negative leak in the solar light. 

Amalgamated tin - - 1000 

Amalgamated zinc - - 980 

Aluminium recently cleaned - 800 

Amalgamated silver - - 770 

Magnesium recently cleaned 600 

Zinc recently cleaned - - 240 

Amalgamated lead - - 240 

Cadmium - - - - 14 

Cobalt 12 

Gold, steel, copper, nickel, 
mercury, lead, silver, phos- 
phorescent sulphides, car- 
bon, marble, wood, sand, 

"c. 2 (maximum). 

All these bodies discharge theni!>eivcs when charged 
positively, but in the light of the sun the leak is 
throughout very weak (1 degree at most in t or 2 
minutes). It increases greatly when the light of the 
sun is replaced by the light from electric sparks, but 
its maximum is no way produced, as is the case with 
the negative leak, by the radiations of the end of the 
spectrum. The fact is proved by this very simple 
experiment. A thin strip of glass one-tenth of a mille- 
m6tre thick which considerably retards the negative 
leak in many cases when placed before the source ol 
light, has only a very feeble diminishing action on 
the positive leak. The radiations which produce the 
negative leak are, therefore, not the satnv as those pro- 
ducing the positive leak. 

Leak -miih Bodies charged with either Sign tn the 
Electric Ultra-violet Light. — Substances in strips are 
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arranged as before, or, what comes to the same thing, 
are fixed vertically on the electroscope by a clamp as in 
Figure 46. The source of light (electric sparks) is 
placed at 20 cm. from the body on which it is to act. 
The tables below give, for this distance, the intensity of 
the discharge of the bodies charged either negatively 
or positively under the light from electric sparks. The 
greatest negative leak corresponds to 6° per second 
(360° per minute); the slowest to J° per second (30° per 
minute). For the positive discharge it is much weaker, 
since it varies between 7° and 16° per minute. Taking 
1000 as the maximum rapidity of leak, the following 
figures are obtained: — 

1st. Negative leak in the ultra-violet light of electric 
sparks. 

Aluminium .... tooo 

Amalgamated tin - - - 680 

Zinc . . _ . . 610 

Red copper .... 390 

Cadmium .... 340 

Cobalt . . - . - 270 

Tin 370 

Nickel ..... 240 

Lead 210 

Silver ..... 200 

Steel (polished) ... 80 

and. Positive leak under the same light. — The dis- 
charge of the electroscope varies from i6° per minute 
in the case of nickel, zinc, and silver to 7' in that of 
steel. There is, therefore, no question of an insig- 
nificant discharge, but of a really very important one. 

The above figures represent the leak produced by the 
totality of the luminous radiations given by the sparks 
proceeding from aluminium electrodes. 
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From the foregoing we may conclude that all electri- 
fied bodies exposed to the ultra-violet light are subject to a 
negative or positive leak -asitkout any other difference than 
that of intensify. 

Far from being identical in all bodies, as was asserted 
up to the present, ihis leak varies considerably according 
to the bodies employed. 

Sensitiveness of various Bodxs to the Different Regions of 
the Ultra-violet. Elimination of Causes of Error. — The 
rapidity of the discharge of divers bodies varies greatly 
with the several regions of the spectrum, as may be 
gathered from the hints in a preceding paragraph. 
Some, such as aluminium, zinc, etc., are sensitive to 
the regions of the visible solar spectrum ; others, 
such as nickel, steel, platinum, etc., are only sensitive 
to the extreme region of the ultra-violet of the electric 
spectrum: which is why a simple plate of glass, one- 
tenth of a centimetre thick, placed before the quartz 
window of the spark-box stops all discharges far the 
nickel series, but stops only a part of the discharge 
produced by the other. 

The figures given above show that there is a pre- 
dominance of the negative leak over the positive for 
good conducting bodies — that is to say, metals. It is 
otherwise with bad conductors — such as wood, card- 
board, paper, etc. For these latter the positive dis- 
charge, as pointed out by Branly, may become equal 
to the negative discharge, and even exceed it. But we 
must here take account of two sources of error which 
appear to have escaped former observers. 

The first, already mentioned, is the state of the 
quartz. If not cleaned every lo minutes it absorbs 
the extreme region of the ultra-violet, and as this 
absorption does not prevent the positive leak produced 
by less refrangible regions, the negative discharge will 
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be diminished, and, consequently, may appear the same 
as or less than the positive leak. Such would be the 
case with a metal much oxidized or covered by a greasy 
body which is sensitive only to the extreme regions of 
the ultra-violet. 

The second cause of error is the considerable influ- 
ence of distance. The most extreme regions of the 
spectrum are most active on the negative discharge, 
while they have a rather weak action on the positive. 
Being absorbed by the air in an increasing degree as its 
density increases, it follows that their effect on the 
negative discharge becomes slower as the distance from 
the source of light is increased. Thus, at 35 cm. 
from the spark, the positive discharge of wood will be 
double the negative discharge ; at 8 cm. it is the other 
way— the negative leak will then be four times greater 
than the positive. The paramount importance of dis- 
tance in these experiments is therefore obvious. To 
this should be added that at a short distance the dis- 
sociation of the gases of the air begins to manifest 
itself; — a matter I will go into later. 

Having made these reservations, I give here the 
positive and negative discharges observed in some of the 
bodies in which experiments were made at a distance of 
25 cm. 

I give the figures of the discharges in degrees of the 
electroscope per minute, without bringing them to 1000, 
as in the'preceding experiments: — 

Ncniivc Pniiivc 

duaiiTgt .liKlurgc 

Various woods (deal, teak, plane) 6* 10° 

Yellow cardboard 10* 16° 

Lamp-black 6i° 7° 

It will be seen that for several of the bodies on which 
the experiments were made, the positive discharge was 
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markedly superior to the negative discharge. The rays 
which produce the negative discharge on these various 
bodies have a wave-length under 0.252(1, and it suffices 
to suppress them Trom the spectrum for the negative 
charge to be likewise suppressed. 

The sensitiveness of black bodies, especially lamp- 
black spread on a strip of cardboard, is considerable. I 
have obtained 61° of negative discharge per minute, at 
a distance of 25 cm., from the spark; but at 10 cm., 
it rises to figures which would represent 300* for the 
same length of time (figures approaching the sensibility 
of the most sensitive metals). With the same variations 
in distance, the positive leak only increases from 7* to 



Influence of the Nature of the Eiecirodes.— The nature 
of the electrodes employed to produce the electric sparks 
has a considerable influence, as already stated, and this 
influence is not the same for the positive as for the 
negative discharge. The following table gives the leak 
per minute, calculated from the number of seconds 
necessary to produce 10° of discharge, with electrodes 
of various metals acting by the light they produce on a 
strip of electrified zinc connected with the electroscope : — 





diJiiBrn. 


Aluminium electrodes 


„,_ 


Steel 


140- 


Gold 




Copper 


no" 



Silver ,, 108° 6' 

According to the electrodes used, the negative 
discharge may, it will be seen, vary from single to 
double, and the positive discharge from single to triple. 
I have already shown that this phenomenon is not due 
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to the length of the spectrum of the metals, since that 
of gold goes as far as that of aluminium. 

By comparing the various tables published in this 
work, it will be seen that the leak produced by solar 
light is far different from that resulting from the action 
of electric light. This is due solely to the fact that the 
spectrum of the light from electric sparks is much 
further extended into the ultra-violet than that of the 
solar light. 

It is easy to give to the electric spectrum properties 
identical with those of the solar spectrum, by arresting in 
the former case the rays which do not exist in the latter. 
All that is required for this, is to replace the quartz in 
front of the sparks by a glass plate o.ff^ thick. This 
stops all radiations which do not occur in the solar 
spectrum — that is to say, those exceeding 0.295^. It 
is then noticed that metals which, like capper, produce 
a very rapid discharge in the electric light and hardly 
any in the sun, become insensible to the electric light; 
while metals like aluminium, which produce a discharge 
in the sun, continue to produce It in the electric light. 

Divers Influences able to vary the Leak of Electricity 
under the Action of Light. — Several causes, in addition 
to those mentioned already, also cause the leak of 
electricity to vary under the action of light, notably of 
that of the sun. As in order to study these variations a 
body with a constant sensitiveness was required, I made 
use of plates of amalgamated tin as before mentioned. 
This substance is extremely active, but only attains its 
maximum of intensity after an exposure of some minutes 
to the light, a fact precisely contrary to what is observed 
in various metals, especially aluminium and zinc. 

The best of all bodies with a constant sensitiveness, 
if its manipulation were not so inconvenient, is mercury 
containing a small proportion of tin. With mAitth of 
24 
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its weight in tin, it is, as I have said, only sensitive to 
the advanced regions of the solar ultra-violet — that is, 
beyond about the ray M. By increasing the proportion 
of tin to Tilth, it becomes sensitive for a far more ex- 
tended region of the spectrum. 

Continuous researches for eighteen months with plates 
of amalgamated tin proved to me that the sensitiveness 
of metals to light — that ts to say, the time taken by 
them to lose the electric charge they have received — 
varied not only with the hour of the day, but also with 
the season. The figures I first gave several years ago, 
having been taken in winter and in very cold weather, 
were too low. 

The discharge is always less rapid in winter than in 
summer, but during the same day it may vary in the 
proportion of i to 4. It diminishes rapidly as the hours 
progress. For instance, on the 9th August 1901 the 
discharge, which at 4.30 p.m. was 50° per minute, fell to 
16* at 5.50 p.m. On the 24th August 1901, the discharge, 
which was So* per minute at 3.25 p.m., fell to 40° at 
4.30 o'clock. For several days I followed, hour by . 
hour, the variations of the leak, and drew up tables of 
them. There would be no interest in publishing them, 
for the differences do not depend on the hours, but 
mainly on the variations of the solar ultra-violet, 
which often disappears in part (from M, and even from 
L) under the influence, as I have already stated, of 
causes totally unknown. 

Clouds do not sensibly reduce the discharge, which 
remains about the same as in the shade. Nor does 
their presence noticeably reduce the solar ultra-violet, 
which I have been able to photi^raph through fairly 
thick clouds. 

Dissociation of the Atoms of Gases in the Extreme Region 
of the Ultra-violet. — We have just seen that all bodies. 
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simple or compound, conductors or insulators, sub- 
jected to the action of light undergo dissociation. 
But among none of the bodies examined up to now 
do gases appear. Are we to suppose that they escape 
the common law ? 

This exception seemed improbable. Yet up to 
Lenard's last researches the dissociation of gases by 
the action of light had not been observed. No doubt it 
was supposed that the discharge of electrified bodies, 
when struck by light, might be due to the action of 
the luminous rays in the air, but this hypothesis fell 
to (he ground in face of these two facts — first, that 
the discharge varies according to the metals, which 
would not be the fact if it were the air and not the 
metal which was acting; and second, that the dis- 
charge takes place still more rapidly in a vacuum than 
in the air. 

The reason of this apparent indifference of gases, air 
especially, to the light which strikes them is very 
simple. Some metals are dissociable only in a very 
advanced region of the ultra-violet. If gases should 
happen to be dissociable only in still more advanced 
regions, the observation of their dissociation must be 
difficult, seeing that the air with slight density is as 
opaque as lead for the radiations of the extreme ultra- 
violet. 

Now, as Lenard has shown,' it is solely in this 
extreme region of the ultra-violet that what was then 
called the ionization of gases, whicli is no other than 
their dissociation, is possible. He saw that it sufficed 
to bring the bodies under experiment to within a few 
centimetres from the source of light — that is, from the 
electric spark — for the discharge to be the same for all 

' "Uber Wirkui^en du uhTa-violelt«n Liebtcs auf gufbrmige 
Karpei " iAHHo/emifr Pi/sit, Bd. 1., 1900). 
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bodies,' which shows that it is then the air which 
becomes the conductor and acts. It is light, and no 
other cause, which intervenes, for the interposition of 
thin glass stops all effect. 

By a special arrangement, which there would be no 
advantage in describing here, Lenard has measured the 
wave-length of the radiations which produce the ioniza- 
tion of the air. They begin towards 0.180/*— that is to 
say, just at the limits of the electric spectrum as 
formerly known (o. 185/1), and extend as far as o. 140/1.' 
The discovery of these short radiations is, as is 

' In 1 formei memoir LenaTd asseited IhaC the na(uie of the charge 
was iadiffercDl, and even gives this facl as new: " Pas aber positive 
Ladimgen in LIcht hit, ebenso schnell von dcr Plaile verschwinden, 
stimmt nicht mit Bekannteii Dberein" ("Uber Wiikungen des ultra- 
violctten Lichtes, in Amnt/en obr Pkynh, 1900, p. 499). ' 

In a subcequent memoir (same publication, vol. 3, p. 39S} Lenard 
indicates, contrary to his first assertion, that the positive is superior to 
the negative charge. In his first expeiiments there mast have arisen 
cause* of error, such as the production of Heitsiin waves, which the 
eminent phy^ist subsequenll]r eliminated. 

' The production of these very refrangible rays Kerns due partly to 
the tension of the current which produces the sparks. Lenard, whose 
memoir is very summary, gives no details on this point, and confines 
himself to saying that he added to the Leyden jars a very large coil 
fitted with a Wehnell interrupter. The influence of this coil is very 
evident from the fact that it increased the effect fivefold by modifying 
the primary, but he gives no further details save those indicated in this 
three following lines: — 

"Hierin konnte zunachst Vorleil eriielt werden durch Anbiigung 
einer zweckmiisslgeten Primarwickelung im Induciorium, es verfun- 
ITachte dies bisher in Lull eneichte Enlfernung" (p. 491). 

The tension of the sparks cannot be the sole factor to be noticed. I 
have considerably increased it by the well-known Tesia apparatus, but 
without obtaining any greater advanlaee than a slight increase in the 
positive and a slight decrease in the negative discharge. The contra- 
dictory results in the nature of the dischai^e noted by Lenard in his 
two memoirs and those repeatedly noted 1^ myself seem to indicate 
that the action of causes yet unknown Is at times superposed on Ihtl of 
known actions. 
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known, due to Schuman. By creating a vacuum in a 
spectrograph, he proved that the ultra-violet spectrum, 
which, from the incorrect measurements of Comu and 
Mascart, were believed to be limited to 0.185/1, in 
reality extended much farther. He has succeeded in 
photc^raphing rays reaching as far as o. 100^. It is 
probably the absorption exercised by the gelatine of the 
sensitive plates, and no doubt also by the material of 
the prism, which prevents further progress. 

As we advance into the ultra-violet spectrum, all 
bodies, the air especially, become more and more 
opaque to the radiations. It would therefore t>e very 
surprising if the X rays, which pass through all bodies, 
were constituted by the extreme ultra-violet, as some 
physicists have maintained. 

Most bodies, including air of a thickness of 2 cm. and 
water of a thickness of i mm., are, in fact, absolutely 
opaque for these radiations of very short wave-length. 
There are hardly any transparent to them except quartz, 
fluor spar, gypsum, and rock salt, and even these only 
on condition of their surface not being roughened. 
Pure hydrogen is equally transparent. 

The extremely refrangible radiations of light therefore 
dissociate, not only all solid bodies, but also the particles 
of the air they pass through, while radiations less 
refrangible possess no action on gases, and only dis- 
sociate the surface of the solid bodies they strike. 
These are two very different effects which may be 
superposed on each other, but which will not be con- 
fused if it be borne in mind that when it is the air that 
is decomposed, the nature of the metal struck and the 
state of its surface are points of no importance ; while 
the leak varies considerably with the metal when it is 
the latter that becomes dissociated. Besides, the influ- 
ence of the extreme ultra-violet can be almost entirely 
avoided by removing the source of light to a little 
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distance, since a layer of air of 3 cm. suffices to stop 
this region of the spectrum. If, therefore, the sparks 
from the electrodes are at several centimetres from the 
quartz window of the spark-box, no effect due to the 
decomposition of the air can be produced. 

In comparinf^ some of the experiments set forth so 
far, it will be noticed that those bodies which absorb 
most light are precisely those which are the most dis- 
sociable. For example, air which absorbs the radia- 
tions below o. 1S5/1, is decomposed by these radiations. 
Lamp-black, which completely absorbs light, is ener- 
getically dissociated by it, and disengages effluves in 
abundance. This explanation does not appear at first 
sight at all to tally with the fact that metals which have 
recently received a mirror polish are likewise the seat 
of an extremely abundant disengagement of effluves. 
The objection vanishes, however, when it is considered 
that polished metals which reflect visible light very well 
reflect very badly the Invisible light of the ultra-violet 
extremity of the spectrum, and absorb the greater 
part of it. Now, it is precisely these absorbable and 
invisible radiations which produce most effect. 

To give a clear idea of the properties of the various 
parts of the ultra-violet spectrum, I will put them in 
tabular form. It shows that the aptness of light lo 
dissocFate bodies increases with every step into the 
ultra-violet. 

The Property of Dissociating Matter possessed by the 
various Parts of the Ultra-violet Spectrttm. 

From 0.400^ to These radiations pass through ordinary glass. 
o.344f> They ran only dissociate a small number of 

metals, and even then only if they have 
r been recently cleaned. 
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The Property of Dissociating Matter possessed by the 
various Parts of the Ultror-violet Spectrum — continued. 



From O.J44/1 1 
0.295/* 



The ultTH-violel of this region only passes 
through glass not thicker than o.8««o. After 
0.295/s it is completely absorbed by the 
atmosphere, and consequently plays no part 
in the solar spectrum. This region, thoUKh 
much more active than the preceding one, 
has still only a rnther weak dissociating 
activity on most bodies. 

The ullra-violet of this region is not met with 
in Ihe solar but only in the electric spectrum. 
It can only pass through glass plates not 
exceeding 0.1™", in thickness. Its dis- 
sociating action is much more intense and 
more general than that of the preceding 
region of the spectrum, but much less than 
that of the following region. It dissociates 
all solid bodies, but has no action on gnses. 

This region of the uUra-violet is so little pene- 
trating that air, as soon as the radiations 
of 0.185/1 are reached, is as opaque to it 
at a thickness of two cenlimfetres as metal. 
A glass plate one-tenth of a millimMre thick 
slops this extreme ultra-violet absolutely. 

The dissociating power of this region is 
much greater than that of the other parts of 
the spectrum. Starting from 0,185/1, it 
dissociates not only all solid bodies, metals, 
wood, etc., but also the gases of the air on 
which the preceding region of the spectrum 
had no action. 



To sum up, the more we advance into the ultra- 
violet — that is to say, the shorter the wave-lengths of 
the radiations become, the less penetration these 
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radiations have ; but their dissociating^ action on matter 
shows itself more and more energetically. At the 
extremity of the spectrum all bodies are dissociated, 
including gases, on which the other parts of the 
spectrum have no action. The dissociatiftg action of 
the various luminous radiations is therefore in inverse 
ratio to their penetration.^ 

The taw thus formulated was quite unforeseen pre- 
vious to my researches. All earlier observations 
seemed to show that the rays at the ultra-violet end 
of the spectrum possessed so slight an energy as to 
be almost inappreciable by the most delicate thermo- 
meters. It is, however, these radiations which most 
quickly dissociate the most rigid bodies, such as steel, 
for example. 

1 These experiments on the electrical cbarees inOaced by uIlr>-vio1et 
light have been lately repeated in precise and careful fashion by Sir 
Wm. Ramsay and Dr. Spencer. The results are given in the PHi:ii- 
sophieal Magazine for October 1906, to which the reader is referred. 

— F. L. 
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General Action of the Gases of Flames on Electrized 
Bodies. — If feeble chemical reactions, such as a simple 
hydration, can, as we shall see later, provoke the 
dissociation of matter, it is conceivable that the 
phenomena of combustion which constitute intense 
chemical reactions must realize the maximum of dis- 
sociation. This is, in fact, what is observed in th^ 
g;ases of flames, and has led to the supposition that 
incandescent bodies give forth into the air emissions of 
the same family as the cathode rays. 

For at least a century it has been known that flames 
discharged electrified bodies, but no pains whatever 
were taken to search for the causes of this phenomenon, 
although it was one of primary importance, 

The first precise researches on this subject are due to 
Branly. It is he who pointed out that the active parts 
of flames are the gases emitted by them. He also 
studied the influence of temperature on the nature of 
the discharge. Using as a source of radiation a platinum 
wire made more or less red hot by an electric current, 
he noted that at a dark red the negative discharge 
was much higher than the positive discharge, while at 
a bright red heat the two discharges were equalized, 
which would seem to prove that at different tempera- 
tures ions are formed charged with different electricities. 
Figures 47 and 48 show modes of very easily proving 
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the emission, during combustion, of particles with the 
power of rendering air a conductor of electricity. With 
a flame placed at 10 cm. from the electroscope (Fig. 47) 
a very rapid discharge (60° in 30") is obtained. With 



FiC. 47. — Apparatus far shmving the leak of eUclriiily undtr Iht 
infliunci off amis aKordins la Iht dislantt and tki nature oflkt 
baiiy an tiihick tht a ' ' ' 

Iht ileclratope draw 

an ordinary candle in a closed lantern with an elbowed 
chimney placed at 13 cm. from the electro.scope (Fig. 
48) the discharge {fives 18° in the same space of time. 
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At 30 cm. it falls to 4°. The extreme diffusion of the 
ions in the air explains these differences. 

After passing throiig;h a long cooled tubular worm, 
according to the arrangement represented in another 
chapter (Fig. 52), the gas from the flames still produce, 
though feebly, a discharge of the electroscope. 



Fig. 48. — Apfaralus skmoing visibly Ihe tieclric leak under Ihc 
action ef tht faiiitlts of diisocialid malltt tenlaintd in Iht 

gastt of tki Jlaiiies. 

1 have already recalled to mind that the recent experi- 
mentsof J. J. Thomson have shown that an incandescent 
body is a powerful and unlimited source of electrons — 
that is, of particles identical with those of radio-active 
bodies. He has proved it by the fact that the relation 
between their electric charge and their mass is the same. 
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The phenomena of combustion therefore constitute one of 
the most energetic causes of the dissociation of matter. 
They produce such an enormous quantity of effluves 
from dissociated matter that it is possible to hope that 
some means of utilizing them may be discovered. 
Meanwhile, these effluves diffuse themselves in the 
atmosphere, where they play some part not yet known 



Properties of the Particles of Dissociated Matter con- 
tained in Flames. — I have noticed in my experiments 
three curious facts which have not been pointed out 
before. The first is the property possessed by the 
elements of dissociated gas of traversing, in appear- 
ance at least, metallic receptacles; the second is the 
increasing rapidity of the discharge according to the 
thickness of the metal connected with the electroscope; 
the third is the loss rapidly undergone by several 
metals of the property of being influenced by the gases 
of flames. 

The electroscope is charged as directed in a former 
paragraph, and the lamp for the purpose of producing 
dissociated gases is arranged as shown in Fig. 49. 
There will be then noticed a rather rapid discharge at 
the beginning of the experiment, which soon becomes 
slower and then stops. The metal does not regain its 
sensitiveness by being cleaned, but only after a prolonged 
repose of at least twenty-four hours. The figures 
below give an idea of the variations thus observed. 
The source of light was placed at such a distance 
as to obtain a rather slow discharge, so that the 
differences could be noted : — 

Discharge during the first three minutes 9° 

,, ,, next three minutes 4* 

,, ,, following three minutes 2° 
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We shall see on interpreting this last phenomenon, 
that it is due to an emission of radio-active emanation 
analogous to that of radium, but very quickly exhausted 
and very slowly renewed. 

But a part of the discharge seems certainly produced 
by the transparency of the metal forming the Faraday's 




Fic. 49- — Apparalta thtaing tht adieu of dissaiialtd mailer 
amlttined in lAt gaits ef flaiiit! en an chctrijicd body cen- 
lainedin a mtlaltagt.— The effect produced ii as if the 
melal cage were rapidly tranipiciced by the diMociated 
matter. When it is desired tn entirely eliminate tfae 
action a( heat, the gasea are made to pass through a worm 
I m^lrei long immersed in a reservoir of water (Fig. 53). 
They then only reach the electroscope after complete 
coolinj;, and still produce a sl^ht dischai^e. 

cage, since it manifests itself, though in a slight degree, 
with gases completely cooled so as to eliminate the 
action of heat. 

When working as indicated in Fig. 49, it suffices to 
place the extremity of the elbowed chimney of the lamp 
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at 2 or 3 centimetres from the cylinder forming the 
Faraday's cage to obtain a discharge of from 7° to 10° 
per minute. This continues for about ten minutes, and 
then stops entirely. It is useless to clean the cylinder; 
it must be allowed to rest for several days. The 
alteration is spread over the whole circumference of the 
cylinder and not solely on the part exposed to the gases 
of the flames. It is due, I repeat, to the emission of a 
radio-active matter similar to the emanation of radio- 
active bodies.' When working with gases cooled by 
their passage through a worm, as shown in Fig. 52, the 
discharge does not exceed 2* per minute, and appears 
in that case to be due to the transparency of the metal. 

' It would be salisfitclory to have tbii enpeiiment checked by an 
independent observer. McLennan and Burlon {PMil. Mag., Sepl. 
1903) have >hown that if a cylinder of any metal ii encltwed within a 
second one of the same mateilal insulated from it and sunounded by 
air, it gradually acquitea a. negative cliarge. So C. T. K. Wilson 
{Proc. Key. Sac., vol. 69, pp. 55 «/ seq.) asserts that there is k con- 
tinuous production of ions in air coolained in a clo«ed vessel, even wheo 
it ii not exposed to any known ioniiing agent. — F.L. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE DISSOCIATION OP MATTER BV 
CHEMICAL REACTION. 

1 HAVE discovered a large number of chemical reactions 
producing^ the dissociation of matter. This is revealed 
by the characteristics which prove this dissociation — 
that is, the power . of rendering the air a con- 
ductor of electricity, and in some cases of producing 
phosphorescence. 

To establish the fact of this dissociation, instead of 
working by the method shown in Fig. 36, it is simpler 
in the case of merely qualitative experiments to place 
the body under study on the plate of the electroscope, 
which is then charged (Fig. 50). 

Here are a few examples of reactions accompanied 
by the dissociation of matter: — 

Dissociation of Matter Ay the Hydration of certain Salts. 
— Among the various reactions I formerly pointed out 
as accompanied by radio-activity is the hydration of 
sulphate of quinine. This body, as has long been 
known, becomes phosphorescent by the action ot 
heat; but what was not known, is that when it has 
lost its phosphore.sccnce after sufficient heating, it 
suddenly becomes brightly luminous and at the same 
time radio-active on cooling. After searching for the 
cause of these two phenomena I found that they were 
due to a very slight hydration. The radio-activity only 
manifests itself at the beginning of the hydration and 
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lasts but a few minutes. The phosphorescence, on the 
other hand, persists for a quarter of an hour. 

This property of sulphate of quinine— viz., that of 
becoming phosphorescent by cooling — is quite contrary 
to what is observed in the 
many other phosphorescent 
bodies which never phos- 
phoresce as they cool. 

In order to realize the 
experiments of phosphor- 
escence by refrigeration and 
radio-activity in sulphate of 
quinine, it should be heated 
to I25°C. on a metal plate 
till all phosphorescence has 
completely disappeared. 
When removed from the 
^* plate on which it was 
' heated, the sulphate of 
' quinine again becomes phos- 
>™ ./Afafi^r 6, Ch^mual phorescent as it cools, and, 
..eeutions.—T\iC bodies cap. ' , , , , 

ableofproduclnethedissocia. P'^ced at Once on the plate 
lion of maUer hy their re- °f "^c electroscope, gives 
actions are introduced inio for three or four minutes 
the receiver placed on ibe an abundant disengagement 

fl!"'^ f'*!t "f"^!"; Of effluves, which cause the 

this lattei K then charged and , r • • 

iw discharge watched. This '"3^^*' °^ *'''= mstrument to 

atrangcment is much more collapse ( 1 2° during the first 

simple than (be classic method minute, 4° in the second). 

■nFig. 36, and gives The amount employed in 

my experiments was about 

2 grammes of sulphate of 

quinine. The cessation of the phosphorescence occurs 

long before the disappearance of the discharge. The 

two phenomena are therefore independent of each 

other. 




—Slady 9/ the Din 



indiealed io 

as good results when quanlita 

tive ones are not required. 
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From the measurements kindly made for me by 
M. Duboin, Professor of Chemistry at the Faculty des 
Sciences of Grenoble, the absorption of i milligramme 
of water vapour Is sufficient to render phosphorescent 
and radio-active 1 gramme of dried sulphate of quinine. 

The foregoing experiment can be repeated indefinitely. 
When the sulphate of quinine is hydrated it simply 
has to be heated anew. It becomes phosphorescent by 
heat, is extinguished, and shines afresh and becomes 
radio-active in the course of cooling by hydration. 
Since hydration and dehydration are the causes of the 
phosphorescence of sulphate of quinine, we can, by caus- 
ing it to be hydrated or dehydrated by means other than 
heat, obtain the same phosphorescence. Introduce into 
a wide-mouthed bottle some sulphate of quinine with a 
little anhydrous phosphoric acid, and cork the bottle. 
The phosphoric acid will at once deprive the sulphate 
of quinine of its moisture. One has only to open the 
bottle and blow into the interior to see the sulphate of 
quinine become quickly phosphorescent. On closing 
the bottle again the salt of quinine dehydrates itself 
anew, and the same operation can be repeated numbers 
of times. 

Sulphate of cinchona gives the same results as 
sulphate of quinine, but the phenomena, especially that 
of phosphorescence, are less intense. 

Dissociation of Matter during the Formation of various 
Gases.^-Among the great number of reactions pro- 
ducing dissociation of matter ! will also cite the 
following : — 

Formation of oxygen by the decompositum of oxygenated 
water by means of dioxide of manganese. — The products 
are placed in the metal capsule on the plate, which is 
then charged (Fig. 50). The reaction lasts a little over 
a qiinute. The leak of the electroscope is about 9°. 
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Formation of hydrogen by the decomposition of •mater by 
means of the sodium amalgam. — Operation as before. 
Loss, 9° per minute. The dischargfc is exa<:tly the 
same whether the electroscope be charged positively 
or negatively. The decomposition of water hy sulphuric 
acid and zinc gives the same results. 

Formation of acetylene by the action of water on carbide 
of calcium. — The same operation. Loss, ii° per 
minute. 

Formation of oeone. — Air charged with ozone by 
means of a large coil and an ozonizer is directed by 
a bellows on to the plate of the electroscope. The loss 
is very slight, hardly i° per minute, if the instrument be 
charged negatively, and 4° if charged positively. 

It would be tedious to multiply these examples. The 
dissociation of matter is observed in many reactions, 
and especially in hydrations. Oxidations, even the 
most energetic (oxidation of sodium in moist air, for 
instance), have generally little or no action. 

To close this branch of the subject I will merely cite 
the dissociation of matter during the oxidation of phos- 
phorus. 

Dissocuition of Matter during the Oxidation of Phos- 
phorus, — Phosphorus is one of the bodies with the most 
intense radio-activity. To prove this, phosphorus may 
be rubbed with a damp leather, then placed on the 
■ electroscope and a discharge of 80° per minute (calculated 
on the loss in so seconds) will be observed, whatever be 
the sign of the charge. The amount used is 1 centi- 
gramme of phosphorus. When the leather becomes dry 
the discharge stops almost entirely. Red phosphorus 
and sesquisulphide of phosphorus have no action. 

The phosphorescence of phosphorus is due to causes 
as yet not clearly defined, which do not seem to be 
confined solely to oxidation and hydration. By very 
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carefully drying the phosphorus by means of the 
apparatus (Fig. 51), the phosphorescence is extremely 
slight, while it becomes vety vivid under the influence 
of a trace of water vapour. 
The numerous memoirs published during the last 




Fin. 51. — Apparalus of Guslave Lt Bon and Martin, uttd for 
determining the part played by vialer vapimr in the pheiphor- 
esanct ef phoiphoms. — The Iwo compartmenls A and B 
being supplied with inhydrous phosphoiic acid, phosphorus 
is inlroduced into A, then A and B are leparaled by 
tightening the screw V. The phosphorus abcorbs the 
oxygen of A, shines and then becomes eilinguisbed. The 
screw V is then loosened and Ihe dry air from B penelraies 
into A. One obierves only a very slight phosphorescence, 
confined to the suilace of the piece of phoiphonii. If 
ihen, by means of ihe funnel lepresenled in ihe figure, a 
drop of walCT is allowed to fall into B, the small quantity of 
vapour il emits is enough to render the phosphorus much 
more brilliant and there will form round it a luminous 
cloud. Water vapour therefore plays a manifest part in 
phosphorescence. 

century on this question have not yet elucidated the 
causes of the phosphorescence of phosphorus. Several 
authors assert that the phosphorescence will be main- 
tained in a current of pure hydrogen carefully freed from 
all trace of oxygen, but I have never observed anything 
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of the kind in my experiments. The presence of air has 
always appeared indispensable. 

The experiments I carried out with the cO'Operation 
of M. Martin, engineer to the great phosphorus works 
at Lyons, have given the following results : — 

1st. In the barometrical vacuum phosphorus is never 
phosphorescent. 

and. In an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, dry or 
saturated with water vapour, phosphorus does not 
shine. If into the globe of carbonic acid gas containing 
phosphorus a simple bubble of air he introduced, this 
bubble becomes instantaneously phosphorescent. 

3rd. Phosphorescence in moist air is not accompanied 
by the production of phosphuretted hydrogen. 

4th. During phosphorescence there Is a production of 
ozone revealed by the blue coloration of iodine paper. 
To remove all doubts as to Its presence, we deprived the 
air of the ozone it might normally contain, by passing 
it through two bottles, one containing mercury, the 
other protochloride of zinc. Thus deprived of its 
natural ozone, as is evident by the absence of any 
coloration of the iodine paper, the air comes to 
phosphorus which has been dried at 300* C. in a 
current of carbonic acid gas. The iodine paper becomes 
quite blue as soon as the air has passed through the 
globe containing the phosphorus. This latter has 
therefore the property of transforming the oxygen of 
the air into ozone. 

In a recent study effected at Professor J. J, 
Thomson's laboratory, which was published in the 
Philosophical Magaeine of April 1905, under the title of 
" Radio-activity and Chemical Change," Mr. Norman 
Campbell contests my conclusions on radio-activity 
from chemical reactions. He does not deny the 
discharge observed on the electroscope, but he attributes 
it to the action of the heat produced by various reactions. 
n,:,— ii,Gl.H)'.^lc 
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He admits, however, being; unable to explain how heat 
can produce the leak of electricity observed.' 

I have never dreamed of disputing; the influence of 
heat, of which I have explained the effects by 
showing that it acted by expelling; the provision of 
radio-activity which the bodies contain ; but it is very 
evident that its intervention cannot be claimed in 
chemical reactions which are unaccompanied by any rise 
in temperature, such as the hydration of sulphate of 
quinine during; cooling, the oxidation of phosphorus, 
etc. On the other hand, there are reactions accompanied 
by a rise in temperature, such as the oxidation of 
sodium, which produce no radio-activity. The influence 
of heat and that of chemical reactions constitute two 
factors whose action is very distinct though at times 
they may be superposed. 

' The mutake made liy Mr. Campbell was shown in the Alhtnaum 
of I4ih March igo6.— F L. 
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CHAPTER VIll. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE CAUSE OF THE I 

SPONTANEOUSLY RADIO-ACTIVE BODIES. 

The experiments which follow were made at the outset 
of the discovery of the radio-active bodies in order to 
prove that their dissociation, contrary to the opinion 
then current, depended upon certain chemical reactions 
of a nature unknown indeed, but resembling those 
which produce phosphorescence. 

The phenomena of radio-activity — that is, the emission 
of effluves — obtained with uranium, thorium, and radium, 
are very noticeably modified by heat and moisture. 
Prolonged heat at first excites radio-activity, which 
increases very much for a time but can then no longer 
be brought back to its primitive state excepting after 
long repose. As to hydration, it suppresses phosphor- 
escence and diminishes radio-activity. 

The diminution of the action on the electroscope by 
hydration varies greatly with the substances employed, 
I give the figures obtained with divers radio-active 
substances, first dried at 200° C, then pounded and 
mixed with their own weight in water — 

DISCHARGE. 

2 grammes of dried nilralc of uranium ... z6° in 10 minutes. 
Same quantity of hytlialed nilrale of uranium 7° „ 10 ,, 
2 grammes of dried led nxidc of uranium ... 37° i, 10 ,, 
Same quantity bydrated led oxide of uranium 5° ,, 10 ,, 
2 grammes of dried oxide of thorium ...45°,, 10 ,, 

Same quantity of hydrated oxide of liiorium 17°,, 10 ,, 
Z grammes of dried bromide of radium of 

poor activity 30° „ 5 seconds. 

Same quantity of hydraied bromide of radium 10° „ 5 „ 

390 .. . 
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I should add that if the water acts chemically, it at 
the same time acts partly by the absorption of a part 
of the emitted particles — that is to say, like a screen. 

Wetted, or simply exposed to moisture, radio-active 
bodies lose all phosphorescence, which is not at all the 
case with ordinary phosphorescent bodies, and they 
only regain it when brought to a white heat. 

Temperature also plays a considerable part in the 
phosphorescence of radio-active bodies. It suffices to 
heat salts of radium, to cause them to momentarily lose 
their phosphorescence. The necessary temperature 
varies according to the samples, which are evidently of 
a very variable composition. Some among them re- 
quire a temperature of 500* C. , and the phosphorescence 
reappears so soon as the body cools. For other 
samples, a temperature of 225* C. is sufficient, and 
the body does not regain its phosphorescence when 
becoming cool, but only after some hours, and some- 
times even only after a few days. 

The preceding considerations deduced from the 
actions of heat and moisture apart, the following 
experiment would seem to indicate the existence of 
those new chemical combinations which I have ex- 
amined elsewhere, combinations in which one of the 
elements is in an infinitesimal proportion compared 
with the other. 

After having determined the radio-activity of 30 
grammes of chloride of thorium — which spread out on 
a metal receptacle 10 cm. square, and placed on the 
electroscope, give 9° of discharge per minute — we 
dissolve them in water, adding i gramme of chloride 
of barium, a body which possesses no radio-activity, and 
we precipitate the chloride in the state of sulphate by 
the addition of a small quantity of sulphuric acid. The 
product, weighing about 7 decigrammes, is collected 
in a filter. These 7 decigrammes placed on the plate 
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of the electroscope ^ive i6° of discharge, when the 
utmost that should be obtained is 9*, since the activity 
extracted from the chloride of thorium cannot be greater 
than that which was found therein at first, if it is not 
a case of chemical reaction. The chloride of thorium 
remaining has only lost the half of its activity. 

I must point out, however, that no measurements of 
the radio-activity of bodies by the electroscope have any 
very precise quantitative value. I only draw conclusions 
from them with reserve, since I have noticed the extreme 
influence of the greater or less degree of division of the 
matter treated. I said above that the 7 diicigrammes 
of precipitated matter had given 16* of discharge, but 
the filter used, which no longer contained anything, 
unless it were the very fine matter adhering to its rims, 
gave 40° of dischai^e per minute on the electroscope. 
Yet it only contained at the most a few millegrammes 
of matter, though spread over a large surface. 

Still more simply can be shown the influence of the 
division of matter on its radio-activity by the following 
experiment: — 1 gramme of pure chloride of thorium is 
spread in powder on the plate of the electroscope and 
gives a discharge of 1° per minute. We dissolve this 
powder in 2 cm. cube of distilled water, and in this 
solution dip a piece of filtering paper to cm. square; 
we dry it and place it on the plate of the electroscope. 
The discharge rises to 70 per minute— that is, 7 times 
more than with the same product in fine and dry 
powder. When the same sheet of paper is folded 
over so as to reduce its surface, the discharge falls to 
3 degrees. 

The same phenomena are observed with uranium. 
Place on the electroscope a small block of metallic 
uranium weighing some 30 grammes. It gives 12' of 
discharge in 10 minutes. Take a third of (he same 
block — that is, 10 grammes — reduce it to powder, and 
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spread it over a metal receptacle lo cm. square placed 
on the plate of the electroscope. The discharge rises to 
about 28° in ten minutes. So, by the fact alone of 
increasing the surface of the radio-active body, a quantity 
of (he same substance three times less, gives a discharge 
twice as great The discharge which radio-active bodies 
produce is therefore reduced in large proportions by 
diminishing the surface. 

This reduction is not, however, proportional to the 
surface. As soon as the layer of a radio-active body 
attains a certain thickness, fresh additions, which only 
increase this thickness, have no effect. It appears as 
if these bodies were capable of absorbing the radiations 
they themselves emit. 

50 or 25 grammes of thorium, spread thinly on a 
receptacle of the same dimensions (12x17 ^'"■) ^^ 
before, so as to cover it entirety, give exactly the same 
discharge (12' per minute). 

These same quantities {50 grammes or 25 grammes) 
placed in a smaller receptacle, will only give a discharge 
of 7* per minute. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE IONIZATION OP CASES. 

It was in gases that the dissociation of simple bodies 
was first observed, and that at a time when one hardly 
thought of speaking about the dissociation of atoms. 
The phenomenon was then called by the name of 
ionization. This term, in reality, should be considered 
as absolutely synonymous with that of dissociation of 
matter, as I have already stated. 

The products of the dissociation of the atoms of gases 
are of the same nature as those attained by the dis- 
sociation of other bodies, such as metals. The relation 
of their electric charge to their mass is always the same. 
Their properties only vary, as explained elsewhere, 
according to whether the ionization takes place under 
ordinary pressure or in a very rarefied gas as in that of 
a Crookes' tube. 

Ionizing a gas, or, in other words, dissociating it, 
consists in withdrawing from its atoms those elements 
known by the name of ions, some bearing a positive, 
others a negative charge. 

These ions of contrary signs are always equivalent in 
number, so that, as J. J. Thomson has remarked, the 
mass of an ionized gas, taken as a whole, betrays no 
electric charge. This statement is, besides, in con- 
formity with all our knowledge of electricity. It is 
impossible to produce an electric charge of one sign 
without creating at the same time an exactly equal 
charge of the other sign. When, for instance, an 
394 
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electric fluid is decomposed by friction, each of the two 
bodies employed contains a quantity of electricity 
strictly equal to that of the other, but of contrary sigfn. 

An ionized gas, therefore, taken as a whole reveals 
no sign of electricity, but if it be dfrected between two 
parallel electric plates, one charged with positive the 
other with negative electricity, the ions of contrary sig^s 
are attracted by one or other of the two plates, and the 
neutralization of a part of the charge of the plates can 
be verified by means of an electrometer. 

What becomes of the positive and negative ions 
formed in a gaseous mass? An ionized gas preserves 
its conductivity for some time, but it does not keep it 
for ever, and at last it becomes impossible to detect in 
it any electric charge. The conclusion is that the 
positive and negative ions have recombined to form 
neutral electricity.' 

The rapidity of recombination of the ions appears 
to be proportional to the number of ions present, 
and that is why, in gases ionized by very active 
bodies, such as radium, it is very rapid. The re- 
combination of ions is rendered much more rapid by 
the presence of solid particles, as may be verified by 
blowing tobacco smoke between two metallic plates 
chained with electricity, with an ionized gas passing 
between them. 

It is generally supposed at the present day that all 
ions, whatever their origin, are alike, and this opinion 
is especially founded on the sameness of their electric 
charge. My experiments have led me to suppose, on 
the contrary, that the various ions ought to exhibit 
notable differences among themselves. 1 have ob- 
served, in fact, that the rapidity of their recombination, 
or rather, of their disappearance— not to prejudge any- 

' See on Ihit subject Ihe researches ol Mr. Klecman, Piil. Mag., 
April lod Ocrobei 1906.— F. L. 
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thing — varies greatly with their origia. Here are, for 
instance, three cases in which, from my researches, ions 
behave very differently: — 

I St. Ions produced by combuslion. — These' can pass 
through a cooled metallic tube, 2 metres long, as is 
shown by the action 
they exercise on an 
electroscope placed at 
the extremity of this 
tube (Fig. 52), but a 
very thin layer of 
water stops them. 

and. Ions produced 
by certain chemical re- 
actions.— Ot these re- 
actions I shall only 
mention the formation 
of hydrogen by the 
action of sodium 
amalgam or water. 
The ions obtained 
almost entirely dis- 
appear after passing 
through a few centi- 
metres of the tube 

(Fig- S3)- 

3rd. Ions produced 
by the oxidation of 
phosphorus. — By bub- 
bling through a bottle 
containing water, air 
which has passed 
through a globe con- 
taining finely divided 
fragments of phospho 
oi the i 



>G. Si. — RtcombimUioH ef Ike hns 
eilaintii in the disseciaiien of matltr 
by ehtmicai nactietu. — A, botlle 
contaiDlng waler and sodium amal- 
gam. CB, lulx conducling the ioniied 
gas on tci the charged eleclro- 
scope D. The ions generated in (hi* 
form of the dissociation of malter 
neulraliiing each other very quickly, 
It ia sufficient lo give ■ cerlaio length 
(o the lube CB for the discharge of 
ihe electroscope to become, coDlrary 
lo what is obseiveil in Ihe experiment 
in Fig' 52, almost nil. For this 
reason it is preferable to make use of 
the arrangement represented in Fig. 
50, for Etudyir^ the dissociation of 
mailer by chemical reactions. 

s, it is verified by the action 
I the electroscope that all the ions have 
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aot been retained by the water, as was noticed in the 
case of those obtained in the previous operations. 

It will be seen by these three examples that ions may 
show reai'differences among themselves notwithstand- 
ing their indisputable analogies. 

The quantity of gaseous molecules capable of being 
ionized in a given mass of gas is relatively very small, 
however energetic may be the process of ionization 
employed. Were it otherwise, it would be easy to 
extract from atoms a colossal amount of energy. 
Rutherford calculates the number of molecules dis- 
sociated, or rather, having undergone a commencement 
of dissociation, at i in 100,000,000. This figure is 
arrived at in various ways, notably by verifying the 
number of drops of water which result from the con- 
densation of water vapour produced by the presence of 
ions. Though this figure may appear insignificant, the 
number of ions is still considerable by reason of the 
number of particles contained in a gas, which is esti- 
mated at 36,000 billions per millimetre cube. The 
cubic millimetre of a gas might therefore contain 360 
million particles having undergone a commencement 
of dissociation, although only one molecule in a 
hundred millions might be partly dissociated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BXPBRIMEHTS ON THE SPONTANROUS DISSOCIATION OF 
HATTBR AND ON THB EXISTENCE IN ALL BODIES OF 
AN EMANATION ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF THE RAdlO- 
ACTIVE SUBSTANCES. 

The concatenation of my experiments led me to discover 
the existence in all bodies of an emanation similar to 
that of the radio-active substances, which shows that 
all bodies dissociate spontaneously. This is how I was 
led to this demonstration. 

With the object of studying the transparency of 
metals to particles of dissociated matter, whether by 
tight or combustion, I made use of the condensing 
electroscope previously described — of an electroscope 
enclosed in a Faraday's cage, and I noticed an important 
dischai^e under the influence of a heat slight enough 
to raise the temperature of its walls by only some 30°. 

The first explanation obviously was that the metal 
cylinder was transparent to radiations. 

1 now give the experiments that showed me that the 
principal cause of the phenomenon was not due to 
any transparency, but to an emanation from the metal 
identical with that observed in radio-active bodies, such 
as thorium, uranium, etc., which, some time after my 
researches (published in the Revue Scienttfique, 33nd 
November 1902, p. 650), J. J. Thomson discovered in 
all bodies.^ 

Let us again take in hand the apparatus (Fig. 49), 
which will enable us to verify the following facts: — 

If the discharge takes place from the exposure of the 

' Ai mentiooed in an earlier note, PioTessor J. J. Thomion doei nat 
admit Ihit. He claims, od the conliacy, thai the emanalioo [HTOVecl hj 
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instrument to the sun, it is only noticeable if the tem- 
perature of the sun is high enough to heat the metal. 

With the ultra-violet light of electric sparks, so much 
more active than solar light, but which does not heat 
metal, the discharge is almost nil. 

In arranging the apparatus as shown in Fig, 49 for 
studying the action of heat, it will be found that after 
repeating the experiment five or six times, the metal, 
which at first gave a discharge of some 10* a minute, 
soon gives a very small one, then none at all, and 
only regains its properties at the end of a few days.' 

If, when a cylinder is very active under the influence 
of the heat of the gases of the flame, the lantern be 
withdrawn, the discharge continues for two or three 
minutes, as if the interior of the cylinder contained 
something able to neutralize a certain quantity of the 
electricity with which the electroscope is charged. 

The action produced by heat can be easily separated 
from that due to the transparency of the metal to 
particles of dissociated matter. The action of ionized 
gases and that of heat are two independent effects 
which are superposed, but which it is possible to 
separate. A slight increase in temperature produces a 
fairly strong discharge. Gases cooled by their passage 
through a long worm produce on the contrary but a 
slight discharge. The metal, in this last case, acts as 
if it were transparent. The walls of the Faraday's ca^ 
employed in this last experiment were only 0.3 thick. 

him to exist in Cambridge Up'W*ler and some nthei bodies may be dne 
to the admixture of tome radio.active lubstaoce. The altertudve 
eipianation of Eister and Geitel that all nature U expoied to ibe 
bombardmeal or a radiation from tome unknown mum, to which only 
rock-salt ii impenetrable, should be borne in mind. (See their onn- 
municalioo in Phyiiialisrit Z$iluhHft, loih October 1905.)— F. U 

■ This is confirmed by Sir William Ramsay's experiments referred Jo 
abo*e (p. 376). The explanation he gives of the phcnomeDoa diCfen 
from that in the text.— F. I_ 
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It is possible even without the action of heat to 
verify in ordinary bodies the existence of a constant 
emanation from dissociated matter, though this emana- 
tion is extremely small in quantity. 

To cause it to be apparent, it is necessary to compel 
it to accumulate in a restricted space. It is sufficient 
for this to fold a sheet of metal so as to transform it 
into a small cylinder similar to the one which encloses 
the ball of the condensing electroscope. The lower 
opening is then closed and it is left for eight days in 
darkness, and then — still keeping it in darkness so as 
to avoid any possible influence from light — it is placed 
on the insulating disc of the electroscope to examine its 
radio-activity. It will then be found, after having 
^charged the whole system exactly as I have directed, 
that a dischai^e of i to 3° per minute is obtained. As the 
metal rapidly loses that which it has accumulated, the 
discharge soon ceases. Many bodies other than metals, 
a box -wood cylinder especially, produce the same 
effect. 

The metal, after ceasing to act on the electroscope, 
has not on that account exhausted its provision of 
radio-activity. It has simply parted with the quantity 
it can e;nit at the particular temperature at which 
the operation was effected. But, as with phosphores- 
cent bodies or radio-active matter, it only has to be 
slightly heated to cause it to again yield a more con- 
siderable emission of active effluves. To produce this, 
simply proceed exactly as indicated in Fig. 49, but to 
avoid certain objections, replace the lantern containing 
a candle by a small mass of metal heated to 400°C. — 
that is, at less than red heat, and placed at 3 cm. from the 
Faraday's cage. Though the walls of the tatter only 
become heated by radiation to about 35°C., it is suffi- 
cient to give a discharge of 5 or 6 degrees per minute. 
This discharge lasts 2 or 3 minutes, and stops when the 
26 
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metal has exhausted all its provision of radio-activity. 
It can afterwards regain this only by repose. 

It will be seen in all the preceding experiments that 
things occur just as if the metal contained a limited 
provision of something — acting exactly In the same 
way as the emanation of radio>active bodies — which it 
can emit rapidly under the influence of heat, but can 
then only recuperate by repose. 

This theory of the disengagement, under the influence 
of heat, of eflluves of particles of dissociated matter, 
the elements of which are closely reformed by repose, 
has the advantage of assimilating all bodies to the 
substances called radio-active like thorium and radium, 
which seemed to constitute strange exceptions to 
ordinary rules. The only difference is that the 
emanations of the latter reconstitute themselves as fast 
as the loss occurs. In ordinary metals, on the con* 
trary, the loss is only very slowly repaired, whence 
arises the necessity of allowing the metal a certain 
length of rest. 

These experiments in any case prove clearly the 
phenomenon of the spontaneous dissociation of matter. 
I repeat that J. J. Thomson arrived later at the same 
conclusion by a different method.' 

Radio-activity is then an absolutely general pheno* 
menon whose study will certainly lead to important 
practical results.^ It is already considered that the 
hitherto inexplicable action of certain mineral waters 
may be due to their radio-activity. This radio-activity 
would seem to show that the interior of the globe is the 
seat of disintegrations of matter which are perhaps not 
unconnected with earthquakes in view of the immense 
energy which matter may liberate by its dissociation. 

' See notes on pp. 115, 148, and 399. 

^ M. 1e Vroi. Garrigou, in hb inaugural lecture, has described io loo 
flillering terms the importance of my leseaiches rton the medical 
point of view. 
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The division of matter, however far it may be carried, 
does not produce any effects like those of its dissocia- 
tion. This seemed evident a priori, but it was useful 
to verify it by experiment. 

The finest state of division in which matter is known 
to us seems to be that in which bodies emit odours. 
The olfactory sense is in that case much more sensitive 
than the balance of the chemist, since small quantities 
of odoriferous matter can perfume for a long time 
several cubic metres of air without any sensible loss of 
weight. 

However divided these particles may be, they have 
none of the properties of matter in a state of dissocia- 
tion, and, consequently, do not render the air a con- 
ductor of electricity. I have experimented on the most 
odoriferous bodies I could 6nd — iodoform, vanilla, and 
artificial musk especially. All one has to do is simply 
to introduce them into a metal receptacle placed on the 
plate of the electroscope. The latter is then charged, 
Rrst positively, and then negatively. It is found that in 
both cases the discharge is nil. 

The particles which these bodies give off represent 
then a state of simple division, and in nowise a dis- 
sociation of matter. Ordinary matter, however divided 
it may be supposed to be, cannot be confused with 
matter whose atoms are dissociated. Vaporization or 
pulverization, which does not affect the atom, cannot 
produce the same effects as its dissociation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE VARIABILITY OF CHEMICAL 



The simple bodies chosen for experiment are mercury, 
mag^nesium, and aluminium, elements which in a 
normal state can form no combinations among them- 
selves. By subjecting them to certain conditions of 
shock or pressure, we shall compel them to form 
admixtures in which one of the elements shall be in- 
fioitesimally small compared with the other. This is all 
that is required for these metals to acquire entirely new 
chemical properties. 

Here is a table of the principal properties of these 
bodies in their ordinary state, and of these same bodies 
transformed : — 



CLASSIC PROPBRTIES OF MBTALS 


NBW I'ROPBRTIES OF THE SAMB 


IN THEIR NATURAL STATB. 


METALS TRANSFORMED. 


Mtrcuiy.—I}oea not decom- 


Mercury containing Iracea of 


pose water when cold, and 


Magnesium. — Decomposes 


does not oxidize in air. 


water when cold, and is 




instantly transformed, when 




exposed to the air, into a 






Magnesium.— V><xa not de- 


Transformed Magnesium. — 


compose water when cold, 




and does not oxidize in air. 


cold, but does not oxidiie 




when dry. 
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CLASSIC PROPERTIES OK V 


RTALS 


NFW PROPFRTIRS OK THE SAME 


IK THEIk NATURAL ST 


»TK. 


METAW TRANSrORMEU. 


A luminiut/i.— Docs no 


de- 


Transfonned Aluminium.— 


compose water when 


cold. 


Oxidizes instantaneously. 


and does not oxidize. 


Can- 




not be affected by sulphuric, 


with thick white tufis of 


nitric, or acetic acids. 




alumina. Rapidly decom- 
poses water until the metal 

transrorms itself into alu- 
mina. Is violently affected 
by sulphuric, nitric, and 

electromoti^-e force double 
that of ordinary aluminium. 



We will now examine in detail the transformations 
we have just briefly indicated. I give first the modus 
operandi of these transformations : — 

Transformation of the Properties of Mercuty.-~-\{ a 
fragment of magnesium be placed in a bath of mercury 
the contact of the two metals may be maintained for 
any lapse of time without their combining. If roughly 
shaken in a bottle the magnesium is still unattacked. 
In their ordinary state, then, the.se metals refuse to 
combine, but we shall see that we have only to modify 
their usual physical conditions very slightly to enable 
them to join in very unequal proportions. 

To compel the mercury to dissolve a small quantity 
of magnesium, the intervention of a slight pressure 
alone is needed. This pressure constitutes one of 
those causes peculiar to the effect required, one of 
those appropriate reagents, of which I have several 
times pointed out the importance in this work. 
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This pressure may be light but it must be continuous. 
To obtain it we have only to fill a tube with mercury 
and to close it with a cork having a strip of mag- 
nesium, carefully cleaned with emery-paper, passed 
through it (Fig. 54). By thus stopping the tube with * 
the cork, the magnesium remains dipped in the mercury 
without being able to float on its surface. 
Subjected to this feeble pressure it is 
slightly attacked in a length of time vary- 
ing from a few minutes to a few hours, 
according to the quality 
of the metal and the per- 
fection of the cleaning. 
The properties of the 
mercury then become 
profoundly modified. It 
acquires the property, as 
.'"' , curious as it was unex- 
i^^T^HL pected, of appearing to 
iraniferma- oxidize rapidly in dry air, 
tieit of ihe and it vigorously decom- 
praptrfiti ff poggs water so soon as ^"'- 5S-— f««"- 
n,,rcur, i. ij i i^^ersed in it (Fig. T'lZ'IjIZ 

Obtaintd by > f *)■ mercury cm- 

combintaion, 55)- Hdning a trace of 

under the in- To verify the apparent mi^niatan. (In- 
Hutmce of dry oxidation of the mer- slaotaneous pho- 
lUsht frei- cury it only has to be ">fi™ph.) 

sure, wttk poured into a recently cleaned glass. Its 
tusiuM""^ surface is then instantaneously covered 
with a black powder which forms again 
every time it is wiped away. If not removed, the 
coating of oxide soon reaches the thickness of a centi- 
metre. This permanent oxidation continues for an hour. 
The oxidation of the mercury is, however, only 
apparent. It is not in reality the mercury which 
oxidizes, but the traces of magnesium contained in it. 
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By oxidizing;, the magnesium transforms the mercury 
into an impalpable black powder of considerable volume. 

To verify the decomposition of water by the mercury, 
it is poured into a g^lassful of this liquid as soon as the 
magnesium is taken out of it. The decomposition of 
the water is immediate. It becomes slower at the end 
of fifteen minutes, but lasts over an hour. 

The modified mercury rapidly loses its properties 
when exposed to the air, but it may be kept indefinitely 
and retains its new properties by 
covering it with a thin layer of oil of 
vaseline. 

TraniformaUon of the Properties of 
Magnesium — If, in the last experi- 
ment, instead of a thin fragment of 
magfnesium being placed in the mer- 
cury under pressure, a strip of a 
certain thickness — one millimetre, for 
instance — be introduced, it will be 
found, by taking out this strip at p,^ ^^.-Dtcm.- 
the expiration of two or three hours poiUien of ivater 
and plunging it into water, that the hy magmtium 
liquid is rapidly decomposed {Fig. tonieimng tracti 
56). The hydrogen of the water is of«>'^'"y. (In- 
disengaged, and the oxygen combmes tocraph ) 
with the metal to form magnesia. 
The operation lasts about an hour, and as in the case 
of mercury, at last stops. If, after having immersed 
the magnesium in water, it is withdrawn, its tempera- 
ture rises considerably and it oxidizes in the air. 

This oxidation of magnesium in the air is — contrary 
to what was observed with mercury, and contrary to 
what will be observed in aluminium — very slight and 
only shows itself when the metal is wet. Withdrawn 
from the mercury and dried at once with a dry cloth, 
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it does not oxidise, but retains indefinitely, if kept in a 
very dry place, the property of decomposing water. 

In the preceding experiments I have worked without 
the intervention of any reag^ent, simply by putting in 
presence of each other two metals which will not com* 
bine in the ordinary way, but which I have compelled 
to interpenetrate by the action of slight pressure. 
The operation requires several hours. It will only 
require a few seconds if I call in a reagent which by 
the sole fact that it attacks magnesium will diminish 
i(s resistance to the action of mercury. 

I now introduce into a large bottle a few centimetres 
cUbe of mercury, a strip of magnesium, and water con- 
taining 1% of hydrochloric acid, and roughly shake the 
bottle for lo seconds. I now withdraw the magnesium, 
wash it to quickly remove all traces of hydrochloric 
acid, dry it and throw it into a precipitating glass full 
of water. It will at once decompose this liquid. 
Taken from the bottle and poured into a glass full of 
water the mercury will likewise decompose that. 

Transformation of the Properties of Aluminium. — The 
experiments with aluminium are much more striking 
than those effected with magnesium. 

To generate immediately on the polished surface of 
an aluminium mirror a vegetation in thick tufts as white 
as snow, constitutes one of the most curious experi- 
ments in chemistry, and one of those which has most 
struck the learned persons to whom I have shown it 
Its realization is very simple. 

It is possible, as with magnesium, to compel the 
mercury to act under pressure, but the action of impact 
is much more rapid. 

It is sufficient to introduce into a bottle containing 
a few centimetres cube of mercury some strips of 
aluminium polished with rouge or simply cleaned with 
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emery, and then to rougrhly shake the bottle for two 
minutes.' If one of the strips then be taken out, 
carefully wiped, and vertically placed on a support, 
it will be seen to 
be almost instant- 
aneously covered 
with white tufts of 
alumina, which in 



a few 



linutes 



grow to a height 
of I centimetre 
from the surface 
(Figs. 57 to 60). 
At the commence- 
ment of the ex- 
periment the tem- 
perature of the 
strip rises to 102° 
C. 

The above oxi- 
dation does not 
manifest itself - if 
the aluminium be 
introduced into a 
or oxygen com- 
pletely dry. The 
presence of a small 
quantity of water 
vapour is therefore i 
the phenomenon, 
always hydrated. 

' All the figures Ei*^*" by me in this book must be very exactly 
lollowed by an)' one wishing 10 repeat my experimcnli. The repeated 
shocki produced by the shaking tend In generate combinations which 
do not occur otherwise, II was by shaking n bottle containing 
ethylene and sulphuric ncid some 3000 times that M. Berlhetol, as is 
well known, obtained the synthesis of alcohol, 



Figs. 57 10 60.— Formal ion of lufis of 
alumina on strips of aluminium covered 
with invisible traces of mercury. (In- 
is photograph.) 



indispensable for the production of 
The alumina formed is, besides, 
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If, instead of placing^ the aluminium on a support, it 

is thrown into a vessel full of water immediately after 

takings it out of the mercury, it energetically 

decomposes the liquid and transforms 

itself into alumina. This operation only 

ceases when (he aluminium is entirely 

destroyed, a complete destruction which 

never occurs with magnesium. A strip 

of aluminium i millim6tre in thickness, i 

centimetre in width, and ro centimetres in 

length is entirely destroyed by oxidation in 

less than forty-eight hours. 

Fig. 6i.— As with the transformed mercury, it is 

Ariangemcnt easy to preserve indefinitely in the modified 

of the eipeti- aluminium all its properties by simply 

ment which , . ... l .^i r ■. r i- 

allowt UB to ""'"srsing It m a bottle of Oil of vaseline, 
give lo a siiip An idea of the minute quantity of mercury 
urakminlum, necessary to transform in so great a degree 
after lis ex- the properties of aluminium may be gathered 
iremiiy hat (,„ putting into a precipitating glass filled 
touched mer- ..u ,- ..„ , . u . . ■ ■ ii 

,. With distilled water, but containing a small 

cury, Ine pro- . " , , 

perty of de- lu^nt'ty of mercury, a Strip of aluminium 
composing cleaned with emery and fixed in a cork, so 
waier, and of that it can only touch the mercury with its 
|""''<"™""E Jower extremity (Fig, 6i). After a few 
1 se en ire y jjoy^s the water begins to decompose, and 
into alumina, , . , . . ° , , 

evenwhenthe '"'^ decomposition, even after the mercury 
mercury is has been taken away, continues till the strip 
withdrawn has been eaten away for a length of 5 to 6 
after the de- centimetres above the point in contact with 
ccm position of .. 
. '^, , the mercury. 

(he WBler has , , . -^ . , , . , 

commenced. '" ^"'^ experiment the action of the 

mercury has thus extended far beyond the 
part in contact with it. It may therefore be supposed 
that the mercury has travelled along the strip of 
aluminium by an electro-capillary phenomenon. The 
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following experiment is free from this objection, and 
shows even more clearly the slight quantity of mercury 
necessary to transform the properties of aluminium. 

Into a dry and very clean bottle is put a small quantity 
of pure distilled mercury; the bottle is shaken for one 
minute, then the mercury is poured out so that there 
remains no visible trace of It on its sides, which, more- 
over, will have kept all their transparency if the metal . . 
used was perfectly pure. The bottle has, nevertheless,' 
retained traces of metal sufficient to transform the 
properties of aluminium. It is only necessary to wash 
it with water acidulated by one-fifth part of hydrochloric 
acid, to place in it a strip of aluminium, and to shake 
the bottle for thirty seconds to cause the strip to exhibit 
the properties of oxidation mentioned, although it is 
impossible to discover on its surface any trace whatever 
of amalgamation. 1 

The proportion of mercury necessary to produce the 
transformation of aluminium can be represented in 
figures. If, to a bottle containing water acidulated by 
one-fifth of hydrochloric acid is added a trace of bi- 
chloride of mercury so weak that the liquid only con- 
tains ninth of its weight, and a strip of aluminium be 
inserted, and the bottle shaken for two minutes, the 
aluminium will have acquired all the properties I have 
indicated, although, as in the preceding experiment, 

' As the conditions in which aluminium can combine with mercury 
without the inlervcntion of at\f reagent may be met with in any labora- 
tory, 1 at first supposed that tome of ihe facts I noted must have long 
been known. After fruilleisly consulting the most accredited chemical 
treiklUes withoat finding anjithJng but has telaling to the amalgamation 
of alnmininm in Ihe presence of bases, I made inquiries of the most 
eminent cliemists, and notably of M. DiUe, Professor of Chemistry at 
the Sorbonne, and author of the most complete and recent work 00 the 
properties of aluminium. One and all answered that none of the facts 
I pointed out, neither as r^ards aluminium nor mercury nor mag- • 
Dcsium, had before l>een published. 
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there is no trace of amalgamation visible to the naked 
eye. 

The electro-motive force of the modified aluminium is 
more than double that of ordinary aluminium. With a 
couple formed of platinum, pure water, and ordinary 
aluminium the electro- motive force I found was 0.75 
volts. By replacing in the same couple the ordinary 
aluminium by the modified aluminium, the electro-motive 
force rose to 1.65 volts. 

The hydrogen which is disengaged during the de- 
composition of water by the modified aluminium renders 
the air a conductor of electricity, as may be verified by 
connecting an electroscope with a metal receptacle 
containing water and fragments of transformed alu- 
minium. The discharge of the electroscope is about 
the same whether its charge be positive or negative. 

In addition to these new properties of oxidizing when 
cold and of decomposing water exhibited by the alu- 
minium, it has also acquired the property of being 
affected by sulphuric, acetic, and nitric acids, which in 
general have no action upon it. 

To observe this new property the following pre- 
cautions should be taken: — For acetic acid, it is only 
necessary to use it pure and crystal I izabie ; for nitric 
acid, the metal drawn from the bottle of mercury must 
be plunged into the nitric acid of commerce. After a 
few seconds the metal is very violently attacked, its 
temperature raised considerably, accompanied by the 
disengagement of heavy russet-coloured vapour. The 
reaction is rendered less dangerous by adding to the 
nitric acid half its weight of water. 

If nitric acid pure at 40* were employed instead of the 

nitric acid of commerce, the aluminium would not be 

affected. 

. The difference of action by pure and impure nitric 

acid is not an isolated example. It has long been 
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known that there is a difference in the action exercised 
on lead by pure and ordinary water. Pure water 
attacks it, while ordinary water does not. It is 
sufficient to pour distilled water on recently prepared 
lead filings for the liquid to become tinted in a few 
minutes by the formation of oxide of lead. With 
ordinary instead of distilled water the liquid remains 
perfectly limpid. Ordinary water modifies the surface 
of the metal, and deposits on it insoluble carbonates and 
sulphates. 

Sulphuric acid does not affect ordinary aluminium, as 
the chemistry books teach us; but it energetically 
attacks modified aluminium. Pure sulphuric acid is 
almost devoid of action. Sulphuric acid in twice its 
volume of water must be used. Once the action has 
commenced, enough water can be added to reduce the 
sulphuric acid to one-hundredth part. The reaction 
continues with almost the same vivacity. Sulphuric 
acid diluted to the one^hundredth degree, which has an 
action almost nil on aluminium not already attacked, 
has, on the contrary, a very great action as soon as the 
reaction has started. Consequently, it has the power of 
continuing but not of exciting it. 

The fact that sulphuric acid pure or diluted does not 
attack ordinary aluminium is taught in chemistry books, 
but it is not quite exact. Pure sulphuric acid, it is true, 
has no action, but with half its measure of water added 
it instantaneously attacks aluminium, though less 
energetically than in the case of modified aluminium. 
The verification of so simple a fact not being open to 
any misconception, it must be supposed that the 
divergence between what is written in the books and 
what is shown by observation is due to the chemists, 
who first studied the action of sulphuric acid on 
aluminium, making use of a metal containing foreign 
bodies which modern manufacture has succeeded in 
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eliminating. Foreign bodies in aluminium greatly 
modify its properties. 1 have come across samples of 
impure aluminium with which 1 was unable to effect any 
of the preceding experiments. 

In his notable memoir on the properties of aluminium, 
M. Ditte had already shown that this metal could be 
affected by acids, but only by adopting certain devices. 
For weak sulphuric acid to act, a little chloride of 
platinum has to be added ; for nitric acid, a vacuum has 
to be made.above the metal plunged into the acid. The 
attack, moreover, is very slow, and in no wise violent, 
as is the case with modified aluminium. M. Ditte 
has concluded, from his numerous experiments, that 
aluminium is a metal easily liable to attack under many 
conditions, several of which are still undetermined. 
Tbe fact appears indisputable. Tlie Navy has been 
compelled to abandon the use of aluminium, and unless 
means be found to associate it with a metal able to 
modify its properties, it will be impossible to employ it, 
as has been proposed, for metallic constructions. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXPERIM2NTS ON THE PASSAGE OF THB ELEMENTS PRO- 
DUCED BV THE DISSOCIATION OF MATTER THROUGH 
MATERIAL OBSTACLES. 

I HAVE already given, in the body of this work, photo- 
graphs showing how varied are the equilibria which 
may be imposed on particles of dissociated matter by 
utilizing their attractions and repulsions, and it would 
be useless to return to the subject. I have likewise 
reproduced photographs showing thafby increasing the 
speed of projection of these particles by a rise in the 
electric tension of the apparatus generating them, they 
may be made visibly to pass through material objects. 
This operation having great importance, I recur to it so 
as to fully describe the technique which I did not pre- 
viously go into. 

The apparatus used, represented in Fig. 62, is very 
simple, but the adjustment of the great solenoid serving 
to considerably raise the electric tension is rather 
delicate. The position in which one of the wires 
starting from the small solenoid will give the maximum 
result — that is, a long sheaf of effluves round the ball 
terminal of the solenoid — has to be ascertained by 
repeated experiments. The coil used must give at 
least 30 centimetres of spark for the effects observed 
to be very clear. When the apparatus is properly 
regulated, there will be seen to issue from the terminal 
a sheaf of effluves having the exact appearance of the 
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dotted rays reproduced in the sketch. These effluves 
possess the surprising property of traversing without 

FiC. (>Z.~ Diagram of Ikt or- 
ranpiaaU for giving te lit 
iffiwejprodueidbyparticUt 
af dissedaiid matter sufi- 
cient teiaion to mabli tkim 
le pass through thin plates 
of nen • coiiduiling bediet, 
such as glass and ttottilt. 

A, induction coil. It mutt 
be able to give sparks of 
30 centimetrn minimum 

B, C, Leyden jan connecied 
with the poles of the coil. 
Their internal coalings are 
connected to I wo roda, a i, 
terminating with baUswhich 
are set about a centimilie 
apart, and between which 
■he discharge lakes place. 

E, small solenoid, connected 
with the two exlernnl coat- 
ings of the Leyden jais. 
H, large solenoid fonned of 
coiled copper wire. It is 
connected with the sole- 
noid E by two wires, GF. 
The position of the wire U 
is invariable. That of the 
wire F should be deter, 
mined by experiment until the maximum of etiluves in tufts at K ig 

obtained. 
I, metallic tod fixed to the first spite of the solenoid. At its extremity 

are formed the tufts capable of passing through opaque bodieg. 
K, strip of glass or ebonite through which the tufis of eflloTcs pasF. 
Its thickness must not exceed i millimetre maximum. 

deviation thin strips of various bodies: ebonite, glass' 
etc., placed in their way. This effect can seldom be 
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produced if the thickness of these strips exceeds half a 
millimetre.* 

The experience is very striking. The course of these 
rays can be followed with the naked eye, which would 
not be the case if it were a question of a secondary 
emission 01: of a phenomenon of condensation. 

I know of no other experiment by which the visible 
passag;e of particles through a material obstacle can be 
verified. I need not recall tlie fact that an electric 
spark can very well pierce through a solid body, as can 
be verified by placing a strip of glass or of cardboard 
between the two poles of a static machine or of an 
induction coil. But then the object is pierced, while 
in my experiment the eflluves pass through it without 
piercing it. 

Mr. F. Legge has repeated this experiment with a 
Tesia transformer, surrounded by solid vaseline. Owing 
to the elevation of tension thus obtained, he has 
succeeded in compelling the efiluves to pass through 
ebonite discs half>centim^tte thick, while with the 
apparatus at my disposal they will not pass through 
strips thicker than half-milllmitre.* 

If the efRuves, obtained as has been explained, are 
made to pass through a Crookes' tube without either 
metallic cathode or anode — that is to say, through a 
simple glass receiver in which a high vacuum has been 

' II should be noled Ihat ihe substance lo be iraversed iduU be an 
insulator of decW icily. I have myself uied with success discs of glass, 
ebonite, sulphur, and shellac lespectivety, of J-cm. in thickness, and a 
disc of paraffin wax of I cm. ; nor do I doubt Ihat these thicknesses 
nii|>hl be exceeded if Ihe lensioQ weie sullidentlr raised.— F. L. 

* The appaialus employed by me consists of a transformer of the 
paderD designed by Elstet and Geilel, and made by Ernecke of B«lin. 
The oscillatoty discharge is given by (Wi> Leyden jars 40 cm. h^h, 
connected in parallel, discharging throuBh a spaik g»p sheltered froni 
the lighl of I cm., and fed by a tery powerful induction coil with a 
spaik-length of 35 cm.— F. L. 
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created, a productioti of X.rays will be obtained id 
sufficient abundance to show clearly the skeleton of 
the hand on a screen of platino-cj'anide of barium. 
This very unforeseen experiment has always surprised 
the physicists to whom I have shown it.' 

' By suspending kbovc (lie appatalus an inverled s'^ss funnel con- 
lainine ao Inner funnel of Ihin copper foil from which ■ wire k mn to 
as to malce contact with Ihe charging rod of an eteclroscope, it can 
be shown thut these "cfFluves" are positively charged. Thai Ihe 
discharge fiom the secondary cml of such a tranifotmer as it mentinned 
in Note i, p. 417, is potiitve, has been thown by Ibe cesearches of 
Dr. von Wesendonk.-F. L. 
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In a recent work M. Becquere) has gfiven an historical 
sketch of the discovery of radio-activity, and has caused 
the passages relating to me to be reproduced in small 
volumes for popular use. He asserts therein that my 
experiments for the most part afTect a complication 
"which conceals the real cause of the phenomena 
observed." He concludes by saying, " It is sufficient 
to read the publications of M. Gustave Le Bon in 
Comptes retidus [de CAcadimie des Sciences] to be 
convinced that, at the time they w<!re written, the 
author had no idea of the phenomena of radio- 
activity." 

Evidently no one is going to verify the assertions of 
M. Becquerel in the Camples rettdui of this period 
(1896^), but should any one do so, what would he 
learn ? 

He would learn th^'t for three years, M, Becquerel 
took infinite pains, with multiple and varied experi- 
ments, to prove that the radiations emitted by uranium 
could be polarized, refl^?!^, and refracted, and, con- 
sequently, were only, accoii^ing to the definition of 
J. J. Thomson, "one of the ftji^ms of light" — an opinion' 
which M. Becquerel himself ai^knowledged later to be 
entirely erroneous. The ide-a M. Becquerel himself 
entertained at that time w^is therefore as inexact as' 
possible. 
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In papers published by me at this very period, I upheld 
an opinion diametrically opposite to his. I laboured, in 
fact, to prove, contrary to his assertions, that the 
radiations of Uranium could not be reflected, refracted, 
nor polarized. They, therefore, had no relationship 
to light, and constituted in my ideas a new form of 
energy very much akin to the X rays. 1 added that 
the uranium rays were identical with the effluves 
emitted by all bodies, under the influence of light. 
Time has proved the correctness of these various 
assertions, which I was then alone in maintaining. 

The historical sketch of M. Becquerel thus constitutes 
a complete inversion of the most evident facts, and, 
were I inclined to make use of the expressions he uses 
with regard to me and the first experiments on the 
phenomena afterwards termed "radio-activity," I have 
the right to say that it was he, at that time in question, 
who "had no conception of the phenomena of radio- 
activity." But since the text of the Compter rendus 
of the Acad^mie des Sciences are referred to, I will 
quote them. 

All the experiments of M. Becquerel tending to prove 
that the rays emitted by uranium refract, reflect, and 
polarize, are described therein most circumstantially 
and in detail. He proves the refraction of the uranium 
rays by means of a mirror, and their polarization by the 
classic process of tourmaline plates with crossed axes. 
These various experiments he- checks one by the 
other, and on three different occasions repeats his 
assertions, each time brin^pTfg forward new demon- 
strations {Comptes rendus., 1896, pp. 561, 693, 763). 
His last controlling experiment was, according to him, 
absolutely categorical, and he drew from it the following 
conclusions: — 

"This experiment ther«.''ore shows, for the invisible 
fays emitted by salts of uranium, alike the doubler 
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refniction, the polarization of the two rays and their 
unequal absorption through the tourmaline." 

We know — for M. Becquerel has since acknowledged 
it — how incorrect these ejiperiments were, and, con- 
sequently, what a false idea he then entertained of 
radio-activity. 

" What there is piquant in this," writes Professor de 
Heen on the subject of the polarization and the re- 
flection of the uranium rays, " is, that it took three 
years for M. Becquerel to convince himself that Dr. 
Gustave Le Bon was right, and even then an American 
physicist had to come to the rescue.^ 

M. Becquerel, moreover, gave explanations on this 
matter before the Physical Congress in 1900 in a 
manner that would lead to the belief that he had 
spontaneously discovered his mistake. 

" The experiment on the polarization of the uranium 
rays," he stated, " did not in the end yield the same 
results either with tourmaline plates or with other 
methods. The same negative conclusions have been 
arrived at by M. Rutherford and M. Gustave Le 
Bon."* 

I have indicated the passages in the Complex rendui 
relating to the first experiments of M. Becquerel; I will 
now recall those concerning my own. At that period 
(1896-97) I was still confusing two very difl'erent 
things: ist, infra-red radiations which, contrary to the 
teachings of science, passed through, as I proved, most 
non-conducting bodies — wood, stone, black paper, 
ebonite, etc.; 2nd, radiations emitted by metals under 
the influence of light and which I affirmed to be identical 
with the cathode and uranium rays, as thenceforth 
admitted by all physicists. 

' Proressor RDtherford, who apptais to l<e intended, is, as hu 
been miA, not an Ameiiean, bul i Canadian.— F. L. 
' Cfngris dt Physique, I, iii, p. 34. 
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Here are a few extracts from my published papers — 

" From the beginning of the year 1897 (Comp/es 
rendus, 5th August 1897, p. 755) 1 showed that all 
bodies struck by light give birth to radiations of the 
family of the cathode rays." 

A few weeks later I showed the analogy of these 
radiations emitted by bodies under the action of light 
with uranium rays, and concluded my paper with the 
words, " The properties of uranium must therefore only 
be one particular case of a very general late." (Comptes 
rendus, 1897, p. 895.) 

My first researches were developed for eight years in 
numerous memoirs, in which I detailed every time new 
experiments. And my first experiments having ap- 
peared to be somewhat forgotten by authors who daily 
rediscovered facts already pointed out by me, I drew 
attention to my anterior publications in a note in the 
Comptes rendus de I'Acad^mie des Sciences, 1902, p. 32, 
from which I extract the following: — 

"At the very beginning of my researches on the 
mode of energy to which I gave the name of Black 
Light, I stated that the effluves emitted by bodies struck 
by light are of the same nature as the uranium rays, 
which are commonly considered as identical with the 
cathode rays, and as being constituted by the elements 
of dissociated atoms, and the carriers of electric 
changes. 

"Enlai^ing the circle of these researches, I demon- 
strated later that similar efflusives were manifested in a 
large number of chemical reactions, and I was able to 
conclude that this production of effluves under very 
varying influences constituted one of the most wide- 
spread of the phenomena of nature. 

" Since that epoch, several authors, Lenard especially, 
have also arrived at this conclusion that metals struck 
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by light generate cathode rays which are subject to 
deviation by a magnet. 

"All efHuves disengaged under the action of light in 
the conditions just set forth exhibit the closest analogies 
with the emissions now described under the name of 
radio-activity of matter. The production of these last 
therefore does appear to be, as 1 was a long time alone 
in maintaining, a particular case of a very general law. 
This general law is, that under divers influences, the 
atoms of matter may be subject to a strong dissociation, 
and give birth to effluves with properties very different 
from those of the bodies from which they emanate." 
{Comptes rendus, 1902, p. 32.) 

The loss of memory on the part of certain physicists 
had already struck one ofthe most eminent of them. 
M. de Heen, Professor of Physics at the University 
of Li^ge, somewhat scandalized by this fact, wrote a 
memoir: Quel est Vautetir de la decouverte des ph4no- 
menes dUs radio-actifs ? (published by the Institut de 
Physique of Li^ge in 1901) in which, from published 
documents alone, he re-established the truth. 

1 had at that time never seen the learned professor, 
and only knew his paper through its being sent to me. 
Had he consulted me before publishing it, I should 
have informed him that the only point I cared for was 
the demonstration of the universality of the radio- 
activity of matter, seeing that the real author of the 
discovery of radio-activity was Niepce de Saint-Victor, 
who revealed, fifty years ago, the properties which 
salts of uranium possessed, of emitting for months 
together radiations in the dark, as I will again show 
later on. Those who afterwards brought the question 
entirely up to date were Curie, with his great discovery 
of Radium, and Rutherford with his study of the 
radiation of radio-active bodies. 
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The works for popular use due to the disciples of 
M. Becqiierel exhibit the above facts in a totally 
dlfTerent light. In M. Berget's work Le Radium 
may be read, page 37, "Thereafter tlje labours of 
M. Becquerel were so many victories : one after the 
other he discovered in 1S96 and 1897 that the rays 
emitted by uranium were subject neither to reflection 
by mirrors nor refraction by prisms. " This is the exact 
contrary to what M. Becquerel was then persistently 
seeking to demonstrate. The quotations given above 
prove this clearly. 

More than one philosophical lesson can be learned 
from the above. 1 am not speaking, let it be under- 
stood, of the method of writing history of which the 
above is a specimen ; it has never been written other- 
wise. I simply wish to point out the intensity of the 
illusions which the suggestion derived from preconceived 
ideas may create in the mind of a clever physicist with 
many assistants. If Niepce de Saint-Victor had not 
formerly written that the radiations emitted in the dark 
by salts of uranium were light stored up — that is to 
say, a kind of phosphorescence — M. Becquerel would 
assuredly never have dreamed of considering that they 
must necessarily be refracted, reflected, and polarized. 
Such errors as these easily explain some of the 
enormities written in complete good faith on the sub- 
ject of the N rays. 

In the same book, where I am so harshly dealt with, 
M. Becquerel finally decided, for the first time, to 
mention the name of Niepce de Saint-Victor, having 
hitherto confined himself to reproducing his experi- 
ments on the salts of uranium and following his pre- 
decessor even in his errors, since he shared his belief in 
a kind of stored-up light. 

Not very equitable towards the living, M. Becquerel 
is stilt less so towards the dead, and his suppressions 
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are at times very unillumiaating. Niepce is disposed 
■ of in a few lines. " Niepce," he says, " was unable to 
observe the radiation of uranium because he employed 
plates insufficiently sensitive." 

It is sufRcient to read the Comptes rendus of that 
period to see how little foundation there is for this 
assertion. As early as 1867, Niepce observed that salts 
of uranium enclosed in a tin case caused impressions on 
plates in the dark. " The same activity," he says, " is 
noticed after several months as on the first day."' 

If it were true — and such is not at all the case — that 
Niepce de Saint-Victor had actually divined the exist* 
ence of the only body in nature which possessed the 
property of emitting; radiations in obscurity, such a 
divination would have been a little more than a stroke 
of genius. 

But Niepce had no such claims. He was a con- 
scientious and patient observer, ignored during his 
lifetime, forgotten when dead. The fact that only two 
physicists have dared to recall to M. Becquerel the 
experiments of Niepce shows how small a degree of 
scientific independence exists in France. 

It is impossible to think without bitterness of the 
opposition offered to Niepce by the official scholars of 
his time. If, instead of endeavouring to ridicule his 
memorable experiments, an attempt had been made to 
repeat them, there certainly woulfl have been found 
some one to think of determining how long the salts of 
uranium could continue, in the darkness, to impress 
plates, exactly as it occurred to M. Becquerel. And if 
Niepce had persisted, as did later M. Becquerel, in the 
mistake of believing in stored-up light, akin to phos- 
phorescence, some one would again have been found to 
show him — as was shown to M. Becquerel — that these 

' QuoleJ by if. Guilliums from Ihe CompUi rtndms dt t'Aiadimit 
it! Seitnees, 1867, in Radiaiisns Ntuveilts, and edition, p. 133. 
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radiations, not being polartzable, could not be light. 
Radio-active phenomena would then have been as 
quickly discovered as they were when the demonstra- 
tion of the non-polarization of the uranium rays proved 
that it was a question of something entirely novel. 
In view of the discoveries brought to light by the 
simple fact that uranium preserves indefinitely its 
powers of impressing a photographic plate in dark- 
ness, it may be said that the opposition and indifference 
to Niepce de Saint- Victor's experiments have immensely 
retarded the progress of science for more than fifty 
years. 

To end definitely a polemic which might continue for 
ever, I do not fear contradiction when I state that to 
judge the work of one who makes researches, the sub- 
ject of them should be examined as to its state before 
and its condition after his researches. 

Now, when I published my experiments in 1897, what 
were the current ideas on the question P 

istly. It was thought that uranium emitted a kind of 
invisible light. Well, I proved that it emitted some- 
thing entirely new, which was analogous to the radia- 
tions of the family of the X rays, and consequently had 
no relationship whatever to light — a fact which has 
since tieen completely verified. 

2ndly. It was absolutely unknown that metals struck 
by light acquired properties identical with those of the 
uranium and the cathode rays. I demonstrated this, 
contrary to all accepted ideas. The fact, which has 
long been known, that certain electrified metals lost 
their electric charge under the influence of light, pro- 
ceeded, according to Lenard, from the fact that under 
this influence their surface became pulverized into dust, 
which, disseminated in the air, carried off the electric 
charges of the electrified particles of the metal. 

Lenard, however, was the first to acknowledge his 
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error. On the publication of my experiments, he re- 
newed bis own, and found that metals under the 
influence of light emitted cathode rays which could be 
deviated by a magnet,' and the experiments were sub- 
sequently confirmed by J. J. Thomson. 

3rdly, At the time referred to it was believed, and M. 
Becquerel believed, that radio-activity was a quite 
exceptional phenomenon belonging to an infinitely 
limited number of bodies. In a series of experiments 
I showed that it was one of the most widespread 
phenomena in nature, produced, not only under the 
influence of light, but under that of heat, and of a large 
number of chemical reactions. This opinion has 
gradually gained ground, and is now almost universally 
admitted. 

In the above enumeration I do not bring into pro- 
minence the demonstration that all these phenomena 
are manifestations of a new force — namely, intra-atomic 
energy, which surpasses all others by its colossal mag- 
nitude. The existence of this force is still in some 
measure contested, and I only desired to recall here 
those facts which are above all dispute. 

4thly. The doctrine of the dissociation of matter was 
only formulated a long time after my researches. The 
physicists of the University of Cambridge have become 
its warm partizans, since one of them declared in the 
course of a recent polemic that it was "the most 
important theory of physics " ; but they have taken a 
long time to range themselves on its side. In 1900, 
' J. J. Thomson, a very eminent scholar, but one who 
easily forgets the work of his predecessors, still believed 
that radio-active emissions were a form of light. This 

' Leiurd's memoir, EruuguKg Kalkadtnilraklen dureh ultra vitltlie 
Litki, was ptMcnied (o (he Academp of Sdencn of Vknn* on th« 
tSth October 1S99. My experiments were published in the Camftts 
rtndusde FAiadlmi* da Seitncci of Pirit, on the 5th April 1S97. 
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is wilut he wrote at that date: " Becquerel found that 
the radiations of uranium can be reflected, polarized, 
and refracted, so that it is evidently one of the forms of 
light," (Discharge of Electricity through Gases, p. 57. 
1898.) 

This is what I wrote at the same date at the end of a 
long memoir Riled with experiments: "As a general 
conclusion, we may say that under the influence of very 
varied causes — light, chemical reactions, electrification, 
etc. — bodies can dissociate. Matter thus dissociated 
manifests itself under the form of infinitely small 
particles of immense speed, and capable of rendering 
the air a conductor of electricity, and of traversing 
opaque bodies. These particles represent a form of 
matter quite different from those which chemistry has 
made known to us — a new state where the atom is 
probably dissociated. 

"And surely there can be no question here of pro- 
perties only belonging to certain special bodies, such as 
uranium, thorium, etc., for these bodies only represent, 
as I said long since, particular cases of a very general 
law." (Revue Scientifique, p. 458. April 1900.) 

5thly. I will finally add that 1 was the first to formu- 
late in a special memoir the doctrine that all the 
phenomena of the dissociation of matter are the 
manifestations of a new {ores— Intra-atomic Energy — 
which surpasses all others by its colossal magnitude, 
and whence are derived, according to my researches, 
the greater part of the forces of nature, especially 
electricity and the heat of the sun. 
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Page 9, liae 15, for "instable" fvoif urulable. 
•t '3 n 3*1 for ** Nalnre «nd Energy" nod Mailer and EnerBf. 
.« 17 >• 5 "'(' ^< f°' "measured by ils weight, remained " rviti/ 
measuTed by its weight — rcnuined. 
„ iS ,. 10, for "samelhingvery simple, govemed"»a^gometbill2 

very ijmple and goTcrned. 
„ 29 „ 31, for " In one gf Ihe aoaual reviews " read In one of the 

M 37 II 9, for "phenomena" rfa^ phenomenon. 

» 37 ■■ w, for "to" rtadaS, 

!• 38 ■• 9i fo' "of succeeding in dissociating" raoif of dis*odating. 

„ 3S ,, 10, for "we could ditsocUte" nadvt could nunuge to 

dissociate. 

„ 38 „ ao, for "phenomena" rearf —phenomena. 

• I 3^ ■• 35, for " define" rviii/ verify. 

II 41 ,1 23, for "an" «arfper. 

>i 45 11 1 5, for " have reached " rva/ have sometimes reached. 

,1 45 „ 16, for "sometimes very much higher" rtadwtTf much 

„ 48 „ 6, for "kilogrammes" »ai/ kilometres. 
„ 54 ..31 and 31, "condensation, io iromenM quantities, 
within" rvai/ condensation in immense quantities within. 
i> 57 It 3I1 "the history of sciences" read the history of the 

„ 63 ,, 2, for "must always bear in mind to understand " rnu/ 

must always bear in mind in order to understand. 
,1 70 „ 2 and 5, for " instable " r«ii^ unstable. 
II 81 ,, 9, for " Physics, in fact, still maintains a wide separation" 

read Physics in fact still maintains thai a wide separation. 
„ S2 ,, 12, for " matter and energy, reproduced" rrof/ matter and 

energy reproduced. 
II S7 ,, 19, (or "prominent parts" mu^ crest. 
,, 87 „ », for "hollow parts" neiuf trough. 
„ 90 „ 20, for " that is to say, their mass, is " r^ii/ that is to say 

their mass— is. 
11 93 .1 5. for "and thus" rftuf and thus to. 
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1$, for "Ihe thermometer, the 
»the 



' read the ihet- 



), for "fixed and cast in layers" read fused and cast in 

thin layers. 
, 27, for "aggregate of elections and neutral particle* 

focm" read aggregate of electrons and neutral particles 

forms. 

24-26, for "liodies are found, has proved, as has just been 

said, the cathode rays and the emission from r*dio-aclive 

iheir idenlily" reai the cathode rays and the emission 

from radio-active bodies are formed, has proved, as has 

just been said, their identity. 
„ 24, for "For the extreme violet " r^oif For the extreme 

ultra -violet. 
„ as, (or ".i6o;i to .ioom" read o.j6oh too.too^ 
„ 3, for "phenomena" rcoi/ phenomenon. 
„ 9, for "recover" read fiT\d. 
,, 18, foe " temperatures," «arf temperatures. 
,. 21, for "leads" read lead. 
„ 13, for "radiations" read the radiations. 
„ 17, for "at limes powerfully modify" rearf powerfully 

modify. 
„ 26, for "l>ecame" r-foi/ becomes. 
„ 31, for "instable" rvm/unEtable. 
,, 17, for " from its condition as an electrized body" read 

from their condition as electrified bodies. 
„ 24, for "magnetic" rtorf negative. 
„ 18, for " under \ = . 230^1" ri<<ii/ under \ = D,23C?fi. 
„ II, lor ".230*1" read o.2joii. 
„ iS and 19, for "they hardly propel themselves farther" 

read they nre hardly propagated farther. 
„ 34, for "slate of rapid motion" r^Oi/ state of rapid motion 

within the alom. 
„ 9, for " delicate sign in life " read delicate sign of life. 
„ 4, for "quantity of heat, expressed in calories" read 

quantity of heat expressed in calories. 
,1 3> fo' " to acquire, a knowledge " read to acquire a know- 
ledge. 
,, 5, for " Recent researches in colloidal metals, which we" 

read The recent researches in colloidal metals which we. 
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ERRATA. 439 

Page 195, lire 17, for " would paralyie all effort*" nod would (hen 

pacaljne all our eHbrts. 
306 ,, 3 1 , for " we bate!)r see " rfiii/ we see. 
311 „ 31, foi "assume lo aflect " ram/ assume to effect. 
311 ,, II, for "coDlinued 10 exist, since Iheii formation" read 

conlioued since their formation. 
3IS „ 24, for "nor"fitflrfor. 
31S ,, 32, Foe " truths apptoximaiely ttue "»<!</ truths which are 

approximalcly true. 
331 „ IS, for " very simple eiperimenis, and consequently easy" 

mor/only experiments very simple and consequently easy. 
335 „ I of Figure description, for "reducing" worf evidendng. 
335 ,, 4 „ „ for "capsule placed on the" r^in/ 

capsule on the. 
J45 >• 13) '<>'' " deiivalion" r^<ii/ deviation. 
34S ,, 4, for "dissociated matter by light" read -aAVAt dissoci- 
ated by light. 
354 „ to, for " propelled " read propagated. 
360 ,, 3 of Note, for " positively" rMi/ negatively. 
364 „ 24, for "radiations of the end of (he spectrum" rtad 

radiations at the end of the spectrum. 
376 „ I of Note, for "charges" Kiii/ changes. 
386 „ 7, for " cofbide " read carbide. 
394 ,1 27, for " an " «iirf the. 

400 „ 38, for "only 0.3 thick" readoxA^ 0.3 mm. thick. 
403 „ II, for "closely" Kru^ slowly. 
417 „ 4 and 5 oF Note 2, for " spark gap sheltered from the light 

of I cm." read spark gap of I cm. sheltered from the 

l^ht. 
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t NEW BOOKS 

. IMPORTED BY 

I CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 

i NEW YORK CITY. 

; . GREAT WRITERS. 

: ^ A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS 
5 5 WRITERS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

,:§ LIBRARY EDITION. 

J Q Printed on large paper of extra quality, in handsome binding, 
'- Demy Svo, price $\.oo each. 

\ I ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

! \ PRESS NOTICES. 

^ Llf« of Jmw Austen. By Qoldwin Smith. 

" Mr. Goldwin Snkh has added aoolhn lo the Dol inconsidenible roll 
• of emiaent men who have found iheir delight in Jane Auslen. Certainly 

\ a baciDating book." — Speclalor, 

; Lll« of Balzac. By Frederick Wedtnore. 

, "A finished study, a concentrated summary, a succinct analysis of 

■ Bailie's successes and failures, and ihe causes of ihesc succtsses and 

J failOTM, and of the scope of his q,tma%"—ScoUiih Liadir. 

j Life of Charlotte Bronte. By A. Blrrell. 

" Those who know much ol Cbailotle Bronte will Uani more, and Ihrse 
' who know nothing about her will find all that is best worth learning in 

j Mr. Birrell's pleasant boa'k."—St. Jamts' i Caztll: 

Life of Brownlns. ^ William Sharp. 

"This little volume is a model of excellent English, and in every respec 
! il seems lo us what a biography should be." — Publie Opimen. 

New York: Charles Scrib.ner's Soks. 
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Life of Bunyan. By Canon Venables. 

" A most intelligent, apprecitttive, ind viluable merooir."— JcWjmcm. 
Life of Bums. By ProfeBsor Blackle. 

" The ediior cerlainly made «. hit when he pemuded Blicktc to write 
■bout Bams."— fail MUl C<u*//e. 

Life of Byix»n. By Hon. Roden Noel. 

" He [Mr. Noel] hu at any rate given lo the world the hnM credible 
and eomprcheniible portrait of the poet ever drawn wUfa pm and ink," — 
Manchislir Bxamintr. 

Ufe of Thomas Carlyle. By R. Oanett, LL.D. 

" This is an admirable book. Nothing could be more reliciioot and 
fairer than the way in which be lakei us through Carlyle'i life and works." 
—pm Mall GatttU. 

Ule of Cervantes. By H. E. Watts. 

" Let us laihn say that no volume of thia teriei, nor, to hr a« we can 
recollect, of any of the other numerous similar series, preieats the (act* of 
the subset in a more workmanlike style, or with more exbatutira know- 
\eigt. ^Manckttltr Guan/iaH. 

Life of Coleridge. By Hall Calne. 

with spirit and great literary 

Life of Congreve. By Edmund Qosse. 

" Mr. Gosse has written an admirable and moil inlerettil^ tdography 
of a man of lellett who 13 of parlicular iaieiest to other men of letten." 
— Til Academy. 
Life of Crabbe. By T. E. Kebbel. 

" N'o English poet since Shakespeare bat o 
nature and ol human life more clocely; and in 
and of sincerity he is surpassed by none. . . . 
is worthy of the subjecL" — AlhdHOUM. 
Lite Of Darwin. By 0. T. BetUny. 

" Mr. G. T. BetUny's Lift ef Darwin is a so^nd and 
work." — Sainrdigf Rtvitvi. 

Life of Dickens. By Frank T. Marzlato. 

" Notwilhstaodiog the mass of matter that has been printed relating lo 
Dickens and his works, . . . we should, until we came across this volume, 
have been at a loss to recommend any popular life of England's mcM 
popular novelist as being really satisfactory. Tbe difficulty is removed by 
Mr. Mariials' little too\."~AlluiiMim. 

Life of Qeorge Bllot. [^ Oscar Brovnlng. 

" We are thankful for this interesting addition to our knowledge of tbe 
gieat novelist." — Liltrary IVarld, 

New Vorki Charucs Scribnbk's Sons. 
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Life of Emerson. By Richard Oarnett, LU.O. 

"As to (he bi^r section of tbe. (inblic, to srhom the laiwol Great 
Writers is addiesKd, no record of Emenon's life ind work could be mofe 
deiiikble, both in breadth of treatment and ludditf of ityle, than Dr. 
Gamelt'*." — Saturday Sniiea. 

Life of Qoethe. By James SIme. 

" Mr. James Sime's competence *s a biograpljeT □( Goethe, both in 
mpect of koowledgc of bis special subject, and of Germao liteiktMTe 
Bcnerally, i) beyond question." — Mamtkesler Guardian. 

Ule of Qoldsmltb. By Austin Dobson. 

" The story of hi* literary anil social tile in London, with all its 
hnmorout and pathetic vidssitudei, it here retold as none could tell it 
better." — D<ufy Newt, 

Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Moncure Conway. 

" Easy and conyemlional as the lone Is throi^hont, no important bet 
is omitied, no useless fact is recalled." — Sptaktr. 

Ufe of Heine. By William Sharp. 

"This i) an admitable mon<^[aph, . . . more liilly wrilten up to the 
level of recent knowledge and criticism oflts theme than any other English 
woiL " — Sietsmatt. 

Ufe of Victor Hngw- By Frank T. Marzlals. 

'' Mr. Marualt' volume present* to us, in a more handy form than any 
Engli^, or even French, handbook gives, the tummiry of what, up to the 
moment in which we write, is known or conjeciaKd about the life of 
the peal poet." — Saturday keviem. 

Life of Hunt By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

"Mr. Monkbonie hai btought together and skilfully set in order much 
widely scattered materiaL" — Atktnatim. 

Ule of Samuel Johnson. By Colonel P. Qnint. 

" Colonel Grant has performed his (ask with diligence, sound judgment, 
good taste, and accuracy." — Jl.'iuiraitd Lendan tirwi. 

Life Of Keato. By W. M. Rossettl. 

"Valuable for the ample information which it 
IntUftmitnt, 

Ufe of LeulBC. By T. W. Rolleston. 



New Vock : ChablKs Sckibnbk'b Sons. 
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Life of Lmzfellow. By Prof. Eric S. Robertson. 

■■ A mort readibh little book." — Uvtrpvol Mertury. 

Life of Marryat. By Oavld Hannay. 

" Wbat Mr. Huiiuy had to do — give a crafUman-like account of > 
great cialUmsn who has been almost iDcomprehensibl; undetralned — 
could hardly have been done bettei than ia thii'little voluEoe." — Man- 
iktsltr GiH»-dian. 

Ufe of Mill. By W. L. Courtney. 

" A most sympathetic and diicciminatlDg memoii." — Glaigvw Skntlii, 

Life of Milton. By Richard Qamett, LL.D. 

" Withio equal compas* the lifie-story of the Ereat poet of Puritani-ro 
has never been more cllarmingly or adequately lold." — SciHliih Ltadii: 

Life of Reoan. By Francis Bsplnasse. 

"Sufficieally fall in details to 
scholar, . . . and never tiresome o 

LHa of Dante Qabriel Rosaetti. By J. Kniglit. 

" Mr. Knight's picture of the great poet and painter is the lulleEt and 
be*t yet ptesenteJ to the public." — The Graf Ate. 

Life of Schiller. By Henry W. Nevlnson, 

" This ii a well-wriilcD little volume, which presents the leadii^ bcii 
of the poet's life in a neatly rounded picture." — -Hcotiman. 

" Mt. Nevinf on has added much lo the charm of his book by his sjnrhed 
translations, which give eicellenlly both the ring and sense ol the 
original." — Manckitltr Guardian. 

Lite Of Arthur Schopenhauer. By Wllltam Wallace. 

" The series of Great Writers has hiudly had b conlribution of more 
marked and peculiar excellence than the book which the Whyle Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Oxford has written for it on the attractive aod 
still (in England) liltle-known subject ol Schopenhauer,"— -Vom-l**!'*' 

Ufe of Scott. By Professor Yonge. 

" For readers and lovers of the poems and novels of Sir Walter Scott 
this it a most enjoyable book,"— W*W«(« Fret Press. 

Ufe ot Shelley. By William Sharp 

" The criiicistn* , . . entitle this capital monograph to be ranked with 
the best bii^aphies of Shelley. " — Wislminsler Rev. eta.. 

NewVorkt Charles. Scribnbr's Sous. 
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LII« of Sheridan. By Lloyd 5aodws. 

" To 9*7 that Mr. Llcvd Sonden, in thii voIuhc, hu pioduted the 
bat exUling meniair of Sheridan is rnlly to amud much rainlei praise 
than the book deserves." — Manthtsier Guardian. 

" Rapid and wockioaDUke in style, the author bat evidently a good 
pnctical knowledge of the stage of Sheridan's d»y."— Saturday Sevitm. 

Life of Adam Smith. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

" Written with ■ perspicuity (eldom exemplified when dealing with i 

ecooonic sdeiKe." — Sattman. g^ 

"Mr. Haldane's handling of hiatuhject impiesKs ni ai that of a man a 

who well nnderatands his theme, and who knows how to elucidate it." — ^ 

Steliish Ltadtr. f 

" A banner in political economy might easily do worse than take Mr. £ 

Haldane's book as bis Srst text-book."— (Tra/Aif. S 

Ufa of Smollett. By David Hannay. ^ 

'* A capital record of a writer who still remains one of the great masters ^ 

of the &iglish noteV^Satuniiy Review. X 

" Mr. Hannay is excellently equipped for writing the life of Smollett. 
As a specialist on the hiilory of the eighteenth century navy, he is at a 

CTeat advantage in handling works so full of the sea and sailors as £ 

Smollett's three principal novels. Moreover, he has a complete acquaint. M 

aoce with the Spanish romancers, from whom Smollett drew so much of '') 

his inspiration. His cHliciim is generally acnte and discriminating; and 5 

hi) narrative ii well arranged, compact, and accurate."— 5/. famift " 

Gault: g 

Lite of Thackeray. By Herman Merlvale and FrankT, MarzlaU. u 

" The book, with its excellent bibliography, is one which neither the ^ 

student nor the general reader can well afford to miss." — Pall Mall ^ 

CoMttle. I 

" The last book pnblished by Messrs. Merivale and Mirrials is lull of 2 

very real and true things." — Mrs. Annb Thackbbay Ritchie on O 

" llMckeny and his Biographers," in lllusiraitd Louden News. p 

Ufa of Tboivau. By H. S. Salt. g 

" Mr. Salt's volume oi^ht to do much towards widening the know- < 

ledge and appreciation in England of one of the most original men ever ^ 

produced by the United States." — lUushatid Landen Nma. • 

Life of Voltaira. By Francia Baplnaase. ^ 

" Up to date, accurate, impaitial, and bright wilhoul any trace of Z 

affectatioik" — Aeadtmy. f 

Life Of WhKtler. By W. J. Linton. If, 

" Mr. Linton is a sympathetic and yet judicious critic of Whltlier." — 
W»rU. 

1 each volume, by J. P. Ahdrkson, British 

New York : Ckarlss ScUINBB'* SOHt. 
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ia. " — Tblkib APH. 



"J\^ela6Ii fer thi h^h slattdard ef taste and exaUtiU judgmett tkat 
characterise tlutr Siting, as well as far the brillicmcj if the littraturt 
that they eviHaiH."— Boston Gazittb, U.S.A. 



Library of Humour. 

Clcth Elegant, Large t2mo. Price $1.25 per vol. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

The Humour of France. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, t^ Elieabbth Ltc With aumerous Itlustialioni b; Padl 

FafiNiBNV. 

The Humour of Germanv. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Hans MOLLKR-Casknov. With r 



The Humour of Italy. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, l>y A. Werner. With 50 lllusitaiions ord a FtontisfNcce t>y 
Akturo Fiildi. 

The Humour of America. Selected, 1 
graphical Index of American Humorists, by Jams 

The Humour of Holland. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by A. Werner. With numeions Iltusliaiioiu by Dudlbv 
Hardy. 

The Humour of Ireland. Selected by D. J. O'Donochue. 

With numerous Illustrations by Olivrr Paqub. 

The Humour of Spain, Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by SUSBTTI M. Tavlor. With numetons Itlusttationi by 
H. R. Millar. 

The Humour of Russia. Translated, with Notes, by 
E. L. BooLR, and,an loltoduclion by Stbfhiak. With 50 lUnstn- 
tioos by Paul Frehzrny. 

New Yoikt Ckarlrr ScRiBNta'aSoNs. 
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In On* Volume. Crown Zvo, Cloth, Siehly Gilt Price ti.as. 

Musicians' Wit, Humour^ and 
Anecdote: 

ON DJTS OF COMPOSERS, SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

The Great Tone Poels," "The Slory of Bril 
OT of "The Muter Mu^cisos" Series, etc., 

Profusely Illustmted with Quaint DrawinKS by J. P. Donne. 

lyj/AT ENQLISS REVIEWERS SAY;— 

"It is one of those delightrut medlaj's of anecdote of nit times, seasons, 
and persons, in every page of which there ii a new specimen of humour, 
sirani^e adventure, and quaint saying." — T. P. O'Connor in T. P.'s Weekly. 

" A remarkable collection of good stories which must have taken years of 
perseverance to get t<^ether.'' — Mgrniug Ltader. 

" A book which shoald prove acceptable lo two large sections of the public 
—those who are inlercsted in musicians and those who have an adequate 
sense of the comic."— C/n*/. 

THE USEFUL RED SERIES. 

Red Cloih, Pocket Sige, Price 50 Cents. 
NEW IDEAS ON BRIDGE. By Archibald Dunn, Jun. 
INDIGESTION: Its Prevention and Cure. By F 

Herbert Alderson, M.B. 
ON CHOOSING A PIANO. By Algernon Rost 
CONSUMPTION : Its Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 

Cure. By Dr. Sicard de Plauzoles, 
BUSINESS SUCCESS. By G. G. Millar. 
PETROLEUM. By Sydney H. North. 
« INFANT FEEDING. By a Physician. 
THE LUNGS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 

Or. Paul Niemever. 

New York: Chakles Scribnbr's Sons. 
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\the Music Story Series, 

A SERIFS OF LITERARY-MUSICAL MONOGRAPHS. 
Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Auihoi of "The Gieal Tone Poels," elc, elc 



Square Crown Svo, Cloth, $1.2$ net. 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 



THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Author of "Bach" a 

Musicians' Series"). 



IN PREPARATION. 



New York: Charles Scbibnbk's Sons. 
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The Makers of British Art. 

A Series of Illustrated Monographs 

Edited by 

James A. Manson. 



Square Crown Svo, Cloik, $1.25 ml. 

LAND5EER, SIR EDWIN. By the EDITOR. 

" Thii liitle volume may rank as the most cornplelc account of LandMer 
that the woild is likely lo posKu." — Tima, 

REYNOLDS. SIR JOSHUA. By ELSA D'ESTERRE- 
KEELING. 
"Ad admirable little Tolume . . . Miss Keeling writes veiy justly and 



TURNER. J. W. M. By ROBERT CHIGNELL, Author of 
"The Life and Paintings of Vicat Cole, R.A." 
" Thia book is Ihorouehly competent, and at the sanie time ft is in the be«( 
sense popular in style and \iviMaexn„"—Litrrary World. 

ROMNEV, GEORGE. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

" Sii Herbert Maxwell's brightly-vritleD and accurate monograph will nni 
disappoint even exacting students, whilst its charming reproductions are cer- 
tain to render it an attractive gifl-book." — Standnrd. 

" It is a pleasure to read such a biography as this, so well considered, and 
written with such insight and literary skill.'' — Daily Nmis. 

WILKIE, SIR DAVID. By Professor BAYNE. 

CONSTABLE, JOHN. By the EARL OF PLYMOUTH. 

RAEBURN. SIR HENRY. By EDWARD PINNINGTON. 

OAINSBOROUQH. THOMAS. By A. E. FLETCHER. 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM. By Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN. 

MOORE, HENRY. By FRANK J. MACLEAN. 

LEIOHTON, LORD. By EDGCUMBE STALEY. 

MORLAND, GEORGE. By D. H. WILSON, M.A., LUM. 

WILSON, RICHARD. By BEAUMONT FLETCHER. 

« MILLAIS. SIR JOHN EVERETT. By J. EADIE REID. 

N«»Vork:'CHARi.ss>Sc>iBNBR's Sons. 



The Contemporary Science Series. 

Edited by Havelock Ellis. 

-r isffM. CJd/A. Fria ti.^o per Vofume. 

d I. THE EVOLUTIO:^ OF SEX. By Prof. Patrick Geddis 

. j: and J. A. THOMSON. With 90 lUustratioDS. Second Edition. 

I - ■* The authors have broueht lo the task — as indeed theti nimes gnaruUM 

-S ^ — a wealth of knowledge, a lucid and attractive method of tieatinent, aod ■ 

3q rich "s'n of picttiresque language. "—AWiir^. 



■^:£ " A clearly written and connected sketch of what is-known aboat elec- 

-o ^ tridly and magnetiim, the more prominent modern application*, and the 

% , pNnciples on wbich they are based." — Saturdaji Recinn. 

1^ III. THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Isaac 

Taylor. Illustrated Second Edition. 

J^ "Canon Taylor is probably ihe matt encyclopwdic all-roond icholat now 

Q Q( living. His new volume on the Origin efihe Arysmi is a first-rale example 

EJT of the excellent account 10 which he cait tum his eiceptioniUy wide and 

r-_ vaded information. . . . Masterly and exhaustive" — Pail Mali Gaitlt. 

•la IV. PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mantx- 

<^ CAZZA. [Ilustrated 

ii\ " B'ings this highly interesin; -iiiijeel even with the latest researches. 

^— ... Professor Manlecaua i>B nrttcr full oflife and spirit, sod theoaiDrsi 

^Z attraclivenesa of his subject is not destroyed by his scientific handling of iL' 

i —Liltrary (fi>r/rf(Bo«ton). 

■'• i^O V. EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By J. B. Suttox. F.R.CS. 

.^PZ With 135 llluslrations. 

O QCt " The book is as interesting as a novel, without sacriSce of accuracy or 

P Z^ system, and is calculated to give an appreciation of the fundamentlds of 

g B;S palhology to Ihe lay reader, while forming; a useful collection of illostratlooi 

fl £g of disease for medical tilKtincK."— Journal of Mmtal Sciemii. 

■* VI. THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By G. L. Gouhe. 

? Illustrated. 

^ " His book will probably remain for some time the best work of refcfcooe 

2 for facts bearing on those traces of (he village community which have Dot 

• been effaced by conquest, encroachment, and the heavy hand of Roomui 
P \tM."—ScoUiik Leader. 

* New York: Charlbs ScmtBNEK's Sans. 
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Vlt. THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. Illustrated 
Second Edition. 
"The sociologist, (he philosopher, the philanthropist, the noTcliit — 
all, indeed, Tor whom (he itud; of humin nature his any attraclioo — wilt 
find Ui. Ellis full of interest >nd suggest jvenesi." — Acadimy. 

VIII. SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. Charles Mkrcier. 
Illustraied. 

"Tiken as a whole, i( is the brightest book on the physical Mile of 
■nenUl science published in out lime." — Pall Mall GazilU. 

IX. HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. New and Enlarged 

Edition. 
*' Marks a step of some importance in the study of some dilScalt pbydo- 
logical and psychological problems which have not yet received mach 
■Itention in the scientific world of England." — Nalwt. 

X. MANUAL TRAINING. By Dr. C. M. Woodward, Direcloi 

of the Manual Training School, St. Louis. Illuslraied. 
"There is no greater authority on the subject than Professor Woodward." 
— ManthtJlir Cuardian. 

XL THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. Sidney 



"Mi. tlartland's book will win (he sympaihy of all earnest students, 
both by the knowledge il displays, and by a thorough love and appreciation 
of his subject, which is evident throughout." — Sficlalor. 

XII. PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 

"An attractive and useliil introducdon (o the study of some aspects of 
et hnography . " — Nature, 

XIII. THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. By Professor 
Letourneau. 

" Among the distin^ished French students of sociology, Professor Letour- 
neau has lung stood m the tirst rank. He approaches the great study of 
man tree from bias and shy of generalisations. To collect, scrutinise, and 
appraise facU is his chief business. In the volume before us be shows these 
qualities in an admirable degree." — Scienie. 

XIV. BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. G. 
Sims Woodhead. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

" An excelleol summary of the present state of knowledge of the subject." 

XV. EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guvau. 
" It is at once a treatise on sociology, ethics, and pedagc^cs. It 

doobtful whether, among all (he ardent evolutionists who have had theii say 
on the moral and (he educational question, any one has cariied forward the 
new doctrine so boldly (o i(s extreme logical consequence." — Professor 
SULLV in Mind. 



New York : Chari.ks Scribnbb's Sons. 
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XVL THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. IHim- 
trated 
" By fir Ihe mosl compiehentire and lascinating colleciioo of Iftct* and 
gCQetalisttions concerning genins which hu ytt be«n brought tt^etber." — 
/mmai of littUal Stieiut. 

XVII. THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN FAUNA. 
By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc, Ph.D., F.Z.S. Illustrated 

XVIII. PROPERTV: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By Ch. Letourneau, General Secretary to the Anthro- 
pological Society, Paris, and Professor in tbe School of Anthro- 
pology, Paris, 

"M. Lelourneau has tead a great deal, and he teems to as to have 
(elected and interpreted his facts with considerable judgment and learning." 
— Wtstmiasltr RevUtB. 

XIX. VOLCANOES, PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof. 
Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. 

" A very readable account of Ihe phenomena of volcanoes and eaitb- 
quakes. " — Naiun. 

XX. PUBLIC HEALTH. By Dr. J. F. J. Sykes. With 
s Illustrations. 



" Not by any means a mere compilation or a dry record of details and 
statistics, but it takes up essential points in evDlulioo, environment, piof^y- 
laxii, and sanitation beating upon the pieserialioti of public health." — 

XXI. MODERN METEOROLOGY. An Account of the 
Growth and Present Condition of some Branches 
OF Meteorological Science. By Frank Waldo, PbJ>., 
Member of the German and Austrian Meteorological SosiaUes, 
etc.; late Junior Professor, Signal Service, U.S.A. With 112 
Illustrations. 

e that we 



XXIL THE GERM-PLASM : A THEORY OF HEREDITY. 

By August Weismann, Professor in the University of 

Freiburg-in-Breisgau. With 24 Illustrations. $2.50. 

" There has been no work published since Darwin's own booki khicb 

has so Ihoioughly handled (he matter treated by him, or has done so macb 

(o place in order and clearness the immense complexity of the faoion of 

heredity, or, lastly, has brought to light so many new facts and consideialioo* 

lieariog on the subject." — Brilisk MtdicalJourHai. 



New Vetk : Charlbs Scribnrr's Sons. 
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XXIII. INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By E. F. Houssay. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
is accuracy u undoubted, jret hit facli out-m>rvd all romance. Tbne 



XXIV. MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis lUui- 
traled. Fourth and Re*ised Edition. 

" Mr. Havelock Ellis belongs, in some measure, (o the conlinental tcbool 
of anlbropolc^sls ; but while equallv methodical in the collection of facts, 
he u fai more cautious in the inTcntion of theories, and he hat the further 
dbtinction of being not onljr able to ibink, but alile (o trrile. His hook is 
a sine and impartial consideration, from a psychological and anlhiopolf^cal 
point of view, of a subject which is cenainly of primaiy interest." — 

XXV. THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. 
By John A. HOBSON, M.A. (New and Revised Edition.) 

" Every page iHbrds evidence of wide and minute study, a weighing of 

points as to ubich economists of all schools have hiiheilo been confused and 
careless, and an impartiality generally so ereal as to give no indication of hit 
[Mr. Ilobson's] personal sympathies."— ^ii//.Jfii// Camu. 

XXVL APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT ■ TRANSFER- 
ENCE. By Frank Podmore, M.A. 
"A very sober and interesting little book. . 
ence is a real thing, though not perhaps a very ci 
shows. " — SpecteUor. 

XXVn. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor C. Li.oyd MORGAN. With 

Diagrams. 

" A strong and eomplele exposition of Psychology, as it takes shape in a 

mind previously inrormcd with biological science. . . . Well written, ei- 

inMwty entertaining, and intrinsically valuable." — Saltitday Jitview. 

XXVni. THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION: A Study or 

Industry among Primitive Peoples. By Otis T. Ma.son, 

Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the United States 

National Museum. 

"A valuable history of the development of the inventive faculty."— 

XXIX. THE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN: A SxuDV OF 

THE Nervous System in relation to Education. By 

Henry Herbert Donaldson, Professor of Neurology in the 

University of Chicago. 

" We can lay with confidence that Professor Donaldson has executed his 

work with much care, judgment, and Aacnmmt,i,\oa."—The tmutt. 
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XXX. EVOLUTION IN ART: As Illustrated by The 
Life-Histories of Designs. By Professor Alfred C 
Hadi>on. With 130 Illustrations. 

*'It is impoMJble lo spekk loo bighly of this most noutDmiDg and 
invaluable hook."— /mmai ef Anthrapol^t^ Inslilutt. 

XXXI. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By 
Th. Ribot, Professor at the College of France, Editor of the 
Revut Pkilosophique. 

" Ptofessot Ribot's iteaiment it careliil, modern, and adeqaate.''— 
Aeadtmr. 

XXXII. HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS: A Study 
OF THE Fallacies of Perception. By Edmund Parish. 

*' This rcniarkable little Tolume." — Daily News. 

XXXIIL THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. W. Scbifture, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig). With 134 Illustrations. 

XXXIV. SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathologv, Hygiene, and 
Psychology. By Marie de ManaceTne (St. Peiersbar^). 
Illustrated. 

XXXV. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DIGESTION. 
By A. LocKHART Gillespie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. 
Ed. With a large number of Illustrations and Diagrams. 

" Dt. Gi11es|ile'$ work is one thai has been greatly needed. No com. 
preheniivc collation ol this kind exists in recent Engliih Lileimlure." — 
Amtritan Journal tf Iht Miditai Stitiuts. 

XXXVL DEGENERACY: Irs Causes, Signs, and Results. 

By Professor Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. Wiih 

Illustrations. 

"The author is bold, original, and tnggeiiive, and hii work ii acoo- 

Iribution of real aod indeed gieal valae, more so on the whole than anything 

thai has yet appeared in this coaalty."—A'iurUatt /oiintal v/ Pijrchtlegji. 

XXXVII. THE RACES OF MAN : A Sketch of Ethno- 
graphy and Anthropology. By J. Deniker. With 178 
illustrations. 
"Dr. Deniker has achieved a success which is well-nigh phenoioeilaL" — 
BritUh MtdUal /ewnal. 

XXXVin. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. An 
Empirical Study of the Growth of Religious Con- 
sciousness. By Edwin Diller Starbuck Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
" No one interested in the study of religious life and experience can 
afibtd 10 neglect this volume." — Mtming Htrald. 
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XXXIX. THE' CHILD : A Study in the Evolution of Man. 

By Dt..ALmAtfpm F^NCtS CHAUBERI.AIN, M.A, Pb.D., 

Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University, Worcester 

(Mass.). - Wiih lUustrations. 

If "The work contains much cuiioiu iofonnRtion, and should be ttudled by 

'" those who have io do with children."— i'A^ei/ Daify TtU^rafk. 



XLI. THE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jun., Ph.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
"Thia work presents a carefnl survey of ihe snliject, and focmt an 
admirable inlioduclioo to any particular branch of It." — MttkadUt Timti. 

XLII. HISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY 
TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENIURY. 
By Karl von Zittel. 
" II is a very masteily treatise, written with a wide grasp of recent 
diacoveiies. " — PtibHiXtrf Cireu or, 

XLin. THE MAKING OF CITIZENS : A Study in Coil- 

PARATivE Education. By R. E. Hughes, M.A, (Oxon.), 

B.Sc (Lond.). 

" Mr. Hughes gives a lucid accoont of the eiacl poaiilon of Education in 

EngUad, Gennany, France, and the United States. The statistic! 

piesent a clear and attractive picture of Ihe manner in which one of the 

greatest questions now at issue i* beiog solved both at home and atnoad " 

— Standard. 

XLIV. MORALS: A Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological 
Bases of Ethics. By Professor C. L. Duprat. Trans- 
lated by W. J. Greenstrebt, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
" The pretent work is representative of the modern departure in the 
treatment of the theory of moral*. The author bijnfis a wide knowlcd[^ 
to bear on his subject." — Bdtuatian. 

XLV. A STUDY OF RECENT EARTHQUAKES. By 
Charles Davison, D.Sc., F.G.S. With Illustrations. 
"Dr. DavisoD has done hit work well." — Wutmimttr Cautu. 

ft XLVL MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Dr. * 
C. A. KeaNE, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.I.C With Diagrams. 

New York: CKAkLXS ScatBNta's Sons. 
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